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SCOTTISH RIVERS.—No. II. 
THE TWEED—Continued. 


BY SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, 


Tar Banks of the Tweed abound in simple 
mral charms, as you procced downwards from 


Elibank Tower, and they partake of that peace. | 
friend and cousin-german, Colonel Russell, in his 


ful pastoral character which its green sided hills 
bestow upon it. But if their natural beauties 
were tenfold what they really are, they would 
aford but a weak attraction, compared to that 
which is ereated by a powerful combination of 
associations, in the place of Ashiesticl. This 
beautiful residence, hanging, as it were, on the 
brink of a steep wooded bank on the southern side 


of the Tweed, is the property of our old and much 


ralued friend, General Sir James Russell, whose 
services to his country, added to those of Colonel 
Russell, his gallant father, might have imparted 
celebrity to any spot of earth with which they 
were connected. 
pride which our old friend takes in the well-earned 
and wide-spread fame of his near relative, Sir 
Walter Scott, to make us quite aware that we 
are perfectly safe from any risk of exciting 
jealousy on his part, in ascribing the interest 
ich attaches to Ashiestiel, to the cireumstance 
ofitshaving been so long the residence of our 
Scottish Shakspeare. Mr. Lockhart tells us, that 
1804, Seott fecling it to be his duty, as Sheriff 

irkshire, to hold a permanent residence in 
the County, and the house of Ashiestiel being 
vacant by ¢t] 


’ 


~7 
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it 


' ‘death of hisunele, Colonel Russell, 
letor, and the absence of his son, the pre- 
! Russell, who was then a young man 
0 India, he took a lease of the place, and there 
ne ‘portions of the vear, during which 


be from attendance on the Courts of Law 
of FT? 3°. ’ . » 

~ “4indurgh, down to about the end of ISI, 
When hel 


iat made his first small purchase of land 
at Abli«¢ ’ ° , ° ° 
“abot ford. Thus it was that all his poctical 


4 


Nrodinnt?... ° ° + ° . 
pees*tons, until the publication of Rokeby, may 
; a} ; on | 
Ny il to have been produced at Ashiesticl. 
l’r : 4 eT . . . ° . 

tO this period of his history, Scott had 
Ben? 13 at bd ° ° ; 
me 218 tines of vacation in a cottage on the 


m an it banks of the Esk near Edinburgh. 
th rs itis, that he, himself, notices his change of | 
wie: “T left, therefore, the pleasant cottage I | 
bad ta ’ 5 
pon 


“0 ofthe Tweed,’ in order to comply with the 

. ° ‘“— 1 : 
» Which requires, that the Sheriff be resident, | 
YOu, ZIV.— No, CLXIV, 


But we sufficiently know the | 


the side of the Esk, for the ‘ pleasanter 
enjoyed that sort of possession of the place, 


at least, during a certain number of months, withiam 
his jurisdiction. We found a delightful retire- 
ment by my becoming the tenant of my intimate 


mansion of Ashiestiel, which was unoccupied da- 
ring his absence on military service in India. The 
house was adequate to our accommodation, and 
the exercise of a limited hospitality. The situa- 
tion is uncommonly beautiful, by the side of a fine 
river, whose streams are there very favourable for 
angling, surrounded by the remains of natural 
woods, and by hills abounding in game. In point 
of society, according to the heartfelt phrase of 
Seripture, we dwelt ‘amongst our own people ;’ 
and as the distance from the metropolis was 
only thirty miles, we were not out of reach of 
our Edinburgh friends, in which City we spent 
the terms of the summer and winter sessions of 
the Court, that is, five or six months in the year.” 
But who is there who may have bestowed the 
least degree of study on the constitution of his 
mind, as gathered from his autobiography and 
his writings, both in poetry and in prose, who 


cannot fecl with us the boundless expansion of 


heart which Seott must have exp-rienced, when 
he found himself fairly established as the inhabi 
tant of this retired residene 


mand of the endless regions of such a wild, moun- 


, iu full and easy com- 


tainous, and pastoral country, as that of Ettrick 
Forest, on which all his earliest affections had 
been most firmly fixed, as being more particularly 
that which he might call the land of his ancestors 
where every stone, and brook, and hollow, and 
hillock, and grove, had its story attached to it, 


'most of which had been long familiar to him, and 


this, at a time of life, when, notwithstanding his 
lameness, he was a young, healthy man, and, as 
we remember him, alike active, both on foot and 
on horseback, and when his intellect may be said 
to have been in its fullest vigour’ We cannot 


_help fecling persuaded, that those seven years, the 


whole vacations of which were spent at Ashiesticl, 
were by far the happest of Scott's life, doubly re- 
lished as they must have been, from the interme- 
diate periods of professional confinement. He 


that might be called nearly equal to that of 
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the proprictor himself. He had more than ordi- 
nary interest in it, from its being the patrimonial 
property of his cousin-german. He was left at 
full liberty to plant and prune, and make such 
alterations and improvements, as cost but little, 
and which yet furnished an agreeable occupation, 

nd ereated an additional interest to the inhabi- 
tant of the place, and above all, he was free from 
a!l those carking cares of lairdship, or land-owner- 
ship, of the extent of which no one, who does not 
possess land, can possibly have any just notion. 

3rimful, as he doubtless was, of the consciousness 
of the wonderful talent that was in him—burning 
to give it way—and every f.esh effort that he made 
to do so being hailed by the loudest plaudits, not 
only of his friends or of his countrymen alone, 


but of the whole reading world—and all this be- 
| 
ing to him, all the while, as little more than the | 


mere wanton sport of his youth—we cannot look 
for one moment on Ashiestiel, without believing, 
that for seven years of his life, it was the para- 
dis+ of Sir Walter Scott. 

It is thus, that throwing his intelligent and 
poetical mind back into the days of the olden 
time, and contrasting them with those which were 
then present to him, he deseribes, in general terms, 
ic scenery of Ettrick Forest, through which he 
daily wandered, conjuring up a thousand romantic 
circumstances, and clothing them, ashe went, with 
tc most enchanting accessories belonging to an- 
cient days which are now no more. 


‘‘ The scenes are desert now, and bare, 
Where flourished once a forest fair, 
When these waste glens with copse were lined, 
And peopled with the hart and hind. 
Yon thorn, perchance, whose prickly spears 
Viave fenced him for three hundred vears, 
While fell around his green compeers— 
Yon lonely thorn, would he could tell 
The changes of his parent dell, 
Since he, so grey and stubboin now, 
Waved in each breeze a sapling bough ; 
Would he could tell how deep the shade 
A thousand mingled branches made ; 
Tiow broad tle shadows of the oak, 
ilow clung the rownn to the rock, 
And through the foliage showed his head, 
With narrow leaves aud berries red ; 
What pines on every mountain sprung, 
Over every dell what birches hung, 
In every breeze what aspens shook, 
What alders shaded every biock ! 
‘Pere in the shade,’ methinks he'd say, 
*‘bhe mighty stag at noontide lay; 
The wolf I've seen, a fiercer game 
(‘1 he neighbouring dingle bears his name), 
With lurching ste p around me prowl, 
And ste p. a ainst the moon to howl; 
‘i 0 ‘mountain boar, on battle set, 
Tis tusks upon my stem would whet ; 
While doe, and ree, and red deer cood, 
iiave bounded by, through gay greenwood.’ ”’ 


Mr. Lockhart says, and we believe with the 


quitting a spot whieh had been the scene of so 
many innocent and noble pleasures, no one ean 
doubt ; but the desire ¢f having a permanent 
abiding place of his own, in his ancestorial district, 
had long been growing upon his mind.” And 
jndeed, he was amply repaid for all that he did at 
Ashiestiel, by seeing his ga!lant and much-loved 
cousin, General Russell, sit down at length among 


the trees which he, as an affectionate kinsman, had 
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planted and pruned for him during his g 
9 . . 

‘* But, adds Mr. Lockhart, ‘he retained to 4 
end of his life a certain ‘ tenderness of feel; 
towards Ashiestiel, which could not, perhaps, jp 
better shadowed than in Joanna Baillie’, simiji. 
tude.”” And this was the letter which thi 
distinguished lady wrote to him upon this ¢ 
sion ;—‘* Yourself, and Mrs. Scott, and the ebjj. 
dren, will feel sorry at leaving Ashi ‘Stiel, which 
will long have a consequence, and be the object of 

° ° ° “Gi 
kind feelings with many, from having once "wey 
the place of your residence. If I should ever ke 
happy enough to be at Abbotsford, you must tal, 
me to sce Ashiestiel too. I have akind of tender. 
ness for it, as one has fer aman’s first wife 
| . ‘ 
you hear he has married a second,” 





» Wheg 
The expres. 
. . me J] ° 7. 

sions of Scott’s honest, but plainer friend, Janes 


Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, are equally striking. 
“ Are you not sorry at leaving auld Ashiestig} for 
gude and a’, after having been at so much troubje 
and expense in making it a complete thing? 
Upon my word, I was, on secing it in the papers,” 
Were we to indulge in our own speculations on g 
subject which might be considered as perhaps too 
delicate to adinit of any such interference with jt, 
especiallyif pushed to any great extent, we shoul 
begin Ly stating our belief that Sir Walter Scot, 
if he could have subdued the ambitious desir 
which seems to have possessed him of making 
himself the head of a family of landed estate, and 
could have contented himself with being the 
comfortable tenant of other people's places of 
residence, might have been even yet walking 
about, as hale and hearty among us as we now 
happily see a number of his dearest and most in- 
timate friends and contemporarics. And, although 
we should have been grieved to the heart, if he 
could have been supposed to have gone on writing 
till he had written himself cut, we cannot help feel- 
ing persuaded that he mighz have made very large 
additions to his voluminous works, and with the 
fullest chance that they might have been quite a 
vigorous in composition and in writing, if not per 
haps more so than some of his latest existing pre 
ductions. And then, alas! how sad and mela- 
choly it is for us to have lived to be hold the utler 
annihilation of that aerial vision, which be f- 
lowed throughout his whole life as a reaiity, aud 
which has so quickly and so entirely melted away 
—that already, in the course of but a very smae 
number of years, his whole mal. representatives 
should be extinct! May Almighty God bring 
this great and striking lesson on the futility o ail 
human hopes, and the perishable nature of all 
human plans, fully home to the breast of every 











s+ f 
| one who may be ealled upon to reflect on it. 
greatest truth: “that Seott had many a pang in | 


Mr. Stoddart, in his excellent recent publica- 
tion, “* The Angler’s Companion,” says—" It is 
not until it reiches Ashiesticl that Tweed 3 
looked upon by salmon-fishers with much reg 
Hligher up the fish killed by the rod are compa 
ratively few, and these, most of them, in exeer 
condition.” 

The Cadon water comes rapidiy down from ibe 
high hills to the north, and running through 





parish of Stow, it throws itself into the Tw 
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un, and the 


jittle below Clovenfords. This point of junction 
asi to be a favourite rendezvous with the angler ; 

j we have ourselves thrown at least as many 
«into the streams of the Tweed here, as, if 
ter ad in pages, might have made a good thick 
sclame. But the water must be in prime condi- 
fish in a particularly taking humour, 

xe come to this part of the river, to enable 
x sufficiently to abstract ourselves from the en- 
ment of the exquisite scenery which here sud- 
aly bursts upon US, £0 AS to be able to pay the 
requisite attention to rod, line, and flies, to secure 
dat success which every angler must necessarily 
jesire. This is one of the most beautiful parts 
of the Tweed ; and well do we remember the day 
shen, wandering in our boyhood up hither from 
Yelrose, We found ourselves for the first time in 
the midst of scenery So grand and beautiful. The 
md was speedily put up, and the fly-book was 
exchanged for the sketch-book. We wandered 
swat from point to point, now and then reclining 
on the grass, and sometimes, from very wanton- 
yess, wading into the shallows of the clear stream; 
sniso we parsed away some hours of luxurious 
idleness, the pleasures of which we shall never 
cease to remember. 

A very short description of the scenery must 
sifiee. On the right bank stands the charming 
residence of Yair, belonging to the very old fa- 
nily of Pringle of Whytbank. The house is sur- 
rounded by a lofty amphitheatre of hill, covered 
vith timber of the most ancient and luxuriant 
growth, and the green lawn stretches towards 
the elear pebbly-bottomed river, which there 
runs past it in an unbroken, wide, and gentle, 
thoagh lively stream, making music as_ it 
goes, Lower down, where the pass narrows, it 
assumes the character which Seott gives it in 
the following verses, in which he so feelingly 
alludes to the late Alexander Pringle, Esq., of 
Whytbank, and his interesting family of boys, 
ihe eldest of whom is the present Alexander 
rringle, Esq., ree ntly one of the Lords of Ler 
Majesty's Treasury; the rest of them have been 
uace Seattcre | over the world, and have under- 


r T! 
} 
i 


vo all +1 : ° —" . oacn ° 
heall the various vicissitudes of life. ie lines, 


° 
7 
. 
¥| 


futeof Marmion, are so extremely beautiful, that 
re shall make no apology for quoting them ;-—— 
44 in Yair—whieh hills so closely bind, 
"aree can tie Tweed his passage find, 
Thongh much he fret, and chafe, and tuil, 
Pill ail his eddyving currents boil— 
Her long-descended lord is gone, 
An t tus by the stream alone. 
And innch I miss those sportive boys, 
*mpanions of my mountain joys, 
on a. ‘age “owixt boy and youth, 
m.. Honghtis speech, and speech is trath, 
se tomy side, with what delight, 
sed to hear of Wallace wight, 
rointing to his airy mound, 
ts ramparts holy ground! 
‘ their brows to hear me speak ; 
Jive siniled to feel my cheek, 
R — the difference of our years, 
Ah ‘) @cain the glow of theirs. 
» “appy boys! sneh feelings pure 
hey will not. canne l Teo 4 © . 
Cond. mned ed annot long ¢ ne ure; . 
Wa meg mae i stem the world’s dark tide, 
linger by the side ; 


ich form part of the introduction to the second | 
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Bnt Fate sha!! thrust you from the shore, 
And Passion ply the sail and oar. 

Yet cherish the reuyembrance still, 

Of the lone mountain, and the rill; 

For trust, dear boys, the time will come, 
When fiereer transport shall be dumb, 
And you will think mgt freqnently, 

But, well I hope, withont a sigh, 

On the free hours that we have spent, 
Together, on the browa hill’s brent.” 


In his first voyage to India, it was the lot of 
one of those vouny ¢ 
all the terrors and 


peri 


in 
India- 


itiemen to be involved 


ls of the Kent East 


man that was burned at sea, 

On the left bank of the Tweed, « pposite to the 
Yair, is the fine old eo‘t’sh mansion of Fairnie- 
lee, belonging to the Pringles of C1 } lt af- 
fords a vt ry in Sree g¢ sp ‘men of the Seottish 
style of architecture, and its old hed and ter- 
races, and the grand aueient tim! ‘bs if 
is surrounded, complete the richness of th . 
nery of this part of the river. The Dridge of Yair 
furnishes another happy feature in the seene, 
soon after passing which, the hills open out 
above Sunderland Ifall, into an extensive plain, 
immediately above the junction of the Ettriek 
with the Tweed. The vale of the fat er 
now expands, an! the prospect downwards be 
comes of the rich S| d ‘rip ion . by werd pr he 
ceeding to enter upon it, we must y dis- 
cuss the course of that important tril y the 
Ettrick, as well as that of its sub-tributary the 
Yarrow, and tlicse two embrace so large a tract 
of country, Including alinost the wh “est 
that it would seem that volumes must be absorbed 
in the notice of it. But our readers have been 


already pretty well informed as to the 


nature of this country, beth as it was int 


time and as itis now, from the mat ric! , 
have already brought before them, and e%] Ly 
' from Seott’s ov ihighly deseriptive verses. How, 
indeed, should we delight to luxuriate in imagina 
tion over the wh»! r ti fo tas tt 1 hon 
in its wildest state, when human dwelling ‘@ 
few in it, and thinly scattered —and w! he 
wanderer migh we Punexpeeted] 
humble cottage in retired dingle, or be 
startled by t! den ap] nee of the aT 
ing outworks of ie tower or pecl judic! 
piteli don s ] 0 l ‘ a! 
whilst the lonely e' h of St..Mary’s on Tr 
other smaller chap Is, to be found down here 
and there, in the midetef th woodland wiids, 
might be supposed to produc ie degree of 
peaceful influ on the rude and rmy be 
of those who well in cot or tower. Then think 
of the animal life with which the whole of these 
sylvan districts wi filled, and the picturesque 
pursuit of the wooderaft which it naturally ere. 
ate!. Them: en fiec is. bison, or wild ball it- 
self, rushing through the coverts, and glaring 
fearfully at the passenger who disturbed him 
from his lair. One head in the hall at Abbots 


ford, found in a neighbouring mors, indicates an 
animal three times the size of the wild catthe 
kept at Chillingham. Let all these picturesque 
cireumstances be mingled with those love-inak- 
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ings, merry-makings, feuds, and fights, which 
must have taken place amongst such a popula- 
tion, and we shall find that it would produce a 
stock of materials for the poet or the artist, that 
would be perfectly exhaustless. 

But to come down to the plain matter of fact as 
it now stands. Instead of the endless woodland 
which once covered the country, Dr. Douglas, in 
his view of Selkirkshire, published in 1798, says 
—*‘ In stating the number of acres in wood at 
2,000, I have followed Mr, Johnston. The best 
information which I could collect from the con- 
versation of gentlemen and farmers, in different 
corners, made it rather less.”” The general appear- 
ance of the country is a succession of green and 
bare hills, gradually rising one above another in 
height. Dr. Douglas says—‘‘ Their naked and 
bleak aspect, when seen at a distance in cloudy 
weather, is lost upon riding among them, and 
beholding the rich sward with which they are 
covered, the clear streams which issue from their 
sides, the fleecy flocks browsing on their green 
pastures, and tlicir lambs frisking around. The 
animation of the seene is heightened by patches 
of brushwood and small clumps of trees, with 
which, in a few places, the hills are adorned—the 
fertility of the vales, by which they are separated 
from each other—and the romantic banks of the 
waters which wash their bases.” 

But now let us, in the first place, give our 
attention to the Ettrick, and in so doing let us 
not forget that it gives origin to the old Seottish 
song, ** Ettrick Banks”— 





© On Ettrick’s banks, ae simmer night, 
At glooming when the sheep cam’ hame, 
{met my lassie, braw and ticht, 
Wiule wand’ring through the mist her lane. 
My heart grew light, 1 wanted lang 
To tell my lassie a’ my mind, 
And never till this happy hour, 
A canny meeting could I find.’ &e. 


The Kttrick rises, as we are told, from among a 
few rushes, between Loch-f ll and Capel 
the south side of a 


fell, on 
which may be 
called “ the baeck-bone of the eountrv,”’ ata point 


range of hills, 


two miles above Potburn, which is said to be the 
the sea in the 
Stoddart tells us that 
trout, weitching, on the 
average, a quarter of a pound, but L have killed 
them oceasi mally, below Thirlestan 


hichest situated farm-house above 
south of Seotlanud. Mr. 
* Ettrick abounds in nice 
‘y upwards of 
taken there 


Mrom the burns | 
| 


° | 
a pound, and recoll-et seeing one 


nearly three times that weight. 
which empty themselves in the upper districts, I 
have known my friend Jelm Wilson, Jun., of | 
Klhray, to capture, with the worm, twelve dozen | 
in the course Sea-trout, both the | 
whitling and the bull spoeies, aseend the Ettrick 
in November, sometimes in great numbers—as 
many as three seore have been slaughtered, by 


ac 


of a forenoon, 


means of the leister, in one night, out of a sinele 
pool, The trae salmon killed on an oceasion of 
this sort are comparatively few.” 

Lord Napier’s ancient residence of Thirlstane 
tower, with its few venerable ash trees and its ex- 
tensive plantations, give an immediate interest to 








this highly elevated part of its banks. Ettrick, 
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however, cannot boast of many trees durj 
first twenty miles of its course, but jts bile 
greener, and its valleys are wider apJ 
for cultivation than those of the Yarroy = 
little way above its junction with the ‘Dy 
stream, its sides are skirted with natural » 
its plains become more extensive and fertile and 
the adjoining hills are covered with planteq ood 
On the side of the Ettrick, opposite to Thirlstane 
are the remains of the tower of Gamescleuch, ‘ 
genealogy of the Scotts, in the possession of 
Napier, tells us that ‘* John Scott, of Thirlstaye 
married a daughter of Scott of Allanhaugh by 
whom he had four sons, Robert, his heir, a 
Simon, called Long-spear, who was tutor of 
Thirlstane, and built the tower of Gamescleueh,* 
It soon afterwards receives two tributaries from 
the right, a small rivulet called Timah, anq the 
Rankle-burn, which is not only celebrated by the 
song of the “ Maid of Rankle-burn,” but whic, 
is likewise rendered remarkable by its being the 
place where the progenitors of the Buceley) 
family first took up their residenee—when 
‘*——- old Buecleuch the name did gain, 

When in the cleuch the buck was ta’en.” 
The legend, as told in the notes to the “ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” simply states that, “ Two 
brethren, natives of Galloway, having been 
banished from that country, for a riot or insu. 
rection, came to Rankle-burn, ia Ettrick forest, 
where the keeper, whose name was Bryvdone, 


_received them joyfully, on account of their skill 


in winding the horn, and in the other mysteries 
of the chase. Kenneth Mae Alpin, then king of 
Scotland, eame soon after to hunt in the Royal 
forest, and pursued a buck from Ettrick-heueh 
to the glen now called Buck-eleuch, about two 
miles above the junction of the Rankle-burn with 
the river Ettrick. Here the stag stood at bay; 
and the king and his attendants, who followed on 
horseback, were thrown out by the steepness of 
the hill and the morass. John, one of the bre- 
thren from Galloway, had followed the chase on 


foot, and now coming in, seized the buck by the 


horns, and, being a man of great streng h and 


activity, threw him on his back, and ran with his 

: . ’ 4 c le » 
burden about a mile up the steep hill, to a pia 
ealled Craera-cross, where Kenneth had hate, 


and laid the buck at the sovercign's feet. — 


The deer being eurcéd in that place, 
At his majesty’s demand, 
Then John of Galloway ran apace, 
And fetelied water in his hand. 


The king did wash into a dish, 
And Galloway Jolin he wot; ; 
He said, ¢ thy name now after this 

Shall ever be called John Seott. 


The forest and the deer therein, 
We commit to thy hand ; 

For thou shalt sure the ranger be, 
If thou obey cornmand. 


And for the buck thou stoutly brought 
To us up that steep heuch, 

Thy designation ever shall 
Be Juhu Scott in Buccleuch. 


In Scotland no Buccleuch was then, 


Before the buck in the cleuch was slain; 
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+ we! first they did appear, 
Night's men and stars in their arms they bear. 


J 1 hunting hern 

st, supporters, anc iting 4 
~_ os beginning from hunting came ; 
at name, and style, and book doth say, 


John gained them both into one day.” 


Immediately opposite to the junction of the 
*ankle-burn with the Ettrick, appear the grey 
eng of the old tower of Tushiclaw. They stand 
rails . aa 


the side of a hill, near the road that runs up the 
op tlt © ; ee 
pitrick. It was long the stronghold of a power- 


ta} family of the name of Scott, who were famous 
pai teenie’ 


free-hooters, ° 
shih epithets, we beg our readors to betieve, are 
ones by us to convey the highest compliments 
m ean pay them. We have already had oceasion 
tice the romantic legend, regarding the daugh- 


or border-riders, or moss-troopers, 


tan P 

tor of the Earl of Mareh, who met with the son 
¢ the Laird of Tushielaw in Ettrick forest-—of the 
Vi -— 


tore that arose between them—of the manner in 
shich ‘t was crossed—and the sad fate of the 
isdy, who died of a broken heart just as her 
fondest wishes appeared to be about to be realised. 
Weearnestly hope that Adam Scott, son of David 
sott, of Tushielaw, was not the young knight of 
the legend, for he (Adam) bore the very distin- 
guished name of “King of the Thieves.” [fis 
fate too was somewhat summary, and rather unro- 
mantic, for, in the famous excursion which Ning 
James V. made through the Border—with the in- 
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tention of ridding himself and his country of some | 


of the great characters who were most remarkable 
fr keeping up its predatory fame—he came sud- 
denly to Tushielaw one morning before breakfast, 
and hanged King Adam over the horizontal bough 
of anold ash tree that grew over his own gate, all 
along the bark of which were to be felt and seen 
various nicks and hollows, formed by the ropes on 
which many an unhappy wretch had been hanged 
by the remorseless Tushielaw himself. 

We must not forget to record that, in an old 
howse not far from Ettrick Church, we in- 
ermed by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
himself, that he first drew the breath of life :— 


ure 


“ Tlere first I saw the rising morn; 
Here first my infant mind unfurled, 
lo judge this spot, where I was born, 
The very centre of the world.” 

At Newhouse, the Ettrick has worn its way 
‘rough a deep ravine, where the rocks rise al- 
mest perpendicularly, covered with furze, and 
ert Y ; ‘ 

“erhung with copsewood, presenting rather a 

: >| g 
¥ild scene; but, otherwise, there is little inte- 
Poet: ° . ° e . . . 
“sting in this river, until after it has received 
the Yarrow. 

For our parts, never shall we forget the day 
v , . 2 Y $ od 
= we made our happy excursion, from Selkirk, 
in o ° e ee 

'race this classical and musical stream to its 
wurce - 
“uree. We shall not stop at present to notice 
the de}j 
the f ww . . . . 

Yarrow, for, as our custom is, in following 
‘nt ¢ : 
" ur present plan, to trace those tributary and 

ae roe . 

7 streams downwards, we shall begin by 
ti ' . , . ‘¢ 
. "g our sensations on reaching the lone St. 
¥8 Loch and the Loch of the Lowes. We 
ve > . 
' a great wanderers in our day, and we 
€ : : 
Soked upon scenes as lonely, accompanied 


ght we enjoyed in our drive up the vale of 
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by all the savage accessories of Alpine scenery, 
peaked mountains, precipitous cliffs, valleys en- 
cumbered by gigantic fragments of rock, and al- 
together devoid of verdure, roaring cataracts and 
thundering streams, and dark and hardly fathom- 
able lakes, that silently reflected the beetling 
cliffs and the shred of sky that hung over them ; 


| but never before, at so high an elevation, did we 


meet with so perfect an emblem of simple and 
unadorned beauty, silently sleeping in the lap of 
Nature. <A erystulline sheet of water poured out 
to so great an extent, amidst pastoral and com- 
paratively green hills, and not the trace of a 
dwelling to remind us that there might be other 
human beings there as well as ourselves. How 
pe rfectly descriptive of the peacefulness of this 
lovely scene are these two simple lines of Words- 
worth :— 

“ The swan on sweet 


Floats double, swan and shadow.” 


St. Mary's Lake 

The river itself rises from the hills whieh form 
the boundary of Dumfries-shire ; and finding its 
way into the upper and smaller lake ealled the 
Loch of the Lowes, it speedily passes from it into 
the upper part of St. Mary’s Loch, which is seven 
aad a half miles in circumference, its greatest 
depth being about thirty fathoms. The Meggat 
water, Which comes in from. the left as a tributary 
to St. Mary’s Lake, is a stream of considerable 
importanee. We may as well proceed at once to 


| notice the angling which is afforded by this 


neighbourhood. We find that Mr. Stoddart 
says that the Yarrow, ‘‘as an angling stream, 
is of good repute, and contains nice trout, weigh- 
ing from one and a half pound downwards. Near 
the loch the average is about half a pound, and I 
have frequently taken two or three dozen of that 
weight. The 
body form a favourite fly. 
suimiuer is | 


and fur 
Minnow, also, during 


woodcoek wing mouse 


ighly attractive In some of the streams, 
of small trout. 
St. Mary's Loch is well stoeeked with trout ave- 
raging half a pound. 
killed them 
on the Bourhope side, enereeling a yellow trout 
that measured ne 
Such an oeccurrenee, however, is 


In Douglass burn are numbers 


[ have often, however, 


7 


a great deal heavier, and recollect, 
arly twenty inches in length. 
extremely rare. 
Besides trout, St. Mary’s Loch contains pike and 
perch ; the former, of late 


’ 


bal 
* «* 


reimuch on the 
increase, whereas in the Loch of the Lowes, which 


years 
is connected with it by a stream not fifty vards 
in length, they are manifestly falling off in num- 
About sixteen years I first 
angled in these lochs, the upper one contained no 
trout whatsoever, and the under one, if any, few 
pike. Now, the upper one, on the south side, has 
abundance of trout, and these better in quality 
than what are met with in the Lower Lake. In 
an edible point of view, the pike of the above 
lochs are very superior to the fish of this descrip- 
tion generally met with, and attain to a great 
I recollect killing one that weighed nine- 
tecn pounds, My implement was a small trout- 
ing-rod, and when 1 brought the fish to bank, 
there was only a strand composed of three horse 
hairs left near the hook to support him, the other 


bers. ago, when 


size. 
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two strands of the winch line having given way. 
Discharging themselves into these lochs, are seve- 
ral streams, the largest of which is the Meggat 
water—an excellent summer trouting river, where 
I have cauzht fish upwards of two pounds in 
weight. 


the occaston of a flood, killing with the fly three 


pannicrs full of trout, each containing a stone 


weight and upwarls, in the course of a day. 
These were all taken out of a space of water not 
exceeding half a mile. Another large capture 


stream took place while in 
aamvuany Ww Et‘rick Shepherd, and the 
»respeetively emp‘icd out on arriving 
at Tfenderland (we had fishel down dnring a 


made by me on this 


. ’ , 
Ita tne 


At the foot of the Meggat, close to! 
where it enters St. Mary’s Loch, I recollect, on | 





small flood from the head of Winterhope burn, a | 
eourse of f five miles}, would have astonished | 
even a Tweedside adept. The Chapelhope burns 
and Corsec!] h, whieh enter the Loch of the 


in num ‘rout. There are 
‘iin the upper Inke, and the lower 
sionally visited by salmon and bull- 
aout. ] have ca roht both of these fish with 


5 one 
loch fiics from the ma 


Lowes, also eontn 


rvin, but never met with | 





"1y wy That 9 , wal . 
ene in an edible eondition. We carried fish- 
bd 1 ? ° ; ‘ 
ing rods and ekle with us, and had deter- 

, 
Y ty A rt lo: t an hour or two to 
serious angling, but the beauty and novelty 
of the seenervy made us quite unlit to do anv- 
- a . . ; j 
thing of the sort, or, in xt, to do anything 
! \ tien, how- 
re 3, there is 
7 . nN thie twoO 
y ’ 
, are vy find com- 
! La cottage 
; ! ? ‘> is lw ,o 
} ’ cy} *S } } 
) ce is 
4 ’ ’ 7 . 
‘ . nie ‘ 
+} ’ + 
ry thoueht 
| Wo] ‘ < 
a 
1 ’ > 
lal, 
] lee 
) 1 
Af r4 
i rf lin 
‘ tn land. 
‘ it ' i it "° 
(dine you inay views 
vVwith heath, but lonely bare, 


brake 


e } ' 
biiddet, ve bb sactha 


' 
, } ° 
©, NOP bUSH, hol 


Where, O1 


Is ihere, 
‘or line 


thieves +} +9 Ps b¢ } ° 
¥ rt the Inke the scattered pine. 
even this nakedness has power, 
' ? 
ae ae es ; 
And anuls the feeling of the hour; 
‘ ) } 
ever eu i, Geis, Or Ce pse you py, 

’ . ’ 7 . ¥ ° 
Where Lving thing concealed might He; 
Nor point, retiring, hides a dell, 

* . ' ° 

Where swith or woodman lone might dwell, 
eu , . : ‘ 

here 8 hotuing icit to Pancy’s guess, 

Yeu see t!} all is loneline 


; rhe the 
Send to the lnke a thousand r 

In summer tide, so soft they weep, 
The sound but lulls the ear asleep; 

Your horse's heof-tread sound's too rude, 
Sos lily is the solitude, 

Noughit living meets the eye or ear, 

But well I ween the dead are near; 


, 
And silence anis—th 


stecp hills 


’ . 
. 
a | 
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For though, in feurlal strife, a foo 
Hath laid Our Lady’s Chapel low, 
Yet still beneath the hallowed soil, 
The peasant rests him from his toil, 
And dying bids his bones be laid 
Where erst his simple fathers pray’ 4.” 
Again, to indulge our fancy in reeallip 
which we consider to be the wild and romanti 
7 . e e 
state of this country, Ict us imagine the forest 
4 > "oO rr n198) 4 — 
stretching itself over every part of this scene—Ie 
us have the wild swans sweeping in gracefy} oy, 
‘ t a - ” 
. , f the lak 
lutions over the surface of the lake, and OCCasion. 
ally drooping in their flight, in order to skim 
more closely over its transparent bosom-—et = 
have the much venerated Chapel of St, May 
‘ ‘ : . “a 
which stood on its eastern side, as entire as it wag 
previous to its destruction by the Clan Scot: 3 
their feud with the Cranstons—let us have ip js 
: in it 
its holy clerks and their assistants, the ruins of 
whose dwellings are still discernible—let us hare 
the restoration of those Peel Towers of whig 
the vestiges of one or two of some importance 
still remain, especially that of Dryhope, near the 
lower ex‘remity of the lake—and let us have theig 
inmates produced before us as they were, and full 
of strange and strongly-agitating passions—let us 
have the urus, the great palmated stag, and the 
red deer restored—and let us, for a spice’of terror, 
have the wolf, the mountain boar, and other such 
animals, added to our objects of interest—and 
then let us set poets, artists, and fiction-mongers 
to work upon ihe bill of fare we have provided for 
io write or paint as they best can. The 
| ‘t-leap, Hynd- 


} 








’ 
7 : 
them, 
". y 


“4 . , : ’ ' ‘ = 
names of Ox-eleueh, Deer-law, Hai 
J ’ 
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i Py ° ? wee r C7 7 ssn le. hi S rey 
hoy UC, A aWil-vuril, VW Oiri-Ci UC, Bro ”~ Dill, SWinee 
? ‘ ’ © Oe 427 w? any 
brac, Cat-slack, &e., which still exist, many of 
} } : Hes y Se 
them belonging to different places, are sutheient 

= i 
to prove how universally these animals inhabited 
ad 
} spat 
Lhe forest. 
, . } VT, — ' 
We have already notieed that the Meggas 
r . . % 2 i.e «or 
Water, coming in from the left, viclds a large con- 
‘ash ~~ > ; . ~. OTe ieee T 7 4 ° f . , are 
LFIVUULION TO Si. wiaWY 8S LaKe, ()n its banks are 
; . ’ ee noioriang i 
he v« tiges of th Ca Cc Of Lic aera }, whi h, 
° . } “ ’ 
with the surrounding estate, 1s the property of 
1} 6 hi es cat WVillieawn VMorray Eq 
our muecn valued friend, Willa m siurray, ' 


of Henderland. A mountain torrent, called Hen- 
derland Purn, rushes impetuously from the hills, 
through a rocky chasm ealled the Dow-glen, and 
passes near the site of the tower, This tower 
was once the stronchold of a famous fr rebooter 
called Cockburne of Henderland, and the posite’ 
besides being apparently unapproachable by the 
strong hand of legal power, must have been pect: 
liarly favourable for making inroads into the cul- 
tivated districts, both to the south and the north. 
We have recently had oceasion to notice the s3m% 
mary manner in which James V., in his progres 
through the Borders, dealt with Adam Scott of 
Tushiclaw. The king remained only to satisfy 
himself that he had seen the last dying otros 
of that worthy, when he took a path over t 

mountains which separate the vale of Ett 
from the head of Yarrow, which has ever since 
borne the name of the “ King’s Road.” yes 
narch arrived so suddenly at Henderland, that 

surprised Cockburne sitting at dinner, and “4 
out one moment’s delay, he ordered him 





An 
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wth horro 


Lady's Seat, where the roar of the foaming 
t might drown the tumultuous noise, 
ich attended the execution of her beloved hus- 
The following old ballad given in the 
minstrelsy, is said to be her ** Lament :” 





“My love he built me 2 bonny bower, 


And elad it a’ wi’ lvlie flower, | 
A brawer bower ye ne'er did see, | 
Than my true love he built for me. | 
« There came a man, by mildle day, 


He spied his sport, and went away; 


And brought the king that very night, 
Who brake my bower, and slew my knight. | 


“ He slew my knight, to me so dear; 
He slew my knight, and poined his gear; 
My servants all for life did flee, 
And lefc me in extremitie. 


“Tsewed bis sheet, making my mane; 
I watehed the corpse, myself alane ; 
I watebed his body, night and day; 

y ut wypps , > } ‘ 
No living creature came that way. 


“] took his body on mv back, 
And whiles T gaed, and whiles T sat; 
I digged a grave and laid him in, 
And happed him with the sod sae green. 


“But think nav’ ve my heart was siir, 
When I laid the moul’ on his yellow hair; 
O think nv ye my heart was wae, 
Wheu I turned about, awa’ to gae ? 
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ont and hanged before his own door. Filled | which possesses the true character of border 
r, his wife fled to a place still called | music. 
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Douglass, or the Dhu Glass, the black and grey 


water, is the next tributary of consequence. It 
descends from the left, from the Blackhouse 





“Nae living man I'll love again, 
Since that mv lovely knigit is slain; 
Wi’ 22 lock of his yellow bair 
Il chain my heart for ever mair.” 


Thomonument of this unfortunate knight and 


his lady, consisting of a large stone broken lato 
le pene — ’ vin) hnorial on 
three parts, still Les in the deverte | burial-p'ace 
: } a Lo Pail re | 
that surrounded the chapel of the castle, with this 


( 
. : . 4 lesnem | ae Nn To Bune aoen 
inscription on it—** Here lves Perys of Cokburne 


and his Wyfe Marj ey.” 


Near to the point where the Kirkstead Burn 


joins the lower end of the Inke are the ruins of 


. . ‘at ‘ 
Drvhope To ec'ebrated as the birth-place of 
' , 2 ’ , 6S = 
\ vs ) ‘ vil i ot hid] - s 9 of Dr} i) }' . 
: ie 
sf is ! lered famous” by the rad.tiona! 
macs > a} 1.7} Te © 4 . ‘ > » wae on Goes 
name of the riower ¢ f Yarrow. She Was marr “<] 


to Walter Seott of Harden, who was as reuowned 
) 
i 


Fae tes ) » ° oq: . “2 atte 

this exploits as a bold Border-rider, as she was 
cae tw ee _— er ae nll 
rh rp V YB} eC KNOV 1h »t WilCvc.lel th »>WCil- 


known ballad should be considered as dedicated 
her, or to sone subsequent Flower of Yarrow, 


<> 


( 
twe believe that there were others, af.er her 


ume, We certainly ean hardly coneeive the 
reagh, moss-tr oping Harden dissolving into such 
verses as these :— 

“Hanpy’s the love which meets return, 
When in soft flame souls e pial burn, 
Pat words are wanting to discover, 

The torments of a hopeless lover. 

Ye registers of Heaven re!ate, 

Whilst noting o'er the rolls of fate, 

Did yon there see me marked to marrow 
Mary Scott the Flower of Yarrow ?” 


And believing, as we do, that the verses are the 
Production of a more modern and less romantic 
*s*, we shall spare our readers from the inflic- 
bon of any more of them; whilst, at the same 
ime, we give them the assurance, from our 
2 experience, that they pass very well when 
®ing to the simple melody to which they belong, 


' 
| 
| 
' 


| 


ee 





Heights, which rise 2,370 feet above the sea, and 
it joins the Yarrow immediately after passing a 
eragzy rock, called the Douglass Craig. The re- 
mains of the ancient tower of Blackhouse, stand 
in this wild and solitary glen. The building ap- 
pears to have been square, with a circular turret 
atone angle for carrying up the staircase, and 


flanking the entranes. From this ancient tower, 
Lady Margaret Douglass was carried off by her 
lover, which gave rise to that sad, but well- 
authenticated, legend which is told in the ballad 
called, ‘* The Douglas Tragedy.” 


“* Rise up, rise np, now Lord Donglas,’ she says, 
* And pnt on your armour so bright, 
Let it never be satd that a danzhter of thine 
Was married to a Lord under mght. 


“* * Rise np, rise up, mv seven bo'd sons, 
And put on your armonr so bright, 
Anil take better care of vonr younger sister, 
Tor your eldest’s awa the last night’ 


“ He's monnted her on a milk white steed, 
And himself on a dapple grey, 5 
With a buzelet bora hung down by his side, 
And lightly they rode away. 


“ Lord William looket o'er his left shoulder, 
‘To see what he could see, 
And there he spved her seven brethren bold, 


Come ridiug o’er the lee. 


‘* Licht down, light down, Luly Marg'ret,’ he said, 
‘Aud hold mvy st lin your hand, 
Until that agamest vonr seven brethren bold, 
Aud your Father, | make a stand.’ 


“* She held his steed in her milk-white hand, 
And never shed one tear, 
Unul that she saw her seven brethern fa’, 
And ber father hard fiziting, who loved her so dear. 


True lovers le rue mony a 


} + . * erat — 
Dil a racer l cau neve g muir. 


““ O, she’s ta’en ont her handkerchief, 
It was o' the Ho il sae tine, 

And ave she dignted her father’s bloody wounds 
Phat Were redder than the wine. 

“ <Q ehinse, O chnse, Lady Marg’ret,’ he said, 

‘O whetier will ye gang or bide” 

‘Til wang, Pl gang, Lord Villiam,’ she said, 

‘For you lave lefi ne no other gnide. 


“« He's lifte? her on a milk-white steed, 
And hi nself ov a dapple grey, 
With a buge et-born hung down by his side, 
And slow.y they baith rode away. 


‘¢O they rade on, and on they rade, 

And a’ by the light of tae moon, 

Until they came to yon wan water, 
And there they lighted down. 


‘* They lighted down to tak’ a drink 
Of the spring that ran sae clear; 
And down the stream ran his gude heart's blood, 
And sair she ‘gan to fear. 


*** Hold up, hold up, Lord William,’ she says, 
For I fear that yon are slain!’ 
‘’Tis naething but shadow of my scarlet cloak, 
That shines in the water sae plain.’ 


“ © they rode on, and on they rode, 
And a’ by the light of the moon, 
Unul they cam’ to his mother’s ha’ door, 


| And there they lighted down. 
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“ *Get up, get up, lady mother,’ he says, 
‘Get up and let me in! , 
Get up, get up, lady mother,’ he says, 
‘For this nizht my fair lady l’ve win. 


«**O mak’ my bed, lady mother,’ he says, 
*O mak’ it braid and deep! 
And lay Lady Marg’ret close at my back, 
And the sounder I will sleep.’ 


“ Lord William was dead long ere midnight, 
Lady Marg’ret long ere day— 
And all true lovers that gang thegither, 
May they have mair luck than they. 


6* Lord William was buried ir St. Marie’s kirk, 
Lady Marg’ret in Marie’s quire, 
Out o’ the lady’s grave grew a bonny red ro3e, 
And out o’ the knight's a brier. 
« And they twa met, and they twa plat, 
Aud fain they wad be near, 
And w’ the warld might ken right weel, 
They were twa lovers dear. 


“ But bye and rade the Black Douglas, 
And wow but he was rough ! 
For be pulled up the bonny brier, 

And flang’t in St. Marie’s loch.” 
Seven large stones, erected on the neighbouring 
heights of Blackhouse, mark the spot where the 
seven brethren were slain, and the Douglas burn 
is said to be the stream at which the lovers 
stopped to drink. 

Opposite to the Douglas water, that of Altrive 
comes in from the right. Here it was that James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, had his small farm, 
which, we believe, his Grace the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch generously gave him rent-free, and here 
he accordingly lived until his death. Nothing 
can be more retired, or thoroughly pastoral-look- 
ing, than the country around the kirk, manse, and 
bridge of Yarrow, and it is impossible for a 
stranger, who may be in the habit of exercising 
his reflective powers as he journeys along, to pass 
by this simple House of God, humbly rearcd, 
a8 it is, among these extensive wilds, without 
feeling how calm, and pure, and uncontaminated 
with worldly thought and the bustle of busy 
life, must be—or, at least, ought to be—the 
worship that is likely to arise from beneath its 
grey roof. This is, indeed, a peaceful scene now; 
but, from varicus appearances, as well as tra- 
ditions, this particular neighbourhood would seem 
to have frequently witnessed bloody and fatal 
feuds. It must be a charming place of tem- 
porary sojourn for the angler, for we took occasion 
to lean over the bridge, and narrowly to inspect 
the river running under it, when we discovered 
many fine trouts, and some of them of a very 
large size, The new statistical account says, 
that “salmon, grilse, whitling, trout, eels, par, 
minnows, barbels, and sticklebacks, tenant the 
rivers.” Dut we suspect that few clean salmon 
or grilses get as high as this, in such condition as 
to alford good sport to the angler, or good food to 
man. It is remarkable that lampreys used to 
come up here to spawn, and, if we do not mistake, 
we ourselves saw several sticking to the stones, 
near the bridge, like floating pieces of tangle. 

T¢ would stem that two sanguinary and fatal 
eom bats took place hereabouts, in ancient times, 
and it appears to be very difficult to determine, to 
which of the two the old ballad, called the 








“Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” was, in reality dedj 
cated. <A certain knight, of the name of Se» : 
who was probably John, sixth son of the laird 
Harden, who resided at Kirkhope, or Oakw a 
Castle, was murdered hercabouts by his “mang 
the Scotts of Gilman’s-cleuch. Again, ing ‘ 
called Annan’s Treat, a huge monumental ston. 
with an eligible inscription, was discovered, which 
is supposed to record the event of a combat, ie 
which the male ancestor of the present Lord 
Napier was slain, And then two tall unbewg 
stones are erected on Annan’s Treat, about eighty 
yards distant from each other, which the smallest 
child tending a cow will tell you, mark the spot 
where lic the twa Lords, who were slain jy Single 
fight. Seoti tells us, that “ Tradition affirms 
that, be the hero of the song whom he mar, be 
was murdered by the brother, cither of his wife, 
or betrothed bride. The alleged cause of maliea 
was the lady’s father having proposed to endoy 
her with the half of his property, upon her mar. 
riage with a warrior of such renown. The name 
of the murderer is said to have been Annau, and 
the place of the combat is still called Annan's 
Treat.” 
‘* Late at e’en, drinking the wine. 
And ere they paid the lawing, 
They set a combat them between, 
To fight it in the dawing. 


“** Oh stay at hame, my noble lord, 

Oh stay at hame, my marrow! 

My cruel brother will you betray, 
On the dowie houms of Yarrow.’ 


“© «Oh fare ye weel, my ladye gaye! 
Oh fare ye weel, my Sarah! 
For I maun gae, though I ne’er return, 
Frae the duwie banks of Yarrow, 


“‘ She kissed his cheek, she kaimed his hair, 
As oft she had done before, O; 
She belted him with his noble brand, 
And he’s away to Yarrow. 


“As he gaed up the Tinnis bank, 
I wot he gaed wi’ sorrow, 
Till down in a den, he spied nine armed men, 
On the duwie houms of Yarrow. 


“«¢Oh come ye here to part your land, 
The bonny forest thorough ¢ 
Or come ye here to wield your brand, 
On the dowie houms of Yarrow # 


“¢T come not here to part my land, 
And neither to beg nor borrow ; 

1 come to wield my noble brand, 
On the bonny banks of Yarrow. 


“¢TfT see all, ye’re nine to ane; 
And that’s 2n unequal marrow ; 
Yet will I fight while lasts iny brand. 
On the bonny banks of Yarrow, 


‘“ Four has he hurt, and five has slain, 
On the bloody braes of Yarrow, 
Till that stubborn knight came him behind, 
And run his body thorough. 


“ ¢Gae hame, gae hame, good-brother John, 
And tell your sister, Sarah, 
To come and lift her leafu’ lord; 
He's sleeping sound on Yarrow.’ 


“Vestreen, I dreamed a dolcful dream, 
I fear there will be sorrow; 
I dreamed I pou’d the heather green, 
Wi my true love, on Yarrow. 


“0 gentle wind, that bloweth south, 
From where my love repaireth, 
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kiss from his dear mouth, 
od eel = how he fareth ! 


«Bat in the glen strive armed men, 
They've wrought me dole and SOFTOW ; 
y’ve slain—the comliest knight they've slain— 
He bleeding lies on Yarrow. 
«As she sped down yon high, high hill, 
She gaed wi’ dole and sorrow, 
nd in the den, spied ten slain men, 
On the dowie banks of Yarrow. 


“She kissed his cheek, she kaimed his hair, 
She searched his wounds all thorough ; 
che kissed them till her lips grew red, 
~ On the dowie houms of Yarrow. 


uéNow, haud your tongue, my daughter, dear! 
For a’ this breeds but sorrow ; 

[ll wed ye to a better lord 
Than him ye lost on Yarrow. 


«6Q haud your tongue, my father, dear! 
Ye mind me but of sorrow ; 
4 fairer rose did never bloom, 
Than now lies cropped on Yarrow. 


” 


4s we proceed downwards from the Dowie 
Houms of Yarrow, the banks of the river con- 
tract, and the scenery becomes more picturesque, 
snd nothing can be more romantic than the old 
rlace of Hangingshaw, for ages the property of 
that ancient family the Murrays of Philiphaugh, 
but now belonging to Mr. Johnstone of Alva. 
The castle, which stood on a commanding ter- 


race, about half-way up the hill on the left bank | 


of the river, was unfortunately burned by acci- 
dent about seventy years ago, when Miss Mur- 
ray of Philiphaugh, sister of the present laird, 
the lady who was afterwards mother of the pre- 
ent Sir John Murray Nasmyth, of Posso, was 
saved from the 4ames as a child, by being extri- 
eated throngh a small window. Nothing now 
remains of the ruins but a few fect of the wall 
and some outhouses. There was great gricf in 
the country in consequence of this misfortune, as 
the proprietor and his family were much beloved 
for their many virtues—virtues which have not 
wen lost in the person of his present representa- 
tive, the brother of Lady Nasmyth, whom we 
have had for some years the advantage of know- 
ing and respecting, as one of the most honour- 
le, upright, and straightforward gentlemen 
with whom we have ever been acquainted. This 
¥as certainly the building which is so pointedly 
uoticed in the old ballad of the “ Song of the 
Vatlaw Murray,” who was an ancestor of the 
present family. The ballad itself is too long for 
fntire quotation, but thus it begins :— 


‘ 
, 


: Ettricke Foreste is a fair foreste, 

Iu it grows manie a semelie trie; 

There’s hart, and hynd, and dze, and rae, 
And of a’ wild bestis grete plentie. 
lere's a fair castelle, biggit wi’ lyme and stane, 
O' gin it stands not pleasauntlie ! 

In the fore front o’ that castelle fair, 

Twa unicorns are bra’ to see; 
fre's the picture of a knight, and a ladye bright, 
Au’ the grene hollin abune their brie.” 


g 
vot tells us that Mr. Plummer, the sheriff. 


depute of Selkirkshire, had assured him, that he 


Wel] reme 


mbered the insignia of the unicorns ex- 


the old Tower of Hangingshaw. 


“There an outlaw keepis five hundred men; 
¢ keepis a royalle cumpanie:! 
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His merryemen are a’ in ae liverye clad, 
©’ the Lincone grene say gae to see; 
He and his ladye in purple clad, 
O! gin they lived not royallie !” 


This bold and gallant knight was in no other 
respcet an outlaw than this, that he thought he 
had reason to believe himself as much king of the 
surrounding forest, which he won by his sword from 
the Southrons, as the King, James V., who, we 
think, then reigned, believed himself to be king 
of Scotland. Nothing in the ballad would lead 
us to imagine that Murray abused his power by 
acting the tyrant within that which he held to be 
his own natural jurisdiction. The ballad is very 
interesting, and the whole story of it may be told 
in two words. A report reaches the king, in- 
forming him of the princely and independent life 
which Murray leads, The king resolves to bring 
him under his dominion, and marches with a 


| Strong force to bring him to reason, 


“ The king was coming throngh Cadon Ford, 
And full five thousand men was he, 
They saw the derke foreste them before, 
They thought it awsome for to see.” 


But the king, unwilling to proceed to extremities 
with a knight who appears to have been of noble 
and gallant courage and character, expresses a 
desire to treat, and at last, after much negotia- 
tion, he grants such terms, at Murray's request, 
that he cannot refuse to aceopt of them, and so 
he at once becomes a faithful and powerful vassal 
of the crown, 


“* Thirlandis of Ettricke Foreste fair, 
1] wan them from the enemie; 
Like as I wan them, sae wili I keep them, 
Contrair a’ kingis in Christentic.’ 


** All the nobilis the king about, 
Said pity it were to see him dee— 
‘Yet grant me mercie, sovereign prince, 
h.xtend your favour unto me. 


‘* <TH give the keys of my castell, 
Wi the blessing o’ ny gay ladye, 

Gin thon'lt make me sheriffe of this 
And a’ my offspring after me.’ 


foreste, 


“* Wilt thou give me the keys of thy eastell, 
Wi the blessing of thy gave ladye ? 

I'll make tuee sherilfie of Ettricke Foreste, 
Surely while upward grows the tree ; 


If vou do not tra:tour to the king, 
Forfaulted sall thou nevir be.’ ’’ 


Murray, with great honour to himself, then pro- 
eeeds to make terms for the satety of all his allies 
and followers, and these being all ge nerously 
settled by the king to his new vassal’s satisfac- 
tion, that which had threatened to have produced 
most sanguinary conflict was happily and peace- 
fully terminated without a drop of blood being 
shed. 

We never ean forget that delicious day of idle- 
ness which we spent amidst the shades of Hang- 
ingshaw. The umbrage of the timber is magni- 
ficent, and what we most rejoiced in were the 
rows of grand old yew trees, which are such as 
are rarely to be met with. The scene is alto- 
gether a woodland one, and it exhibits the re- 
mains of symmetrical gardening, run, by neglect, 
into wildness. How we wished to have been able 
to have reared up the old house again, as if with 
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the wand of a magician, even if the consequence 
had been that we should have been compelled to 
drink off the famous “ Hangingshaw Ladle” full 
of that potent ale which, whilst the ancient family 
flourished here, always stood on tap to slake the 
thirst of all comers whatsoever. 

Passing the modern place of Broadmeadows 
the situation of which, on the left bank, is very 
charming, we come next to Newark Castle, on 
the right bank—perhaps the most interesting 
ebject onthe whole stream of the Yarrow, whe- 
ther we consider its picturesque effect, its ro- 
mantic situation, or the many Interesting asso- 

tcd withit. Its name of 
Newark seems to hare been given to 1t to dis- 


. * 7 *4 ee F eo ‘ ern Cg a0 c+! 
tineuisn it from a much mor ancient Cast.c 


we > 4B ort on yrs fa NO 
elations thet are connes 


: ' ‘ ar 
which once stood somewhere in this neighbour- 


hood, called Auld Wark, which is said to have 
been founded by Alexander II!. Doth were origi- 
nally designed for the residence of the sovereign 
when he went to hunt in Ettrick Forest. It 
scms to have been held by the celebrated outlaw 
Murrey, and to have at that time formed part of 
the property regarding which he negotiated with 
James V. In Inter times it was granted to the 
family of Buecleuch, who made it an oerasional 
residence for more thana century. Here, it is 
said, that the Duchess of Monmouth and Buce- 
eleuch was brought up, and it was probably for 
this reason that Sir Walter Seott chose to adopt 
it as the scene in which the ol harper is made 
to chaunt the ‘* Lay of the Last Minstrel” for 
her amusement. 


“ We passed where Newark’s stately tower 


+" 5 £ * 1+ ? se as Ma . 
Looks out from Yariow's birehen bower: 
rt : + wean t saat) ® ] * 

LHe mInsirel g zed Veicild We aSida i eye, 

No humtler resting place was nich. 


m i 
With hesitating step at last, 
‘The erm! ttl d portal-are h he passed, 
Wh. pondrous grate, and tinssy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war; 
But never closed the iren door 


Acainst the desolate and poor. 

The Due! marked hi pace, 
His tinid mien and reverend foce, 
Arid bade her peee the meninis t lI, 


‘That they should tend the ol! man well; 


For she had known adversity, 
Though bern in such a high degree: 
In pride of power, iu benuty's 1 oom, 
Had wept o er Monmouth's bieudy tomb.’’ 
} ae ea? ee ae 
A horrible association is attached to the court- 


yeu Loft this ea tle, for here it is said that General] 
Leslie, the conqueror at VPhiliphaugh, did sum- 
mary nulitary cxceution on some of the prisoners 
taken there, and we do not shuder the less at 
this craucliy, that we happen lwo have his blood in 
ur ve.ns, 

Un the oppovite bank of the river stands an 
} ble eottage, nestled en re the woed ; but 
lively and unpretencing as iis reof may be, it 
may well elaim to be noticed among the proudest 
of the objects of whch this highly favoured 
Yarrow can beast. Here it was that the justly 
‘iuugo Park first saw 
the light. The name of the farm is Fowlshiels. 

We hnow of few rivers, cit! cr in the Highlands 
ez Lowlands, which afford more beautiful rocky 
scenery than the Yarrow docs here, Its steep 
bauks are fringed with the most elegant, free- 


aplahen 4 1 nana +, 9 em 
ecievraced abu ciil PpPlisig 
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growing, natural oaks, and overgrown with 
richest herbage of plants that artist could deg 
whilst the stream itself rushes fiercely and pre. 
cipitously along, boiling, eddying, and sparkli 
among the rocks and stones, producing the utmost 
animation and variety. <A walk conducts alon 
the right bank, and the whole forins a ean @ 
the grounds of his Grace the Duke of Buecleuch’s 
hunting seat of Bowhill, which, with jts exten. 
sive plantations, may be said to {fill the Whole 
space lying within the point of junction of th 
Ettrick and Yarrow. 

A little way below Newark, but on the left bank 
of the river, is the Harchead wocd, where My 
Murray, of Philiphaugh, has built himself a y 
pretiy residence. And still lower down than this 
lies the extensive battle-plain of Piliphaugh, 
opposite to the town of Selkirk. Before crossing 
to Sclkirk we shall hastily touch on some of the 
circumstances connected with the battle. Ita 
pears to be most strange that Leslic could have 
advanced with his small army by so long and eir. 
cuitous a route towards Philiphaugh without Mon. 
trose, who was living in Selkirk, having been made 
aware of it. But the fact is, the Marquis was so 
hated by the people about here, that no informa 
tion was allowed to reach him. On the other 
hand, every one secms to have been ready to assist 
Leslie, and certain willing and faithful guides whom 
he fell in with, conducted a portion of his small 
force, round by a circuitous path, in such a way 
as to place it directly in rear of the Royal amy, 
The surprise was sudden and fatal, and Montrose 
himself was so little prepared for it, that he had 
hardly time to reach the field of battle, so as to 
participate in the defeat. We have seen a curi- 
ous silver locket, found on the field of Philiphaugh, 
and now in the possession of Mr. Graham of 
Lynedoch. It is heart-shaped—cn one side there 
isearved along straight heavy sword, and belowit 
a winged heart, showing probably that it belonged 
to a Douglas—on the other side is a heart pierced 
through with darts, with the motto, “ I live and 
dye for loyaltye.” On opening it, there is el 
graven on the inside of the Ld, “I mourne for 
Monarchie,”’ and the locket contains a most beat 
tiful minute «’to-relievo likeness of Montrose. 

Now let us sing— 


v ° . ° , 
“Up wi’ the sutors 0 Selkirk.’ 


for honester or baulder fellows are nowh:re to be 
found. We, for our part, shall never forget the 
circumstance of our being invited by them to 4 
large meeting, which was got up expressly in out 
honour, and where we had the satisfaction of 
being listened to with great attention by thein 
and the good and true men of Galashiels, whe 
likewise appeared there, whilst we unfolded to 
them some of our liberal doctrines. The 
were the descendants of those brave men who 
marched to Flodden, and perished m 

fatal field. That exquisitely beautiful s0D%s 
the ‘« Flowers of the Forest,” as it is now know? 


was composed by a lady in Roxburghshire 


; the 
many years ago, to the ancient tune of 
ballad, the words of which are now almost ¢- 
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, The first and last lines of the first 
ganza of the existing verses are part of the old 


pallad. 


4f've heard them lilting, at the ewe milking, 
Lasses @ lilting, before dawn of day; 
But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning; 
The flowers of the forest are a’ wede away.” 





Close to Selkirk is one of the most lovely and | 
gique spots which is anywhere to be found— | 
ge mean ‘* The Haining.” We never shall for- | 
get the wonderful effect of this scene when we | 
gere first introduced to it as a juvenile angler. 
It appeared to us rather like some dream of the 
fancy than anything real. And, alas! we cannot, 
yithout deep grief, recal our last visit to this spot 
of fairy-land, which took place a short time pre- 
sjous to the death of our friend, Mr. Pringle, of 
Clifton, the late proprictor. The house, of large | 
size and, in some respects, somewhat Italian in 
its style, is found standing on a long architectural 
terrace, hanging over one of the most beautiful | 
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and peaceful-looking lakes that ever was seen. 
The banks of the lake, as they recede from the 
eye into the deer-park, are lawny, and charm- 
ingly wooded. The terrace is ornamented with 
fine statues, and, in short, the tout ensemble is 
like a scene freshly imported from Italy. And 
at the time we last saw it, as already alluded to, 
it was, indeed, altogether Italian; for the heat 
was so intense that we could not exist in the 
house, and, accordingly, our evenings were spent 
sitting listlessly on the terrace, watching the 
gamekeepers fishing from the boats with their 
nets, and in the enjoyment of the lovely scene 
and balmy air, and oceasionally puffing a cigar, 


‘or imbibing a refreshing draught of hock and 


soda-water. Alas! our amiable and kind host 
is now no more! 

Below Selkirk, the valley of the Ettrick widens, 
and the river presents few objects of interest un il 
its junction with the Tweed, which we have al- 
ready had occasion to notice, takes place imme- 
diately below Sunderland Hall, 





SECRET SOCIETIES. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


Ara very early age commenced my own inte- | 
rest in the mystery that surrounds secret socic- 
ties; the mystery being often double—1l. What, 
they do ; and 2. What they do it for. Except | 
as to the premature growth of this interest, there | 
was nothing surprising in that. For everybody 
that is by nature meditative must regard, with 
a feeling higher than any vulgar curiosity, small | 
fraternities of men forming themselves as sepa- | 
rate and inner vortices within the great voricx | 
of society, communicating silently in broad day- | 
light by signals not even seen, but if scen, not | 
understood except among themselves, and con- | 
nected by the link either of purposes not safe to | 
be avowed, or by the grander link of awfal truths 
which, merely to shelter themselves from the hos- 
tility of an age unpreparcd for their reception, 
must retire, perhaps for generations, behind thick 
curtains of secrecy. To be hidden amidst crowds 
is sublime—to come down hidden amongst crowds 
from distant generations, is doubly sublime. 

The first incident in my own childish expo- 
rence that threw iny attention upon the possibi- | 
lity of such dark associations, was the Abbé | 
Barae)’s book, soon followed by a similar book of | 
Professor Robison’s, in demonstration of a regu- 
lar conspiracy throughout Europe for extermi- | 
hating Christianity. This I did not read, but I | 
heard it read and frequently diseussed. I had | 
already Latin enough to know that cancer meant | 
4erab, and that the disease so appalling to a 
child’s imagination, which in English we call a | 
*aneer, as soon as it has passed beyond the state | 
f an indolent schirrous tumour, drew its name 
from the horrid claws, or spurs, or roots, by which 
* connected itself with distant points, running 
taderground, aa it were, baffling detection, and 


What I heard read 


defying radical extirpation. 


aloud frem the AbLé gave that dreadful cancerous 


character to the plot against Christianity. This 
plot, by the Abbé’s account, stretched its horrid 
fangs, and threw out its forerunning feelers and 
tentucles into many nations, and more than one 
century. That perplexed me, though also fasei- 
nating me by its grandeur. How men, living in 
distant periods and distant places—men that did 
not know each other, nay, often had not even 
heard of cach other, nor sp ykke the same lan- 
guages—could yet be parties to the s 
ainst a mighty religion towering to the highest 


agi 
oS ome . 
Then, also, 


ame treason 
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heavens, puzzled my comprehension. 


| . I 4 " . +o " 
when wickedness was so easy, why did they tak 


all this trouble to be wicked? Th how and the 
why were alike mysterious to me. Yet the Abbé, 
everybody said, was a good man; incapable of 
telling falseho yds, or of countenancing falsehoods; 
and, indeed, to say that was superiluous as re- 
garded myself; for every man that wrote a book 
was in my eyes an essentially good man, being a 
revealer of hidden truth. Things in MS. might 
be doubtfal, but things printed were unavoidably 
and profoundly true. So that if [ questioned 
and demurred as hotly as an infidel would have 
done, it never was that by the slightest shade I 
had become tainted with the infirmity of seepti- 
cism. On the contrary, I believed everybody as 
well as everything. And, indeed, the very start- 
ing-point of my too importunate questions was 
exactly that incapacity of tcepticism—not any 
lurking jealousy that even part might be false, 
but confidence too absolute that the whole must 
be true ; since the more undeniably a thing was 
certain, the more clamorously I called upon 
people to make it intelligible. Other people, 
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when they could not comprehend a thing, had 
often a resource in saying, “ But, after all, per- 
haps it’s a lic.’ had no such resource, A lie 
was impossible in a man that descended upon 
earth in the awful shape of four volumes octavo, 
Such a great man as that was an oracle for me, 


far beyond Dodona or Delphi. The same thing 


occurs in another form to everybody. Often (you 
know)—alas! too often—one’s dear friend talks 
something, which one scruples to call ‘‘ rigma- 
role,” but which, for the life of one (it becomes 
necessary to whisper), cannot be comprehended. 
Well, after puzzling over it for two hours, you 
say, “Come, that’s enough; two hours is as 
much time as I can spare in one life for one un- 


intelligibility.” And then you proceed, in the 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 








chronological relations to myself, used _ 
puzzle me; because, as the interval between us had 
diminished, within the memory of man, so rapid} 
that, from being five times younger, [ found ig 
self less than fuur times younger, the natura) “i 
ference seemed to be, that, in a few ye 

should not be younger at all, but might come 
to be the older of the two; in which case, J 
should certainly have “ taken my change” out of 
the airs she continually gave herself on the Score 
\of “experience.” That decisive word «ey. 
perience” was, indeed, always a sure sign to me 
that I had the better of the argument, and that 
it had become necessary, therefore, suddenly 
to pull me up in the career of victory by a yio. 
lent exertion of authority ; as a knight of old, 





most tranquil frame of mind, to take coffee as if | at the very moment when he would else have 


nothing had happened. The thing does not 
haunt your sleep ; for you say, “ My dear friend, 
after all, was perhaps unintentionally talking 
nonsense.” Dut how if the thing that puzzles 
you happens to be a phenomenon in the sky or 
the clouds—something said by Nature? Nature 
never talks nonsense, There's no getting rid of 
the thing in thatway. You can’teall thet “ rig- 
marole.’’ As to your dear friend, you were scep- 
tical; and the consequence was, that vou were 
able to be tranquil. There was a valve in reserve, 
by which your perplexity could escape. But as to 
Nature, you have no scepticism at all; you believe 
in her to a most bigoted extent; you believe every 
word she says. And that very belief is the cause 
that you are disturbed daily by something which 
you cannot understand. Being true, the thing 
ought to be intelligible. And exactly beeause it is 


not—exactly because this horrid uninteligibility is | 


denied the comfort of doubt—therefore it 1s that 
you are so unhappy. If you could once make up 
your mind to doubt and to think, ‘‘ Oh, as to 
Nature, I don’t belicve one word in ten that she 
says,” then and there you would become as tran- 
quil as when your dearest friend talks nonsense. 
Ay purpose, as regarded Baruel, was not tentative, 
as if presumptuously trying whether I should like 
to swallow a thing, with an arriére pensce that, if 
not palatable, I might reject it, but simply the 
preparatory process of a boa-constrictor lubricat- 
ing the substance offered, whatever it might be, 
towards its readier doeglutition; that result, 
whether easy or not easy, being one that followed 
at any rate. 

The person, who chiefly introduced me to Baruel, 
was a lady, a stern lady, and austere, not only in 
her manners, which made most people dislike her, 
but also in the character of her understanding and 
morals—an advantage which made most people 
afraid of her. Me, however, she treated with un- 
usual indulgence, chiefly, I believe, because I kept 
her intellectuals in a state of exercise, nearly 
amounting to persecution. She was just five 
times my age when our warfare of disputation 
commenced, I being seven, she thirty-five ; and 
she was not quite four times my age when our 
warfare terminated by sudden separation, I be- 
ing then ten, and she thirty. eight.—This change, 


unhorsed his opponent, was often frozen into up. 
just inactivity by the king’s arbitrary signal for 
parting the tilters. It was, however, only when 
very hard pressed that my fair antagonist took 
this not fair advantage in our daily tournaments, 
| Generally, and if I showed any modcration in the 
assault, she was rather pleased with the sh 
rattle of my rolling musketry. Objections she 
rather liked, and questions, as many as one 
| pleased upon the pourquoi, if one did not go on 
to le pourquoi du pourquoi. That, she said, was 
carrying things too far: excess in anything she 
disapproved. Now, there I differed from her: 
excess was the thing Idoatedon. The fun seemed 
to me only beginning, when she asserted that it 
had already ‘ over-stepped the limits of pro- 
_pricty.” Wa! those limits, I thought, were soon 
' reached. 
| But, however much or often I might vault 
over the limits of propriety, or might seem to 
| challenge both her and the Abbé—all this was 
| but anxiety to reconcile my own secret belief in 
the Abbé, with the arguments for not believing ; 
'it was but the form assumed by my earnest de- 
| sire to see how the learned gentleman could be 
right, whom my intense faith certified beyond all 
'doubt to be so, and whom, equally, my perverse 
| logical recusancy whispered to be continually in the 
wrong. I wished to see my own rebellious argu- 
ments, which I really sorrowed over and bemoaned, 
| knocked down like ninepins ; shown to be softer 
than cotton, frailer than glass, and_ utterly 
worthless in the eye of reason. All this, indeed, 
the stern lady assured me that she had shown 
over and over again. Well, it might be so; and 
to this, at any rate, as a decree of court, I saw 4 
worldly prudence in submitting. But, probably, 
I must have looked rather grim, and have wished 
devoutly for one fair turn-up, on Salisbury plain, 
with herself and the Abbé, in which case my 
heart told me how earnestly I should pray that 
they might for ever floor me, but how melancholy 
a conviction oppressed my spirits that my destiny 
was to floor them. Victorious, I should find my 
belicf and my understanding in painfal schism: 
beaten and demolished, I should find my whole 
nature in harmony with itself. 
The mysteriousness to me of men becoming 
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by the way, in the multiple that expressed her 


partners (and by no means steeping partners) im 
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yciety of which they had never heard ; or, 
5 . . . 
-. of one fellow standing at the beginning of 
wintry, and stretching out his hand as an 
lice towards another fellow standing at 
the end of it, without either having known of the 
5 existence—all that did but sharpen the 
igierest of wonder that gathered about the general 
my of secret societies. Tertullian’s profes- 
«ion of believing things, not in spite of being im- 
ible, but because they were impossible, is not 
theextravagance that most people supposeit. There 
‘sadeep truth in it. Many are the things which, 
in proportion as they attract the highest modes | 
of belief, discover a tendency to repel belief on that | 
of the scale which is governed by the lower 
understanding. And here, as so often elsewhere, 
the axiom, with respect to extremes meeting, 
manifests its subtle presence. The highest form 
of the incredible, is sometimes the initial form 
ofthe credible. But the point on which our irre- 
concilability was greatest, respected the cui Lono 
of this alleged conspiracy. What were the con- 
irators to gain by success? and nobody pre- 
tended that they could gain anything by failure. 
The lady replied—that, by obliterating the light 
of Christianity, they prepared the readiest open- 
ing for the unlimited gratification of their odious 
appetites and passions. But to this the retort was 
too obvious to escape anybody, and for me it threw 
itself into the form of that pleasant story, reported 
from the life of Pyrrhus the Epirot—viz., that 
one day, upon a friend requesting to know what 
ulterior purpose the king might mask under his 
expedition to Siciiy, “‘ why, after that is finished,” 
replied the king, ‘‘ I mean to administer a little 
correction (very much wanted) to certain parts of 
Italy, and particularly to that nest of rascals in La- 
tium.” “And then—” said the friend : “and then,” | 
said Pyrrhus, “next we go for Macedon; and, after | 
that job’s jobbed, next, of course, for Greece.”’ 
“Which done,” said the friend: “ which done,” 
interrupted the king, “ as done it shall be, then 
ve're off to tickle the Egyptians.” ‘ Whom 
having tickled,” pursued the friend, “ then we” 
—“tiekle the Persians,” said the king. ‘“ But 
after that is done,’’ urged the obstinate friend, 
“whither next ¢” “ Why, really man, it’s hard 
say; you give one no time to breathe; but 
ve'll consider the case in Persia, and, until we've 
‘ettled it, we can crown ourselves with roses, and 
pass the time pleasantly enough over the best 
wine to be found in Eecbatana.” ‘ That’s a very 
Just id a,” replied the friend; “but, with sub- 
mission, it strikes me that we might do that just 
ae, and, at the beginning of all these tedious 
—_ instead of waiting for their end.” ‘“ Bless 
we: said Pyrrhus, “if ever I thought of thai 
before, Why, man, you’re a conjurer ; you've dis- 
“vered a mine of happiness. So, here boy, bring 
us roses and plenty of Cretan wine.” Surely, on 
‘ame principle, these French Encyclopédistes, 
2 Bavarian Illuminati, did not need to postpone 
¥ Jubilees of licentiousness which they promised 
nats lves, to so very indefinite a period as their 
on over the ruins of Christianity. True, 
‘pulse of hatred, even though irrational, 
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may be a stronger force for action than any motive 
of hatred, however rational, or grounded in self- 
interest. But the particular motive relied upon 
by the stern lady, as the central spring of the 
anti-Christian movement, being obviously insuffi- 
cient for the weight which it had to sustain, 
naturally the lady, growing sensible of this herself, 
became still sterner; very angry with me; and not 
quite satisfied, in this instance, withthe Abbé. Yet, 
after all, it was not any embittered remembrance 
of our eternal feuds, in dusting the jacket of the 
AbLé Baruel, that lost me, ultimately, the favour 
of this austere lady. All that she forgave; and 
especially because she came to think the Abbé as 
bad as myself, for leaving such openings to my 
inroads, It was on a question of politics that our 
deadliest difference arose, and that my deadliest 
sarcasm was launched; not against herself, but 





against the opinion and party which she adopted. 


I was right, as usually Iam; but, on this occasion, 
must have been, because I stood up (as a patriot, 
intolerant, to frenzy, of all insult directed against 
dear England); and she, though otherwise patrio- 
tic enough, in this instance ranged herself in 
alliance with a false anti-national sentiment. 
My sareasm was not too strong for the case, But 
certainly I ought to have thought it too strong 
for the presence of a lady; whom, or any of 
her sex, on a matter of politics in these days, 
so much am I changed, I would allow to chace 
me, like a fvot-ball, all round the tropies, 
rather than offer the least show of resistance. 
But my excuse was childhood ; and, though it 
may be true, as the reader will be sure to remind 
me, that she was rapidly growing down to my 
level in that respect, still she had not quite 


reached it; so that there was more excuse for me, 


after all, than for her. She was no longer five 


| times as old, or even four; but when she would 


come down io be two times as old, and one time 
as old, it was hard to say. 

Thus I had good reason for remembering my 
first introduction to the knowledge of Secret So- 
cieties, since this knowledge introduced me to 
the more gloomy knowledge of the strife which 
gathers in clouds over the fields of human life ; 
and to the knowledge of this strife in two shapes, 
one of which none of us fail to learn—the per- 
sonal strife which is awakened so eternally by 
difference of opinion, or difference of interest ; the 
other, which is felt, perhaps, obscurely by all, 
but distinctly noticed only by the profoundly re- 
flective, viz., the schism—so mysterious to those 
even who have examined it most—between the 
human intellect and many undeniable realities of 
human experience. As to the first mode of strife, 
I could not possibly forget it ; for the stern lady 
died before we had an opportunity to exchange 
forgivenesss, and that left a sting behind. She, 
I am sure, was a good forgiving creature at heart; 
and, especially, she would have forgiven me, be- 
cause it was my place (if one only got one’s right 
place on earth) to forgive her. Had she even 
hauled me out of bed with a tackling of ropes in 
the dead of night, for the mere purpose of recon- 
ciliation, I should have said—“ Why, you tee, [ 













































































can’t forgive you entirely to-night, because I’m 
angry when people waken me without notice, but 
to-morrow morning I certainly will; or, if that 
won’t do, you shall forgive me. No great matter 
which, as the conclusion must be the same in 
either case, viz., to kiss and be friends.” 

Put the other strif:, which perhaps sounds me- 
taphysical in the reader’s ears, then first wakened 
up to my perceptions, and never again went to 
slecp amongst my perplexities. Oh Cicero! my 
poor, thoughtless Cie-ro! in all your shallow 
me‘aphysics not once did you give ut'erance 
to such a bounce as when you asserted, that 
never yet did human reason say one thing and 
Nature s yanother. On the contrary, every part 
of Nature—mechanics, dynamics, morals, meta- 
physics, and even pure mathematics—are con- 
tinually giving the le flatly by their facts and 
conclusions to the very necessities and laws of 
the human understanding. Did the reader ever 
study the Antimonics of Kant? If not, he has 
read nothing. Now, there he will have the plea- 
sure of secing a set of quadrilles or reels, in which 
old Mother Reason amuses herself by dancing to 
the right and left two variations of blank contra- 
diction to old Mother Truth, both variations being 
irrefragable, each variation contradicting the 
other, cach contradic‘ing the equatorial reality, 
and each alike (though past all denial) being a 
lie. But he necd not goto Kant for this, Let 
him look as one having eyes for looking, and 


everywhere the same perplexing phenomenon | 


occurs, And this first dawned upon myself in 
the Barucl ease. As Nature is to the human in- 
tellect, so was Baruel to mine. Weall behHeve 
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of martyrs, those men were sublimé—not 
as cowards, notmoreas martyrs ; for the cow lens, 
that appeared above, and the courage that | 
below, were parts of the same machinery. 

But another feature of sublimity, which jt = 
_ prises one to see so many coarse minded men ma 
aware of, lies in the self- perpetuation and phenix. 
| like defiance to mortality of such Socicties, This 
| feature it is that throws a grandeur even op 

, a 

| humbug, of which there have been many examp 
_and two in particular, which I am soon Zoing to 
memorialise, Often and often have mep of 
finer minds felt this seerct spell of grandeur, and 
laboured to embody it in external forms, Thers 
was a phoenix-club once in Oxford (up ang 
down Europe there have been several) that py 
its constitution grasped not only at the sart of 
immortality aspired after by Pheenix Insuraneg 
offices, viz. a legal or notional perpetuation, liable 
merely to no practical interruptions as regarded 
paying, anda fortiori asregarded receiving mo 
but otherwise fast asleep every night like other 
dull people—far more faithful, literal, intense, 
was the realisation in this case of an undying life, 
Such a condition as a “sede vacante,” which ig 
a condition expressed inthe constitutions of all 
other socicties, was impossible in this, for any office 
whatever. That great case was realised which hag 
sinee been described by Chateaubriand as gover. 
ning the throne of France and its successions, 
‘* His Majesty is dead !”’ shouts a voice, and this 
seems to argue, at least, a moment's interregnum: 
not at all; not amoment’s: the thing is impos- 
sible : simultaneous (and not successive) is the 
breath thatejaculates ‘*may the King live for ever.” 








in Nature without limit, vet hardly understand a | 
page amongst her innumerable pages. I believed | 
in Barucl by neecssity, and yet everywhere my | 
understanding mutinied against 7s. 

Sutin Baruel I had heard only of Seeret So- 
cieties that were consciously fermed for mis- 
chievous ends; or if not always for a distinet | 
purpose of evil, yet always ina spirit of malig- 
nant contradiction and hatred. Soon I read of 
other Socicties even more secret, that watched 
over truth dangerous to publish or even to whis- 
per, like the sleepless dragons that Oriental fable 
associated with the subterraneous guardianship of 
real treasures. The secrecy, and the reasons for 
the secrecy, were alike sublime. The very image, 


unveiling itself by unsteady glimp es, of men 
Inked by Lrotherly love and perfect confidence, 
meeting in secret chambers, at the noontide of 
night, to shelter, by muffling, with theirown persons | 
interpos d, and at their own risk, some solitary | 
lamp of truth—sheltering it from the carclessness | 
of the world, and its stormy ignorance—this would 
soon have blown it out—sheltering it from the 
hatred cf the world, that would coon have found 
out its nature, and made war upon its life—that was 
superhumanly sublime, ‘lhe fear of thore men was 
sublimc—the courage was sublime—the stealthy 
thief like means were sublime—the audacious end, 
viz., to change the kingdoms of carth, was sublime. 
If they acted and moved like cowards, those men 
were sublime ; if they planned with the audacity 








The birth and the death, the rising and the set- 
tiny, synchronise by ametaphysical nicety of neck- 
and-neck, inconceivable to the book keepers of 
earth. These wretched men imagine that the 
second rider's foot cannot possibly be in the stir- 
rup until the first rider’s foot is out. If the one 
event occurs in moment M, the other they think 
must occur in moment N. That may be as ree 
gards stirrups, but not as regards metaphysics. 
| admit that the guard of a mail-coach cannot 
possibly leave the post-office before the coachmaa, 
but upon the whole a little after him. Such base 
rules, however, find themselves compelled 
give way in presence of great metaphysicians— 
in whose science, as I stoop to inform book- 


| keepers, the effect, if anything, goes rather 


a-head of the cause. Now that Oxford club 
arose on these sublime principles: no disease 


‘like intermitting pulse was known there. No 


fire, but Vestal fire, was used for boiling the 
ten ket'le. The rule was—that, if once ente 
upon the matricula of this amar: nthine club, 


thence forwards, come from what zone of the 
earth you would—come without a minutes 


notice—send up your card— Mr. O. P., from 
the Anthropophagi—Mr. P. O., from the me 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders 
—instantly you were shown in to the sublime 
presence. You were not limited to any pa 
ticular century. Nay, by the rigour of 
theory, you had7 our own choice of 
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might be convenient to you, was con- 
ot tothe club. The constitution of the club 
med, that, in every successive generation, 
a matter of course, a President duly elected, 
his authorised delegate) would be found in the 
chair; scornfully throwing the onus of proof to the 
contrary upon the presumptuous reptile that 
joubted it. Public or private calamity signified 
got. The Tresident reverberated himself through 
s long sinking fund of Surrogates and Vice- 
Presidents. There, night and day, summer and 
winter. seed-time and harvest, sat the august 
mad, looking as grim as the Princeps Senatis 
amongst the Conseript Fathers of Rome, when 
the Gauls entered on the errand of cutting their 
throats. If you entered this club on the very 


caste errand, the President was backed to a lerge 





amount to keep his seat until his successor had | 


been summoned. Suppose the greatest of revolu- 
tions to have passed over the island during your 
absence abroad ; England, let us say, has even 
been conquered by a polished race of Hottentots. 
Very good: an accomplished Hottentot will then 
be found seated in the chair; you will be 
allowed to kiss Mr. President’s black paw ; and 
vill understand that, although farewells might 
becommon enough, as regarded individual mem- 
bers, yet by the eternal laws of this eternal club, 
the word adjournment for the whole concern was a 
yord so treasonable, as not to be uttered without 
risk of massacre. 

The same principle in man’s nature, the ever- 


lasting instinct for glorifying the everlasting, the | 
impulse for petrifying the fugitive, and arresting | 


the transitory, which shows itself in ten thousand 
forms, has also, in this field of seeret confedera- 
tions, assumed many grander forms. To strive 
aflera conquest over Time the conqueror, isalread y 
great, in whatsoever direction. But it is still 


greater when it applies itself to objects that | 
sre per se immortal, and mortal only as respects | 
their alliance with man. Glorification of heaven— | 


litanies, chaunted day and night by adoring 


hearts—these will doubtless ascend for ever from | 


this planet. That result is placed out of hazard, 
and needs not the guarantee of princes. 
where, from some climate, from some lips, such 
4 worship will not cease to rise. but, let a 
man’s lucal attachments be what th y may, he 


must sigh to think that no assignable spot of 


ground on earth, that no nation, that no family, 
enjoys any absolute privilege in that respect. 
No land, whether continent or island—nor race, 
Theilier freemen or slaves, can claim any fixed 
inheritance, or indefeasible heirlooms of truth. 
Yet, for that very reason, men of deep piety have 


} . . 
tthe more carnestly s‘riven to bind down, and 
chain 


} ) . . 
moce.s of some unchanging establishments, even 
athe Greek Pagans of old chained down their 
> . . . 
89ds * fiom di serting them; have striven to train 


ee, 


°*Ch tined down thir Gods” :—Many of the Greek states, 
64 it has not been sufficiently ingnired wich states 

0 what age, had a notion that in war-time the tntelary 

> dl the place, the epichorial gods, were liable to 
better’ Y Secret offers of temples more splendid, altars 
Served, &e. from the enemy; so that a standing 


sSome- | 
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the vagrant water-brooks of Wisdom, lest she 
might desert the region altogether, into the chan- 
nels of some local homestead ; to connect, with a 
fixed succession of descendants, the conservation 
of religion ; to root, as one would root a forest 
that is to flourish through ages, a heritage of an- 
cient truth in the territorial heritage of an ancient 
househeld. That sounds to some ears like the 
policy that founded monasticinstitutions. Whether 
so or not, it is not necessarily Roman Catholic. 
The same policy—the same prineiple—the sigh- 
ing afer peace and the image of perpetuity—have 
many times moulded the plans of #rctestant fami- 
Such families, with monastic imaginations 
linked to Protestant hearts, existed numerously 
in England through the reigns of the First James 
and Charles—families amongst the gentry, or 
what on the Continent would be called the lower 
nobility, that remembered with love the solemn 
ritual and services of the Romish Church; but 
with tiis love combined the love of Protestant 
doctiines. Amongst these families, and dis- 
tinguished amongst them, was that of the Far- 
rers.* The name of their patrimonial estate was 
Little Gidding, and, I think, in the county of 
Hertford. They were, by native turn of mind, 
and by varied accomplishments, a most interest- 
ing family. In some royal houses of Europe it 
was once a custom, that every son, if not every 
daughter, should learn a trade. This custom 
subsisted down to the days of the unhappy Louis 
XVI., who was a locksmith ; and I was once as- 
sured by a Frenchman, who knew him well, not 
so bad a one, considering (you know) that one 
cannot be as rough as might be wished in seold- 
ing a locksmith that one is obliged to address as 
‘* your majesty.” A majestic locksmith has a 
sort of right to be a bad one. The Farrers 
adopted this eustom, and most of them chose the 
trade of a bookbinder. Why this was a good 
trade to choose, I will explain in a brief digression. 
It is a reason which applies only to three other 
trades, viz. to coining, to printing books, and to 
making gold or silver plate. And the reason is 
this—all the four arts stand on an isthmus, con- 
necting them, on one side, with merely mechanie 
crafts, on the other side, with the Fine Arts. This 
was the mark'ng distinction between the coinages 
of ancient classical days and our own, Our Euro- 
pean and East Indian eccinsare the basest of all base 
products from rude barbaresque handicraft. They 
are imagined by the man, some horrid Cyclops, 








danger existed, lest these gods shonid desert to the hostile 
camp; and especially, because, not knowing the rate of the 


| hosule biddings, the indigenous worshippers had no gride 


their own conceptions of truth within the | 





to regulate their own coupterlildings. In this embar- 
rassiucnt, the p udent course, as most people believed, was 
tu chain the divine idols by the leg, with golden fetters. 


*“ The Farrers."—There is, but by whom written I really 
forget, a separate memoir of this family, and published as 
a separate volume. In the county bistories (such as 
Chauncy’s, &e.) will also be found ske’ :hes of their his- 
tory. Butthe most popular form in which their memorials 
have been retraced is a biography of Nicholas Farrer, in- 
troduced into one of the volumes, I caunot say which, of 
the Ecclesiastical Biography—an interesting compilation, 
drawn up by the late Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, a brother 
of the great poet. 
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poker, and atenpenny nail. Now, the ancient | Who but idiots judge by the event? 4 
coins were modelled by the same immortal artists | fore, as I condemn the man’s vanit per 
that conceived their exquisite gems, the cameos | so because he claims some steers — rer 
and intaglios, which you may buy, in Tassie’s bably were none of Ais (not content 7 bo 
Sulphurs, at a few shillings each, or for much | rating his own, he absolutely sialon Tee exe 
less in the engraved Glyptothece. But, as to | murders!) yet, when you turn from eee 
coining, our dear lady the Queen (God bless her!) | art, in which he practised only as an web 
is so avaricious, that she will have it all to herself. | his orféverte—then you feel the inte am. b 
She taboos it. She won’t let you or me into the | vides the charlatan from the man ys that di 
smallest share of the business ; and she lags us if} genius. As a murderer, he was a bs CXQUIsite 
we poach, That is what call monopoly. And | as an artist in gold, he was inimitable. Fame’ 
I do wish her Majesty would be persuaded to read | there remains book-binding, of weed Finally, 
a ship-load of political economists that I could | may affirm, that, being usually “i also 
point out, on the ruinous consequences of that | handicrafts, it ts sussepiitle of - Me of 
vice, which, otherwise, it may be feared nobody | effects in the enrichments walle 4 higher 
ever will read. After coining, the next best | ture, heraldic emblazonries " &e rd — 
trade is Printing. This, also, might approach to Farrer selected for his trade He h ta me 
= “ Myowe — the twilight of do- | on foot through Spain ; and I should thiakeite 
ge, reader, I mean to have a printing-press in | impossible ad. there . 
my own study, I shall print on areas | 4 naa be eerie te py: =e 
yond as ape ror for distribution | told, thongh I have not seen 5 sane i. 
amongst people that I love; but rich and ri ie 
must be the gems on which J shall pl mace, tnaent aes =—— » . saree’ 
scend to bestow this manual labour. I mean, | great Complutensian Bible, cave yew: : 
also, to print a spelling-book for the reader’s couragement to a new st le of bit teed nA 
ane 1 reads, he surely ought to | for harmonising with the grandece a 
speil. 1ope he will not be offended. i 
pA} hep be oil a0 be stat. be | Reon, ond Be soeed aoe 
awful insult that man could offer to his brother | ments which the Farrers | had Pi op 4 
rei in wn case =* bequeath it by will | perfection. But the most steele he te 
o his possible grandson. Two generations mig : oi ; wee ti 
‘ooh = t the affront, Or if Soe aad rane been — . % be exaltation of their 
nishes me with his name, I will also print on a aadionliins pes ‘tc . “’ " - i for their 
res rig’ the good old ancestral legend—‘‘A. B., head dealer and pada henshe 
is book, Heaven grant him grace therein to look ” | we 1 i g sade loft Me 
As to Plate-making, it seems to rank with vdicale ‘Gane oe aI nthe ee _ 
chanic baseness ; you think not of the sculptor, | Madame Guyon Quietism A n 2 ee 
the chaser, and their exquisite tools, but of Shef. | there was te the fees r a afte es % aspiration 
field, Birmingham, Glasgow, sledge-hammers, and | of earth : in Mr Tose tia by peg 
pincers. It seems to require no art. I think Lia devotional one — tf fh epee sleae 
could make a dessert spoon myself. Yet the open- _with the sailiic cael rs t te arr a 
ings which it offers are vast, wherever wealth | to the we 1d nd wi “4 1 * ompree ee 
exists, for the lovelicr conceptions of higher i. the mo sips of we si pore =" 
Benvenuto Cellini—what an artist was he! _ a aE, SON of oh dai an mere en 
are some few of his most exquisite works in this | family pone Seed sseaeie° 
country, which may be seen by applying in the | ship. They epee chanel Rts. y couse 
right quarters. Judge of him by these ‘and not | erated, as s r f ‘es of their rank #8 had 
by his autobiography. There he mneene as : te England. ~~ oe te had 
ri ee a ee a to a of forming a choir. Gradually the estab- 
der but himself. His own are leans "that's pean shy pty — ni ~ ee ba 
all you can say; but not one of them is Grst-zate How far the on even, ; a or a cae 
or to be named on the same day with the Pope's would be hard to say . ty “we nei he ferment 
attempt at murdering Cellini himself, whic ala in a ne br sein g 
P g Cellini himself, w lich must the times, until the meeting of the Long 
— = a —— of the con- | Parliament in Nov. 1640, and in Jess than two 
sseur. rue, the Papa : res : : 
ceed, and most of Cellini's did. "What of ther? tg Hog pas cael vi <4 “a —n 
™ : e it absolutely impossible 


ane adhere systematically to any scheme of 


* When a murderer is thorough 
9 = s thoroughly diseased by vanit : 
one loses all confidence in him. Cellini went fen the nature, which required perfect seclusion from 


plan of claiming all eminent murders, suitable i i ithi i 

time a sinee et aaeer oe we loaigy seed med worldly cares within the mansion, and pa 
ry — > = be . a marked adespoton * This was the earliest attempt at a Polyglot Bible, aod 
p ae) te ae ae ve a aperses y one pretender after | had its name from the town of Ci mplutum, whieh I 
qnother axis om. Een siple homicides he won not | uhok, Alena de Hance. The Henares i «ile 

5 es, | Some readers wi joni 

a here ata Bonbon pd a Nema be prtnded | cent ion he fis piste of Compl, Be ie 
ward to corroborate his statement. . = ae being short; not Compultum but Complt 
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ranquillity outside. Not to mention that the 
Farrers had an extra source of molestation at 
that period, when Puritanism was advancing 
-11~ to a domineering station of power, in the 
suspicions which unjustly (but not alto- 
unplausibly) taxed them with Popish lean- 

ngs. A hundred years later, Bishop Butler drew 
himself at Durham the very same suspicion, 
and in some degree by the very same act, viz., by 
sn adoption of some pious symbols, open undeni- 
ably to the whole catholic family of Christian 
Charches, and yet equivocal in their meaning, be- 
eguse popularly appropriated from old associations 
ofhabit to the use of Popish communities. Ab- 
sracting, however, from the violent disturbances 
of those stormy times in the way of all religious 
schemes, We may collect that the scheme of the 
Farrers was—that the chapel services should be 


going on, by means of successive “veliéfe” as in | 


camps, OF of ‘* watches” as at sea, through every 
hour of the day and the night, from year to year, 
from childhood to old age. Come when you 
might, come in the dawning, come in the twilight, 
come at noonday, come through silent roads in 
the dead of night, always you were to be sure of 
hearing, through, the woods of Little Gidding, 
the blair of the organ, or the penitential wail of 
the solitary choristers, or the glad triumphant 
barst of the fall choir in jubilation. There was 
some affinity in Mr. Farrer’s mind to the Spanish 
peculiarities, and the Spanish modes of grandeur ; 
awful prostration, like Pascal’s, before the divine 
idea; gloom that sought to strengthen itself by 
tenfold involution in the night of solitary woods; 
exaggerated impressions (if such impressions could 


be exaggerated) of human wretchedness, and a | 


brooding sense of some unknown illimitable gran- 
deur—a sense that could sustain itself at its na- 
turallevel, only by eternal contemplation of objects 
that had no end. ; 

Mr. Farrer’s plan for realising a vestal fire, or 
something beyoud it, viz., a secrecy of truth, 
burning brightly in darkness —and, secondly, a per- 
petuity of trath—did not succeed ; as many a noble 
scueme, that men never heard of, has been swept 
away in its infancy by the ruins of flood, fire, earth- 
quake, which also are forgotten not less completely 
than what they ruined. Thank Heaven for that! 
If the noble is often crushed suddenly by the 
guoble, one forgetfulness travels after both. " The 
wicked earthquake is forgotten not less than the 
glorious temples which it ruined. 
Farrer plan has repeatedly succeeded and pros- 
Pered through a course of centuries, and for pur- 
poses of the same nature. But the strange 
thing is (which already I have noticed), that the 
general principle of such a plan has succceded most 
ely when applied to purposes of humbug. 
‘a te best-known of all Secret Societies, that 

&r have been, are the two most extensive monu- 
Be onbes on the one side and credulity on 
ath er. They divide themselves between the 

‘ent world and the modern. ‘The great and 

ustrious humbug of ancient history was, THE 

LEUSINIAN Mysteries. The great and illus- 
us humbug of modern history, of the history 


Yet the | 
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which boasts a present and a future, as well as a 
past, is Freemasonry. Let me take a few liber- 
ties with both. 

The Eleusinian humbug was for centuries the 
opprobrium of scholars. Even in contemporary 
times it was such. The greatest philosopher, or 








polyhistor, of Athens, or of Rome, could no more 
| te'l you the secret—the to aporeton (unless he 
had been initiated, in which case he durst not tell 
_it)—than Ican. In fact, if you come to that, per- 
| haps I myself can tell it. The ancient philoso- 
pher would retort that we of these days are in 
| the same predicameit as to our own humbug— 
the Freemasons. No, no, my friend, you’re 
wrong there. We know all about that humbug, 
as I mean to show you. But for what we know 
of Eleusis and its mummeries, which is quite 
enough for all practical purposes, we are indebted 
to none of you ancients, but entirely to modern 
sagacity. Is not that shocking, that a hoax 
should first be unmasqued when it has been de- 
funct for 1,500 years ? Theinterest which attaches 
to the Eleusinian shows, is not properly an in- 
terest in them, but an alien interest in accidents 
indirectly connected with them. Secret there 
was virtually none ; but a mystery at length begins 
to arise—how it was that this distressing secret, 
viz., of there being no secret at all, could, through 
so many generations, pass down in religious con- 
servation of itself from all profane curiosity of 
outside barbarians. There was an endless file of 








heroes, philosophers, statesmen, all hoaxed, all 
of course incensed at being hoaxed, and yet not 
one of them is known to have blabbed. A great 
modern poet, musing philosophically on the re- 
sults amongst the mob “in Leicester’s busy 
square,” from looking through a showman’s tele- 





scope at the moon, is surprised at the crowd of 
spectators going off with an air of disappoint- 
ment : 

“ One after one they turn aside ; nor have I one espied, 
That doth not slackly go away, as if dissatisfied.” 
Yes, but I can tell him the reason of that. The 
fact is, a more pitiful sight for sight-seers, than 
our own moon, does notexist. The first man that 
showed me the moon through a glass of any power, 
was a distinguished professor of astronomy. I 
was so incensed with the hoax (as it seemed) put 
upon me—such a weak, watery, wicked old har- 
ridan, substituted for the pretty creature I had 
been used to see—that I marched up to him with 
the angry design of demanding my half-crown 
back again, until a disgusting remembrance came 
over ine, that, being a learned professor the show- 
man could not possibly have taken any half-crown, 
which fact also destroyed all ground of action 
against him as obtaining money under false pre- 
tences. I contented myself, therefore, with say- 
ing, that until he showed me the man in the moon, 
with his dog, lanthorn, and bundle of thorns, I 
must decline corroborating his fancy of being 
able to exhibit the real old original moon and 
no mistake. Endymion never could have had 
such a sweetheart as that. Let the reader take 
my advice, not to seek familiarity with the moon. 





Familiarity breeds contempt. 
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It is certain that, like the travellers through 
** Leicester’s busy square,” all the visiters of 
Eleusis must have abominated the hoax put 
upon them— 





“nor have I one espied, 

That did not slackly walk away, as if dissatisfied.” 
See now the different luck of hoaxers in this world. 
Joseph Ady is smoked pretty nearly by the whole 
race of man. The Continent is, by this time, 
wide awake; Belgium has refused to take in his 
letters; and the cruel Lord Mayor of London has 
threatened to indict Joe for a fraud, value two- 
pence, by reason of the said Joe having seduced his 
lordship into opening an unpaid letter, which was 
found to contain nothing but an invitation from 
“yours respectfaully’’-—not to a dinner party— 
but to an early remittance of one pound, for 
reasons subsequently to be disclosed. I shou'd 
think, but there’s no knowing, that there might 
be a chance st.ll for Joe (whom, really one begins 
to pity, as a persecute! man—cruising, like the 
Flying Dutchman, through seas that have al! 
closed their ports), in Astrachan, and, perhaps, in 
Mecca. Some bus ness might be done, for a few 
years, in Timbuc*oo; and an opening there would 
undoubtedly be found for a connexion with Abd- 
el-Kader, if only any opening could be found te 
Abd-cl-Kader through the French lines. Now, 
on the other hand, the goddess, and her establish- 
ment of hoaxers at El] usis, did a vast “stroke of 
business” fur more than six centuries, without any 
“unpleasantrics’’* occurring ; no cudgels shaken 
in the streets, little incident 
making too familiar,) has made contemptible to 
the philosophy of Joe ; iened 


no round robins, s} 
by the whole maindeck of the academy or the 


° . ee i ‘ he 
nts that custom (by 


porch; no practors or lord mayors threatening | 


at . a ; } ee 
aciu0ns re) CruUndaAaTuUT 
” . } - > . é 7 . ar? y . 
pences that had gone astiay. ‘ Misfortune ac- 
aim * ‘ nme se +) ‘ ~~ ? e -on . 99 ‘ 
quaints a@ man w.th strange bed-fellows ;” and 


} 


humble-t into a 


for onee, of pecketing their 


‘om nisfortu bares } nm han: 
the common misfortu having been hoaxe: 


— } nWrraied 
lowers tue pro miest 
Strange 


wrongs in silence. 


unanimity, 
Jc leusis, with her fine bronzed 


face, might say proudty aud laughingly— Cxpo-e 


me, indced!—why, I hvaxed this man’s great- 
grandfather, and | trust to hoax his great-grand- 
son; nerations of his house 
shail be hoaxel, and aftcrwards grateful to me 
for not exposing that fact of the hoax at thcir 
private expense.” 

There is a singularity in this ease, of the same 
kind as that stra*agem, (but how prodigiously ex- 
ceeded in its scale,) imperfeetly exeeuted on the 
Greek leaders by the Persian Satrap Tissaphernes, 
but perfectly, in one or two cases, amongst the 
savage islands of the South Seas, upon European 
crews, when one victim, having first been caucht, 
has been used as the means of trepanning all his 
comrades in succession. Each successive novice 
has been tamed, by terror, into an instrument for 


7 — . ee “ 


¢ a cr / 1p ] ven . 
ail ot (ave een, O} 





* «*Unpleasantries’’-this is a new word, launched a 
very few years back in some commercial towns. It is gene- 
rally used—not in any sense that the reader would collect 
from its antipole, p/evsantry, but ina sense that he may 
abstract from the context in the sentence above. 
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decoying other novices, from A to Z. 

this feature of interest about the Eleusin: 
Teleta?, is another which modern times }, 
quickened and developed, viz., the gift of enor. 
mous nonsense, the inspiration of nonsense, which 
the enigma of these mysteries has been the 
fortunate means of blowing into the brains of 
various able men. It requires such men, in f, 
to succeed as speculators in nonsense, None but 
a man of extraordinary talents can write fir. 
rate nonsense. Perhaps the prince of al] men 
ever formed by nature and education, for writing 
superior nonsense, was Warburton. Tho Na- 
tural vegetation of his intellect tended to that 
kind of fungus which is called ** crotchet;” s9 
much so, that, if he had a just and powerful 
thought (as sometimes he had), or even a wisg 
and beautiful thought, or even a grand one, by the 
mere perversity of his tortuous brain, it Was soon 
digested into a crotchet. This native tend 

of his was cultured and watered, for years, by hig 
practice as an attorney. Making him a bishop 
was, perhaps, a mistake ; it eértainly stunted the 
growth of special pleading, perhaps ruined the 
science; on the other hand, it saved the twelve 
judges of that day from being driven mad, as they 
would have been by this Hermes Trismezistus; this 
born Titan, in the realins of La Chicane. Some 
fractions of the virus descended threuch the War. 
burtonian commentaries upon Pope, &c., correding 
the flesh to the very bones, wherever it alighted, 
But the Centaur’s shirt of W.’s malignity was 
destined for the Hebrew lawgiver, and all that 
could be made to fall within that field. Did my 


_ reader ever read the “ Divine Legation of Moses”? 
| Is he aware of the mizhty syllogism, that single 


», and mourning over two- | 


block of granite, such as vou can see nowhere but 
at St. Petersburg, on which that elaborate work 
There is a Welsh bridge, near Llan- 
roost, the birth-place of Inigo Jones, built by 


reposes ¢ 


‘that architect with such exquisite skill, that the 


people astonished me (but the people were two 


'milk-maids), by protesting that invariably 4 
| little breeze-footed Camilla, of three years old, im 
' running across, caused the bridge to tremble like 





a guilty thing. So admirable was the equilli- 
brium, that an infant’s foot disturbed it. Unhap- 
pily, Camilla had sprained her anele at that time, 
<o that the experiment could not be tried ; and 
the bridge, to me, seemed not guilty at all (te judge 
by its trembling), but as innoeent as Camilla her- 
self. Now, Warburton must have sought to rival 
the Welsh pontife in this particular test of arebi- 
tectural skill; for his syllogism is so divinely 
poised, that if you shake this key-stone of his great 
arch (as you certainly may), then you will become 
aware of a vibration—of a nervous tremor—ram 
ning through the ent’re dome of his divine leg® 
tion; you are absolutely afraid of the dome coming 
down with yourself in the centre ; just as the Lian 
roost bridge used to be near going into hysteres 
when the light-footed Camilla bounded across it 
This syllogism, on account of its connexion | 

the Eleusinian hoax, I will rehearse: it is 
the very perfection of a crotchet. Suppose 


the major proposition to be this—That 10 


= 2. = B%2. 
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are 


rat 
reli 
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Tener a F 


unless through the advantage of divine 
‘ration, could dispense with the doctrine 
of fature rewards and punishments. Suppose the 
ginor proposition this—That the Mosaie religion 
4id dispense with that doctrine. Then the con- 
dusion will be—ergo, the Mosaic relig'on was 
jivinely inspired. The monstrous tenor of this 
argument made it necessary to argue most elabo- 
nately that all the false systems of false and cruel 
rions were affectionately anxious for main- 


gon, 


reli 
a } 
tgining the 


doctrine of a future state ; but 2dly, | 
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shat the only true faith and the only pure worship | 


were systematically careless of that doctrine. 
Of course it became necessary to show, inter alia, 
that the Grecian States and law-givers main 
tained officially, as consecrated parts of the pub- 
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casual reader to ask, if this were the very hingo of 
all legislative ethics in Greece, how it happened 
that it was a matter of pure fancy or accident 
whether any Greek, or even any Athenian, wera 
initiated or not; 2dly, how the Bishop would 
escape the following dilemma—if the supposod 
doctiine were advanced merely as an opinion, one 
amongst others, then what authority did it draw 
from Eleusis? If, on the other hand, Eleusis pre- 
tended to some special argument for immortality, 
how came it that many Greek and some Roman 
philosophers, who had been introduced at Eleusis, 


| or had even ascended to the highest degree of 


tic religion, the doctrine of immortality as valid | 


for man’s expectations and fears; wuilst at | 


ssalcin, at Hebron, on Mount Sinai, this 
Jerasal ’ 5) 

ine was slighted. Generally speaking, a 
doctrin Po) =? 
a hard thing to establish. The Bishop 
fie is a hard thing to establish. The Bis} 
of Gloucester was forecd to tax his resources 
asan artist, in building palaces of air, not less 
than ever Inigo Jones before him in building 
hi ehall or St. Vitus’s bridze at Llanroost. Un- 

uit . 

less he could prove that Paganism fought hard for 
this true doctrine, then by his own argument 
Paganism would be found true. Just as, inverse- 
lv, if he failed to prove that Judaism counte- 


aneed the false doctrine, Judaism would itself be | 


found false. Which ever favoured the false, was 
true; which ever favoured the truce, was fal-e. 
Ther-’s a crotchet for you, reader, round and full 


as any prize turnip ever yet crowned with laurels | 
by great agriculiural Socicties! | suspect that in | 


4 ? -eette ' beast oat es . ° 
Homeric language, twice nine of such degenerate 
’ 


men as the reader and myself could not grow 
« eo 


mm > rs ai i we ' 

such acrotchet as that! 
‘Tt! Y* ’ ’ 47 r ‘ ~ - *4 ”* * 
i .S.10P had, thereiore, to prove—it Was an 


“ee ae ’ oe ‘ 

ouligation self-created by His own syllogism—that 

the Pagan religion of Greeeo, in some great aa- 
) inet 


tistel on the doctrine of a feture sta‘e as the 
basis on which all legal ethics rested. This great 
doctrine he had to suspend as a chandelier in his 
halls of } 


#enzis, did not, in diseussing this question, refer 
to that secret proof which, though not privileged 


to develop, they might safely have built upon as a 


postulate amongst initiated brothers? An opinion 
ungrounded was entitled to no weight even in the 
mobs of Elens's—an argument upon good grounds 
must have be n often alluded to in philosephie 
schools. Neither could a nation of holy cowards, 
trembling L.ke the bridge at Lianroost, have had 
it in their power to intereept the propagation of 
such atruth. The 47th of Euclid I. might have 
been kept a seeret by fear of assussination, be- 
cause no man could communicate that ina moment 
of intoxication; if his wife, for instanec, should 
insist on his betraying the secret of that proposi- 
tion, he might safely tell her—not a word would 
she understand or remember; and the worst result 
L 


would be, that she would box his ears for impose 


‘ing upon her. IT once heard a poor fellow com- 


i until 


pia.n, that, being a Freemason, he had been led 
the life of a dog by his wife, as if he were Samson 
and she were Dalilah, with the purpose of forcing him 
to betray the Mzsonie secret and sign : and these, 
he solemnly protested to isall, that heAad betrayed 
most regularly and faithfully whenever he hap- 
pened to be drunk. But what did he get for his 

Ine 4 Ali the return he ever had tor the 
kindness of this invariable treachery was a wi rd, 


thor.sed institution of the land, tauelt and in- | too commen, I regret to Say, IM feimlaie l ps, Vidz, 


iddle-de-dee: and he declared, with tears in his 
eves, that peace for him was out of the question, 
h 


} 1 


C eould find out svme ])- Lusible fal eli od 


Pagan mythology. A pretty chandelier | that might prove more satisfactory to his wife’s 


fora Christian Bishop to be chaining to the roof | mind than thetruth. Now the Lleusinian secret, 
‘ ; ; " : 7 grr . vo 

and lighting up for the clorv of heathenism ! JIn- | af it re lated to the immortality of the soul, could 
. * | . 


voluntarily ene thinks of Aladdin’s impious order 


} 


| not have the protection of obscurity or complex 


for a roc’s exe, tho egg of the very deity whom th» | involution. If it had, then it could not have been 


tlave of the lainp se: ved, to hang up in his prinei- 
pal saloon. The Lishep found his chandelier, or 
fane‘ed he had found it, in the old lumber garrets 
of Eleusis, He knew, he could prove, what was 
taught inthe Eleusinian shows. Was the Bishop 
ever there? No: but what of that? He could 


| intelligible to mobs: if it had not, then it could 
not have been guarded against the fervor of con- 
fidential conversation. <A very subtle argument 
could not have been communicated to the multi- 
| tudes that visited the shows—a very popular argu- 
ment would have passed a man’s lips, in the ar- 


read through ainilestone. And Virgil, in his 6th | dour of argument, before he would himself be 


#neid, bad given the world a poetic account of the 
Teletai, which the sishop_ kindly translated and 
“panded into the truth of absolute prose. The 

etrine of immortality, he insisted, was the chief 
eret revealed in the mysteries. And thus he 
Proved decisively that, because it taught a capital 
truth, Paganism must be a capital falsehood. It 

iMpossible to go within a few pages into the in- 
fumerable details. Sufficient it would be for any 


aware of it. 

But all this is superfluous. Let the reader 
study the short essay of Lobeck on this subject, 
forming one section in three of his Aglaophamua, 
and he will treat, with derision, all the irrelevant 
skirmishing, and the vast roars of artillery pointed 
at shadows, which amuse the learned, but disgust 
the philosophic in the “* Divine Legation.” Mueh 
remains to be done that Lobeck’s rustic seclusion 
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denied him the opportunities for doing ;* much 
that can be done effectually only in great libraries, 
But I return to my assertion, that the most me- 
morable of all Secret Societies was the meancst. 


That the Society which made more people } 

their tongues than ever the Inquisition did, or the 
medizval Vehm-gericht, was a hoax ; nay, ex 
Freemasonry, the hoax of hoaxes, oe 





* It may seem strange to imsinuate against the Aglao- 
phamus any objection, great or small, as regards its eru- 
dition—thet being the main organ of its strength. But 


precisely here lay the power of Lobeck, and here his | 


weakness; all his strength, and his most obvious defect. 
Of this he was sensible himself. At the very period 
of composing the Aglaophamus, he found reason to com- 
plain that his situation denied him aecess to great Jibra- 
ries : and this, perhaps, is felt by the reader most in the 
part relating to the Elcusinian mysteries, least in that 
relating to the Orphic. Previously, however, Lobeck had 
used his opportunities well. And the true praise of his 
reading is, not so much that it was unusually extensive, 


as that it was unusually systematic, and connected iis: li 
in all its parts by unity of purpose. At the same Ume | 


it is aremark of considerable interest, that the student 
must not look in Lobeck, for luminous logic, or for siin- 
plicity of arrangement, which are qualifications for good 
writing, unknown to the great scholars of modern Ger- 
inany, to Niebulir altogether, and in the next degree un- 
known to Ottfried Mueller, and to Lobeck. Their defects 
in this re-pect are so flagrant, as to argue some capital 
vice in the academie training of Germany. Ilsewhere 
throughout the world no such monstrous result appears 
of chaotic arvangement from profound research. As re- 
gards philosophy, and its direct application tothe enigmas 


of these Grecian mysteries, it is no blame to Lobeck that | 
none must be looked for in him, unless he had made some | 


pretence to it, which I am not aware that he did. Yet in 
one instance he ought to have made sucha pretence: 
mere good sense should have opened his eves to one ele- 
mentary bluuder of Warburton’s. I tax W., I tax all 
who have ever countenanced W., I tax all who have ever 


(To be concluded 


ee 


opposed W., I tax Lobeck as bringing up the rear of j 
0; ponents, one and all with the inexcusable blindne 


— 





torpor in using their natural eyesizht. So much of oh 
losophy as resides in the mere uatural faculty of reflective 


cise of this faculty which concealed] the blunder of W i 
confounding a doctrinal religion [such as Judaism Chris. 
tianity, Islamism] witha Pagan religion, which last hhag 
| acu/tus or ceremonial worship, but is essentially ino, 
ceptible of any dogma or opinion, Paganism ‘had » 
creed. no faith, no doctrine, little, or great, shallow . 
deep, fulse or true. Consequently the doctrine of a fature 
state did not (because it could not) belong to Paganism, 
Ilaving no doctrines of avy sort, Grecian idolatry could 
not have this. All other arguments against W, were q 
| posteriori from facts of archeology: this was a priori 
from the essential principle of an idolatrons religion, All 
other arguments proved the Warburtonian crotchet to be 
a falsehood : this proves it to be an impossibility. Other 
arguments contradict it: this leaves it in self-contradie. 
tion. And one thing let me warn the reader to beware of 
In the Oriental forms of Paganism, such as Buddbism, 
Brahminism, &¢., some vestiges of opinion seem at times 
to intermingle themselves with the facts of the mythology ; 
(all which, however, are ouly an after-growth of sectarian 
feuds, or philosophic dreams, that having survived oppos- 
tion, and the memory of their own origin, have finally 
confounded themselves with the religion itse!f as parts in 
| its original texture. But in Greece there never was any 
such confusion, even as a natural process of error, The 
schools of philosophy, always keeping themselves alive, 
naturally always vindicated their own claims against any 
incipient encroachimeuts of the national religion, 


| 
| ness would have exposed [pure sloth it was in the exer 
. 


in next Number.) 





LEIGH HUNT ON THE PENSION LIST. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF A 


It might rouse old Castlercagh or “ Gentle. | 


man George” himself, from their dishonoured 
graves, to witness the recent distribution of pen- 
sions. Once so sternly reserved for the broken- 
down hacks of aristocratic literature, for these 
whose right hand had lost its cunning in defend- 
ing the indefensible, and whose tongue had at 
last cleft to the roof of their mouths in bawling 
down the honest and the true—or for the dismissed 
mistresses, and superannuated bodymen and but- 
lers of the nobility—they are beginning, though 
still slowly and sparsely, to drop upon men of real 
merit, and upon the wives and families of the great 
departed. “he Whigs, whonomore than the Tories, 
have been munificent in their patronage of genius 
—nay, who in one egregious instance (when, 
namely, they stopped the pensions of Coleridge 
and the little band who shared with him the 
tardy liberality of George IV.) disgraced them- 
selves by unseemly penuriousness—seem at last 
determined to redeem their character. They 
have, as all the world now knows, conferred pen- 
sions on Leigh [unt, on Father Matthew, and on 
the families of Chalmers and Hood. This is as it 
should be, and as it should have been, long ere 
now. It were wrong to criticise, too severely, 
the probable motives for these acts of liberality— 


‘GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.”’ 


| to inquire whether they have not become awake 


‘to the prudence of taking a leaf out of Peel’s 
book, whose readiness to help Haydon amid the 
perplexities of state intrigue, and the agonies 
of a dissolving cabinet, did him such honour, and 
flew abroad far as the report of that one pistol 
which startled the whole land ; or whether they 
have been partly shamed into one of these gifts, 
by the generous proposal of the London literati, 
or whether we must class their conduct with those 
numerous acts of penitence which precede a pat- 
|‘ liamentary deathbed : without asking such ticklish 
questions, we, in common with every man of 
letters, and every lover of literature, are called 
upon to be thankful for it, to rejoice in it, and % 
find in it a happy augury for the future. Let 
the “sons of the morning” be glad. They are 
no longer so much under the ban of public opk 
nion and the proseription of power as they were. 
If no rain of mitres, or degrees, or dignities May 
be expected, still they shall henceforth not alto- 
gether lose their reward. They will now have 4 
new stimulus to exertion in the hope that, in pre 
portion to the energy and the truth of their exef- 
tions, may be the provision which a grate 

country and a good Government are likely # 





make for their declining years, and that there is 
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robability of their grey hairs going down 

yp the grave as those of paupers, or of being car- 

‘ed thither by the hands of pauper children. 

: Sach congratulations, however, can only avail, 
it turn out that such gifts, as the Government 

lately bestowed, are the firstlings of a large 


po fold. If not, if they be simply a sop to 
Cerberus, why, let Cerberus take his sop, and 


straightway seek more. Let the public, which 
has so unequivocally demanded, and got this con- 
ession, be strengthened by it to redouble its de- 

ds. There are still other veterans in the 
feld of literature unprovided for besides Leigh 
Hunt, other authors and other divines besides 
Hood and Chalmers may drop off suddenly in 
those days, when death, like all other things, is 
going at railway speed, and leave nothing behind 
but the barren lustre of a name. Government 
may go to sleep again on the subject, and the 
public, and above all, the press must be prepared 
ever and anon to break its repose, and in defect 
ofa“ starling,’ to ‘* holla out” with its thousand 
tongues such names as it deems most to deserve 
and most to require the bounty of the nation. 

In considering the whole history of the recent 
pensions, we meet with many circumstances cal- 
culated to inspire us with pleasure and with grati- 
tude. In the first place, we cannot but allude again 
tothe noble offer of the London literateurs to give 
amateur performances in behalf of Leigh Hunt, 
in London, Liverpool, and Manchester. It not 
only testifies to their generosity, but is one among 
many proofs, that the wretched jealousies which 
were wont to disgrace the literary world, are fast 
passing away, that a beiter spirit is coming upon 
ourera, and that a real and not a nominal repub- 
lie of letters may by and bye be formed. And 
whatever of such roots of bitterness do still re- 
main spring from whatever remains of the old 
degradation aud cont mpt,to which authors were 
subjected. Not very long ago, they were first 
elassed with wild beasts, and then wonder was 
expressed that they bit and devoured each other. 
In prop rtion as they have been permitted to rise 
in ihe scale of respect bility, have their unseemly 
Jarings died away, showing very clearly tha! the 
quarrels of authors have sprung from their cala- 
luities, and that of course when’the cause is re- 
eflvet must expire with it. 
Pieased, too, to observe the power which public 
opinion has acquired in wreuching from hands, 
however reluctant, the good things of the state. 
Hew g ‘herally and indignantly was this expres:ed 
at the bare rumours that the family of Hood were 
to be cast desolate upon the world! And how 
fast was that liope deferred,” which so long sick- 
ened thy 


————- ae r 
Moved, the VW were 


‘heart of poor Leigh Hunt, beginning to 
Produce a very d.tferoent fecling in the breast of 
the ;ublic, who are every year becoming more 
and mere alive to the obligations which they owe 
him! Such murmurs, not loud but deep, were 
Dot lost upon the ears of Government, who even, 
Were their seat in office securer than it is, would 
hot be safe in defying any distinct or general 
demand from the vor populi. Accordingly it was 
Granted, and the grant has given all but univer- 
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sal delight. We happened to be the first next 
to Mr. Ilunt and his family, to learn the fact; we 
spread it, of course, as widely as we could ; and 
throughout a long journey, and in intercourse 
with every variety of class, found it to excite un- 
mingled satisfaction. Literary men clapped their 
hands for joy. Clerical men expressed their grati- 
fication in a style caliner, but as sincere. Com- 
mercial men, who had never probably read a line 
of his writings, but were familiar with him as a 
national name, were overjoyed. Politicians, who 
read no poetry, and knew Hunt only as the 
quondam-martyr in the liberal cause, felt it to be 
a triumph of their principles. The admirers of 
his genius, all of whom regard him as their per- 
sonal friend, were as happy as if a pension had 
been presented to themselves. The Press, we 
find, both Tory and Liberal, has since taken up 
a similar note. And although we have heard 
one or two mutterings of dissatisfaction, yet they 
have been so low, so stifled, and, altogether, so 
few and so contemptible, as only to serve to ac- 
cent the voice of the general joy. This shows 
that, after all, men have some heart, some grati- 
tude — that, in the words of Shakspere, the 
** great soul of the world is just.” And it must, 
we think, have astonished Mr. Hunt and his 
friends themselves; for we are convinced that, 
till of late, they were not aware of the full inte- 
rest which the age had in his fortunes, and of the 
full pride which it felt in his genius and his fame. 

We were delighted, lastly, with the candour 
and discrimination discovered in the selection of 
the objects for this act of national munificence, 
Of the merits of Hood—having spoken so re- 
cently —why need we say more‘ If he had been 
a mere punster, like Jekyll; a mere curious and 
clever combination of divine and diner-out, like 
Sydney Smith ; a mere heartless and wiity bon 
vivant, like Hooke—an age which is rapidly be- 
coming sincere, and which, as an earnest man 
may be known in his very laugliter, is discover- 
ing its earnestness in its very picture-books and 


, 
, ; 
sought 


iest-books, would not have so cagerl 
2 pension for his family. It was not gratitude 
simply for so much ti ‘kling pleasure received; 
it was not merely admiration for his genivs; 
but it was a sense, cauglit almost by instinet, of 
the purity of his purpose—the humanity of his 
nature—and of the martyrdom which that huma- 
nity inflicted on him ; not to speak of the sacrifices 
of ‘soul to popular eff-cts, of taste and tendency 
to necessity — which his circumstances extorted 
from bim—that made Llood such a favourite with 
the public. Every man that had read so much 
as his “Song of the Shit,” or his * bridge of 
Sighs,” felt himself in debt to their author, and 
rejoiced at whatever was done, whether through 
private contribution or through the public funds, 
to discharge even a fractonary part of what 
could never in whole be defrayed. 

The claims of Dr. Chalmers were of a kind 
which still more commended themselves to the 
general mind and feelings. And yet we protest 
against a disposition we observe in many quar- 


ters to speak slightingly of the deserts of literary 


















































































































men when compared with those of clergymen. 
We look upon this as a mere valgar Scotch pre- 
judice. Let both be rated at their proper value. 
Literary men, ‘hough belonging to the real clerus, 
do not make such high pretensions as the clergy, 
and are not to be tried by so severe a standard. 
They do not save souls professionally ; but, surely, 








they enlighten intellects, and they cheer hearts. | 
They do not visit the sick in person ; but they | 


send in their vicarious monthly or weekly mes- | 


sengers, to enliven and console the forgo.ten and | 


the solitary, the widow and the orphan, The.rs 


is not the loud oraeular thunder ; but theirs is | 
often a still small voice, winning a gentle and | 


irresistible way into the heart of the community. | 


If they lead not always the great outward move-— 
ments of society, they create and direct an under. | 


current which is becoming even mightier than | 


they. And, though the pulpit be still the throne 
of “cotland (and long may it so continue!) yet 


dim must be the eyes which discern not that in | 


England, and many other countries, the Press is 


the real ruler, and the best way to check and | 


wisely to regulate it is mot, surely, by under- 
rating those who wield its power. 


Let it not be | 


| 


forgotten, too, that while clergymen are by rauk | 


count d gentlemen, and therein secured against | 


insult, and endowed with much influence, it is, or 
was, otherwise with literary men ; that while the 
remuneration of clergymenis, generally, stated and 


} 


| 


secure, that of literaieurs is most iluctuating and | 
uncertain: and that thus there is the less reason | 


for sacrificing the claims of the one on the altar 
of the other, or of wondering that Government 
is considerate enough to recognise and honour 
both. For our parts (and we surcly may speak 


without prejudice) we prefer the “ Song of the | 


Shirt,” or some of Hunt's little papers in the 
“ Indeator,” to thousands of the sermons which 
every morning sces published, and which no cve 
sees bought or read. 
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for the departure of this princely man; we 

felt more at the fall of an aged leaf at 
breaking of a hoary wave on the shore 
the close of a suinmer’s day—his work Was Ps 
evidently over, and his destiny closed. By oa 
ininds in rapid, yet lingering review, went a 
the history of his life, and the character of a 
mind, as of one living and nowise lost. What “= 
his meaning, and whence his power, were Re 
tions that came upon us with strange urgeney? 
And we felt that the following words hes bay 
veyed our ideas, and constituted the epitaph we 
should inscribe on his tombstone. Not a creat 
theologian, though possessed of vivid ideas on 
theology—not a man of science, though widely ae. 
quainted with many branches of science—pot a 
philosopher, though possessing mach of the Spirit 
uf philosopliy—hardly a man of genius, for such 
a subtle idealizing faculty as Jeremy Taylor fop 
instance, or of great poets was not his—but one, 
whose high talent and energy, inflamed throy 
the force of their own mction, and burst out into 
the conflagrations of eloquence—a Christian 
orator unequalled—one in whom emotive sym. 
pathy with the spirit of the age—with the Scottish 
people—with the poor around him—with a!l that 
was lovely and of good report, was the ruling els. 


St con. 


| . . . 
_ment—but for which, all his varied powers and 
attainments would have only rendered him 4 


younger and less agile brother of Brougham, but 
which, possessed, made him the man of a country 
and of an age—made him lead ereat hosts and 
gain great victories—and acquire for himself g 





reputation as enviable and as unenvied (save by 


the very Pariahs of party) as ever was won by 
uninspired man. 

We were fortunate enough—when recently in 
iengland—to track his course in more places than 


one. We heard of him in the parlour of the 


In saying this, we are so far from wishing to | 


derogate from the name of Chalmers, that we 
mean to make it an opportunity for indicating 


what was, perhaps, his highest praise—that he | 


combined, more entirely than any man of the 
period, the characteristics of the man of letters 
and science, and of the great preacher and di- 
vine. In this point, what recent name of the 
Christian world can we weigh beside his, and not 
find it wanting ? 
acutoness, more wit, and more high-wrought and 
dazzling finish and point, Hall was yet a small 


and narrow soul compared to Chalmers; he 


With more clegance, moie 


wanted his width—his warm-heartedness—his 
profound and gencrous sympathies ; and his clo- 
quence, when printed, looks like a taper beside a 
furnace—it is well-trimmed, brilliant, pointed, 
Lut not a broad or consuming fire. Foster, com- 
pared to him, was a gloomy monk; Irving, an 
intense maniac. In power, both were probably 
superior, but not in that management of power— 
that turning of it to practical purposes, which 
doubles its momentum and worth—anud still less 
in that genial element in which his power was 
bathed. And yet we cannot say that we grieved 





author of “Sartor Resartus’” whom he had—ua- 
invit -d, unexpected, but not unwelcome —visited. 
They had met twenty years before, and had parted 
mutually estranged, if not disgusted. They met 
recently, and parted af-er some hours’ intercourse, 
inutualiyylelighted. We can fancy their meeting 
like that of two rivers—one broad, rapid, clear, 
and sunuy—the other still, gloomy, and profound 
—b.oth chanting their own song—the one a loud, 
vet irregular “thunder psalm ;” the other 8 
wilder, lower, and more mystic melody. Two 
spirits more carnest—two more in essential points 
at one and two—more influential over the rising 
minds of the age—did not breathe. They met— 
they interchanged thoughts, like the shields of 
Diomele and Glaucus—they parted to meet me 
more on earth, for the one was bound for eternity, 
and had only time to look in and make peace Wi 
a kindred spirit, ere he went his way. We need 
not remind our readers, that Dr, Chalmers had, 
in an article on “ Morell’s philosophy,” taken ce 
casion to pass a glowing panegyric on Thomas 
Carlyle, and that this guitably paved the way for 
their last meeting. 

We heard of him again, in the house of the 
gentleman just named, Mr. Morell, and sat, 9 
chanced, in the chair, where for two hours he bad 
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divers grave and high subjects, with 
shat accomplished young philosopher. le pro- 

‘sod, we understand, to arrange matters for get- 
ting Mr. Morrel to deliver ‘u course of lectures in 

imburgh during the ensuing season. Ww e trast 
that the spirited directors of the New Philosophi- 
ea] Institution there will do themselves the ho- 
pour of adopting and carrying into effect Dr. 
Chalmers’s generous proposal. 

To return, however, to Leigh Tlunt. The 
thought of his pension suggests still more pleasing 
emotions than do the others. He is alive, anid 
long may he live to taste the bounty of his Sove- 
reign. He has long ago most honourably won the 
prize that has at last aceru! d to him—won it, not 
merely by his literary merit ; this great as it is 
(for he is already a British classic—he has been 
before the public for nearly fifty years as a poe’, 
‘yurnalist, critic, essayist, and translator, and, 
apart from his political writings, is the author of 
forty separate volumes), is perhaps his least merit 
_he bas won it still more by the consistency of 
his political career—by the kindliness and genero- 
sity of his nature —and by the savage injustice of 
the treatment which he underwent, both as a li- 
terary man and asa politician. When sometimes 
disposed to think him too sensitive even to the 
criticism of his friends, and too jealous of his esta- 
blished reputation, we always modify our judg- 
ment when we remember the victimization which 
be underwent from his foes. It is easy for those 
whose worst sufferings in life have been the head- 
aches of excess, or the flea-bites of village scandal, 
to talk contemptucusly of the soreness of a man, 
who for years stood on the pillory of public 
opinion, and had to sustain not merely the mud 
artillery of the base and the mean, but the fiery and 
orient shafts of men of kindred genius, whom cir- 
cumstances and fate had ranged as archers aga nst 
him, and who must have felt to those bright but 
mis-directed missiles much as the struck eagle 
does to the dart, feathered with her own pluma.ze, 
Which lays her low. The trample of Satyrs and 
other obs ene things he might have endured ; but 
w be patient under the tread of such demigods 
as Gyron, Wilson, Moore, and Lockhart, hie labor 
hoe opus juit. Yet all this he has survived, and 
this itself proves him possessed of no common 
powers, to say the least, of endurance, and we trust 
We may add, of forgiveness and charity too. 

We gory in Hunt’s pension, not merely for 
his sake, but for the sake of a class of men of 
Viom he is the last living representative. Now 
May the injured shades of Hazlitt, Shelley, and 

fats, deem themselves in some measure ap- 
Peased. These all, as well as Hunt, had their 
“rors ; they all needed counsel, and, instead of 
Souusel, received proscription — murder —under 
the judicial forms of criticism. They asked for 

read, and received a stone, not over their graves, 

“tin their foreheads. They sought liberty to 
ee and what is rarely denied to the ver est 
allad-singer was refused to them ; their mouths 
¥ere closed with a shower of cinders and mud. 

M swore at them as blasphemers, and cursed 

in the name of the Blessed. Hunt alone 
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has lived to find the late remorse of love, so long 
exhibited by the public, at length sanctioned and 
sealed by the signet of power. 

We were never more fortunate than in the 
time when we called on this amiable and distin- 
guished person. He had newly received the 
notice of his pension, His appearance fully veri- 
fied what we had said of him yearsago. He is 
a grey-haired boy, whose heart can never grow 
old. He received us with as much cordiality as 
if we had been old friends. He spoke, in the 
flurry of his heart, as if this pension would now 
be to him “riches fineless,”’ and smiled when 
l we compared him to a schoolboy, who imagines 
that his first shilling can span the round of all 
conceivable enjoyments. He showed us Lord 
John Itussell’s letter, and expatiated on the 
delicacy and kindness which it discovered. He 
spoke, during the short time we were with 
him, on var.ous subjects, and in a gay, lively, 
discursive style. Ilis conversation is a winding, 
wimpling, sparkling stream, whereas that of Car- 
lyle, which we had listened to a few evenings 
before, is a river of lava, red, right onward, and 
irresistible. Among other things about his fiend 
Shelley, he mentioned that he had translated all 
the works of Spinoza, and that this translation 
was still extant. He received us in his library, 
which, as usually happens, forms a true index of 
the man. Its shelves are radiant with the best 
belles lettres of every country and age. Itisa 
room, the very sweat of which you imagine 
will be poetry. Green leaves look in at its 
window, and a divine gush of sunshine half 
seamed them with gold. It seemed as if in that 
favoured room the “ milder day” had begun, All 
things were in fine keeping—the old young poet, 
grey hairs on his head, but youth in his eyes and 
hand—the shelves laden with spirit—the sunny 
day—the leaves fluttering without, as if stirred 
with secret and half-bora delight, to be recog- 
nised and renewed when their dream of being 
blossoms into being itself—the letter lying on the 
table, unconscious of the joy it had conferred— 
we shall never forget our emotions, and shall 
surely mark Thursday, the 2ith of June, with a 
white stone, 

After a grasp of his hand, with which ours was 
long warm, and a pat on the shoulder, which said, 
not in English nor Latin, but in the natural 
language of all mankind, J’erge J’uerv, our friend 
aud we left, uncertain which of us most to love the 
dear old man, to whom we must now bid farewell 
by his full name—James Henry Leigh Hunt, 

While writing the above, our attention has 
been called to a sensible paper in a recent Spec- 
|tator on the Pension Fund. In it the writer 
proposes the establishment of a new and larger 
fund, to be administered by the sovereign, solely as 
the exccutive and responsible officer of the uation. 
We fear the public is not quite ripe for sucha 
measure. We are sure that even if it were 
adopted, the fund would ¢till require to be strictly 
and jealously watched. Who, pray, is to instruct 
the Crown in the choice of the proper objects of 





such acharity¢ Till such atund be formed— 
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and the present certainly is scandalously limited— 


we call again upon the public and the press to 


guard it like the apples of the Hesperides, and to 
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| see sternly to it, that none but men of the true 
‘* Seed-royal” be permitted to share its sparing 


| and precious bounty. 





ZELINDA; OR, THE 


CONVERTED ONE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE, 


BY ADOLPH BERNSTEIN, 


(Concluded from page 495.) 


CHAPTER VII. 

In the confused throng of victorious and vanquished 
troops, Zelinda had contrived to disengage herself from 
Fadrique’s arms, and fied from him like an arrow shot by a 
skilful bowman, or like the wild gazelle among its native 
hills, so that she was soon lost to the eyes of the young 
soldier in these paths well known to her, though love 
lent him wings. 

The loss of so splendid a prize added an edge to the 
keenness of the Spaniard’s rage, which burned in his 
breast against the unbelieving foe. Wherever a luckless 
group was still found offeriag resistance to the progress 
of the triumphant Spaniards, Fadrique put himself at the 
head of his troops, who gathered around him as a stan- 
dard of victory; whilst Heimbert never quitted his side, and 
like a faithful shield, warded off danger in various shapes, 
to which his comrade, intoxicated by success, and yet 
stung with rage at the loss of his fair captive, heedlessly 
exposed himself. On the following day, intelligence was 
gained of Barbarossa’s expeditious flight, and the troops 
entered the gates of Tunis without opposition. The squa- 
drons under the command of Fadrique and Heimbert were 
close together. 

Dense volumes of smoke spread through the strects ; 
the soldiers were frequently obliged to shake off portions 
ef inflamed materials which settled upon their mantles, 
and richly-plumed morions or storming-caps. ‘‘ I fear the 
enemy has, in despair, set fire to some powder magazine !”’ 

xelaimed Heimbert, warily, whilst Fadrique nodding as- 
sent to the surgestion, hastened to the spot whence the 
smoke proceeded, followed by his soldiers. 

On suddenly turning th2 corner of a street, they 
foun! themselves in front of a magnificent 


. . . . 1 ™ . . 
elegant windows flames issued forth, which, 


palace, 
out of whose 
in their fitful glare, seemed like torches of death Iighting 
up the noble edifice in the hour of its tottering grandeur ; 
now, spreading ahalo, bright as a sunbeamn, over some 
part of its gigantic dimensions, and now again enveloping 
it in a gloomy cloud of smoke. And like a faultless 
statue, tie ornament of the whole magnificent edifice, 
stood Zelinda, on an arch of dizzy height, beneath which 
the sportive flames were wreathing a fiery garland, 
and called loudly on some of her fellow believers to aid 
her in rescuing from the lambent flames, the lettered 
wisdom. of many centuries, which was stored up within 
the tottering builJing. The arch now began to rock to 
and fro, from the violence of the flames below ; some of 
the stones composing it gave way, and Fadrique anxiously 
warned the maiden of her imminent danger; scarcely 


had she receded a few steps, before the very spot on 











which she had previously stood, in a moment came down 


with a huge crash, and crumbled into a thousand 
ments on the pavement. Zelinda retreated into the inside 
of the burning palace, whilst Fadrique ran up the wind. 
ing stairs which were of marble, followed by his faithful 
protecting comrade, Heimbert. 

They hurried through high-roofed halls that echoed 
their footsteps at every tread ;- above their heads the 
ceiling was formed into lofty arches, and one chamber led 
to another like the various mazes of a labyrinth. On al 
sides the walls were covered with ornamented shelves, 
contaiuing piled-up rolls of parchment, papyrus, and 
palm leaves, which, filled with characters of bygone ages, 
had now, alas! reached the end of their existence, for 
the flames had already effected an entrance and were con- 
suming these records of hieroglyphic times. The fiery 
element, which now spread its lurid covering around one 
beam after another, had been kindled by the rage of 
some Spanish soldiers, who, disappointed in their expec 





tations of plunder, had thus given vent to their savage 
feelings, the rather that in these singular characters they 
recognised only tle impressions of magic and witcherat. 
Fadrique flew, asin a dream, through the splendid halls and 
corridors lit up by a glare at once magnificent and terrible, 
whilst the only sound that issued from his lips was, 
‘*Zelinda, Zelinda !’’ and the only object that presented 
itself to his eyes, the image of his enchanting love. Lang 
did Ifeimnbert follow at his side, till both at last reached a 
staircase of cedar-wood, which led to a still higher story, 
when Fadrique, after having stood and listened, suddenly 
exclaimed : ‘ It is, it is Zelinda! I hear her voice above ; 
she ealls, she needs my aid!’ Searcely had he uttered 
these words before he stood on the steps which were 
already emitting sparks. Heimbert delayed an instant: 
io saw the stairs tottering, and was about to apprise bis 
friend of his impending danger, but at that moment the 
whole scene burst into yolumes of flame with a terrife 
He could only just perceive, through the fixme 
and smoke, Fadrique firmly grasping the iron railing 


erash, 


above and suspended by it ;—there was no way left to 
follow him. After brief deliberation Heimbert hastened 
to the neighbouring rooms, hoping to find some passage by 
which he might regain his lost comrade. 

Meanwhile Fadrique, invited by the damsel’s voice’, 
had entered a gallery, the floor of which, enveloped ia 
flames, was falling into the abyss bencath with a tre 
mendous noise, whilst a range of pillars on each side sti 
braved the fury of the devouring element. Ile now be 
held the figure of his lady-love on the opposite side, cling: 
ing to a pillar with one hand, and with the other menacing 
some Spanish soldiers who scemed prepared each 
to seize her. Fadrique could not come to her assistaic% 
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which divided them was too broad to be leapt 
. Trembling lest his cries should frighten the maiden, 
ya might fall into the yawning gulph beneath, he 
= in a whisper, as though he were wafting his words 
the flaming interval, ‘‘ Zelinda, Zelinda, yield to 

te thoughts, your protector is at hand !” 
The maiden turned her queenly head towards him, 
when Fadrique saw that she was collected and calm, 
be exclaimed in the thunder of a war-trumpet, addressing 
pimself to the soldiers : ‘‘ Back, audacious rascals! the 
érst that approaches one step nearer the lady, falls by my 
srengiD$ arm!’’ They started, and were about to turn 
gray, when one among them said: ‘*‘ Comrades, the knight 
wil not eat us, and the space he has to cross before he 
eo reach us is considerable. As to the lady precipitat- 
og herself down this gallery—it seems as though the 
eptain there were her gallant, and the lady who has 


3 gallant is not, generally, very eager to throw her life 


30 


away.” 
These words created a unanimous burst of boisterous 


applause, and the soldiers again advanced ; Zelinda stood 
st the extreme edge of the flooring, in the act of leaping 
down. At this critical moment Fadrique, looking like an 
infuriated beast of prey when disappointed of its victim, 
tore his targe off his shoulders, and hurled it with his 
dexterous right hand so surely that the ringleader of the 
wliiers received a violent blow on his skull, and fell sense- 
ess to the ground. The rest once more stood still. 
“Away with you,”’ cried Fadrique in a commanding 
voice, ‘or my poignard transfixes the next presumptuous 
fool that dares to advance one step, and then let the rest 
beware of my vengeance when [ reach them. ” 

The weapon glistened in the soldier’s hand, but stil 
more did his eyes sparkle with rage; the villains fled. 
Jslinda now bowed courteously to her deliverer, and 
lifting wp several scrolls of palm leaves which, having 
dropped from her hands, lay close at her feet, hastily 
made her way through a side door of the gallery. 
Fruitless was the search made for her by Fadrique 
throughout the whole of the burning palace. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Om a sort of common within the conquered town, 
Duke Alva and some of the principal Spanish nobles 
had collected together, for the purpose of questioning 
«eral Ottoman prisoners, through interpreters, what 
tad become of the wonderful female who appeared as the 
aspiring angel on the Turkish trenches, and must be 
“garded as one of the loveliest enchantresses ever be- 
bed by mortal eyes. Their answers did not afford much 
“formation, since the captives themselves, though aware 
tat,the beautiful Zelinda possessed the power of magic, 
aad was accordingly reverenced by their nation as a 
wveteign mistress, knew little or nothing concerning 
ber laysterious visits to Tunis, whence she came, or to 
_ corner of the earth she had now betaken herself. 
‘¥é conqueror, deeming this account fabulous, or at best 
~— began to threaten the prisoners with condign 
Patishment unless they should reveal more satisfactory 
“ails, when an old Dervise, who had been overlooked 
cw ™ Stepped forth and said, with a grim smile : 

ver is desirous of tracking her steps, may do so 

with. I will conceal from him nothing that I know 

mysterious course, and I do know some little. 
VOL, XIV,—="0, CLXII, 
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But I must first exact a promise that I am not to be 
compelled to accompany the adventurer, be he who he 
may. If this condition be not complied with, my lips 
are closed ; and no circumstances whatever shall induce 
me to open them.” 

He looked like one who would prove as good as his 
word, and Alva, pleased with a decision of character 
that so nearly resembled his own, pledged himself to the 
proposed condition, whereupon the Dervise began as 
follows : 

“‘ Having once upon a time penetrated into the al- 
most boundless desert of Sahara (whether led on by 
curiosity or some other feeling, I do not now remember), 
I lost my way, and after wandering about for some time, 
I at length, half dead with fatigue and vexation, reached 
one of those fruitful islands, commonly called Oases.” 

Now followed, in true oriental style, a description of 
the wonderful things seen there, so that the hearts of 
the listeners swelled with fond desire, and now their hair 
stood on end at the recital of some horrible thing ; 
though, on account of the strange accent and the stream- 
like rapidity of the old man’s utterance, scarcely one 
half of the tale could be gathered. 

On the whole, however, it was inferred that Zelinda 
lived in a blooming island, in the midst of the pathless 
steppes of the desert, and that during the last half hour 
she had been on her way thither, as doubtless the Der- 
vise well knew, but was unwilling to express in definite 
terms. The sneering manner in which the old man had 
concluded his story, proved that he had nothing more at 
heart than that some adventurous Christian might be 
led to undertake a journey which would inevitably be 
attended with extreme peril, if not actual loss of life. 
At the same time, he took a solemn oath that the whole 
matter was precisely as he had related it, and that he 
had not been guilty either of adding to, or diminishing 
from the exact truth. The Spanish nobles stood around 
him in speechless amazement and contemplation. 

At this juncture, Heimbert, who had just been com- 
pelled, by the violence of the flames which enveloped the 
castle ruins, to quit his friend’s side, stepped forth and 
bowed low to the great leader of the united troops. 
‘* What may your wish be, valiant young sword ?” asked 
Alva, nodding familiarly to the youthful soldier, “TI 
remember your cheerful, blooming features; ’tis not long 
since you showed yourself my guardian angel, and since 
I know that your request cannot be but honourable and 
knightly, "tis granted ere you speak it.” 

“Good, my lord Duke,” said Heimbert glowing with 
modest pride, “ since you permit me to prefer my humble 
petition, I would that you allowed me this very hour to 
pursue the beauteous Zelinda, whose path yon strange 
Dervise has pointed out.” 

The warrior once more nodded assent, and added : 
“So noble an adventure could not be entrusted to a 
worthier knight.” 

““T question that,” uttered a sturdy voice in the 
crowd. “ But well I know, that I, rather than any 
man, may claim a right to the adventure, even if it 
were the prize for the storming of Tunis. Who first 
scaled the ramparts, or entered the town a@ con- 
queror ?” 

‘It was, unquestionably, Don Fadrique Mendez,” re- 
plied Heimbert, leading forth his comrade by the hand, 
and presenting him to the collected nobles, “Though 
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I should forego the reward already granted to me, I will 
console myself, for he has merited the thanks of the 
whole army more than J have.” 

“‘ Neither of you is deprived of his reward,” exclaimed 
Duke Alva; “to each, I now grant leave to track the 
maiden’s steps, in any manner he may choose.” 

Quick as lightning the youthful heroes darted from 
the circle in opposite directions. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Like a vast ocean of sand extending to the remotest 
horizon, destitute of every object to vary the monotony 
of its immense surface, unchangeably white and one con- 
tinuous waste, the wilderness of Sahara meets the eye of 
the wanderer whose unfortunate lot it is to explore its 
barren regions. It may be said to resemble the ocean 
in this respect also, that ever and anon huge waves 
of sand are driven upwards, whilst not unfrequently, too, 
a nebulous mist broods over its gigantic plain. It is 
not, however, that mild, sportiveundulation which unites, 
as it were, all the coasts of this earth, where each suc- 
cessive wave that rolls towards you seems pregnant with 
news from every distant blooming isle, and when it has 
communicated its intelligence, recedes with your answer 
into the wavy dance—no! it is only the miserable 
coquetting of the sultry winds with the inconstant sand 
that falls down again into its joyless bed, where human 
beings know no happiness, and where they tarry not. 
It is not the genial refreshing exhalation of the main, 
in which friendly fairies love to frolic, shaping in airy 
form now blooming gardens, and now splendid palaces 
and gorgeous piazzas—it is a suffocating vapour, re- 
belliously mounting up from the desolate region to the 
scorching sun, 

Ilither the two adventurers had come at the same 
moment, and with looks that bespoke feelings of trepi- 
dation, were peering into the trackless chaos which lay 
widely extended beforethem. Zelinda’s footsteps, which 
were not casily lost sight of, had till then obliged them 
almost always to join company, wherefore Fadrique was 
not a little discontented, and often threw a scowling 
glance at his unwelcome companion. It had been the 
eager wish and hope of both to overtake Zelinda before 
ihe desert should have buried her course in hopeless un- 
ccrtainty. But now both were disappointed in their 
wishes, as the avalanche of sand, perpetually in motion, 
made it a most difficult and uninviting task to pursue a 
southern path by the guidance of the stars till, as fabled 
story narrates, the wanderer would come to a wonderful 
blooming Oasis, the abode of a most lovely enchantress. 
The yong men looked dolefully on the immense void 
before them, their steeds snorted as they snuffed the dry, 
~ thing - whilst doubts and despair seemed to over- 
cloud the brows of their riders, Then, as though the 
word of enniaaal had been given, they leaped down from 
their saddles, and loosed the girths of their chargers, in 
order that the noble animals, which must have died for 
the want of subsistence in the arid desert, might retrace 
their way and gain a happier home. And now having 
taken some provisions from their saddle-bags, they dis- 
engaged their feet from their heavy riding-boots, and 
disappeared, like two courageous swimmers, in the bound- 
Jess expanse, 





CHAPTER X, 


Where the sun was the only guide by day, and th 
starry array at night, it could not but happen that 
two adventurers soon lost sight of one another, mop. 
especially since Fadrique purposely avoided jig i 
rade’s society, to which he now felt tnconquerable ayer 
sion. Heimbert, on the other hand, ente 
other thoughts than those which had reference tg . 
attainment of his end, and walked on in southern dines. 
tion, cheerfully hoping for assistance from above, 

Night and morning had succeeded each other sever 
times, when Heimbert stood, one evening about ty; light 
alone in the vast sandy plain, without a single settled 
object in the wide sphere of his vision. The light flag 
hanging from his side, was emptied of its contents - gj 
evening, instead of refreshing breezes, was accompanin 
by a whirlwind of sultry sand, so that the exhaust; od wan. 
derer was necessitated to press his glowing cheeks cls 
to the arid ground, to escape, in some measure, the fy:y) 
influence of the moving clouds, At times he heard , 
noise, as if something were rapidly rushing past him, » 
sweeping the ground with the ample folds of a mantle: 
on such occasions he would rise in anxious haste, but he 
only perceived what he had, alas, too often seen lately, 
the wild animals of the wilderness, sportively roaming 
through the vast void in enjoyment of undisturbed liberty. 
Now he would see ugly camels, now long-necked giraffes 
with seemingly disproportionate limbs, and now again a 
long-legged ostrich hurrying along with extended sail. 
like wings. They all appeared to mock him, and ix had 
already resolved not to open his eyes again, but linger 
on till death should put an end to his suiferings, rather 
than behold these strange-looking creatures disturbing 
his tranquillity at the hour of death. 

On a sudden he heard the prancing of a snorting 
steed which stopped close by him, and he fancied that a 
human voice whispered into his ear, Though half re- 
luctant, he could not resist his inclination to rise once 
more, and great was his astonishment on seeing 
horseman, in Arabian costume, seated on a well-made 
Arabian courser. Transported with joy, at again finding 
himself in the vicinity of a human being, he exclaimed, 
“Q man, whoever thou art, welcome in this frightinl 
solitude, and refresh, if thou canst, thy fellow- man, ¥b» 
else must die of thirst !’ And imme diately recollecting 
that the accents of his dear native tongue were unite: 
ligible in this secluded locality, he repeated the same 
address in that mixed dialect termed Lingua Romam, 
which forms the ordinary vehicle of intercourse used by 
Ifeathens, Mahometans, ‘and Christians, in those paris 
the world where they meet together in any great numbers. 

The Arabian maintained strict silence for some jie 


time, and seemed to chuckle at the rare eet 
had thrown in his way. At length he replied, in t 
in 


above-mentioned idiom, * Know that I too was 
Barbarossa fight, and though our defeat was not # 
vexatious at that time, yet I find my self somewhat z 
pensated in seeing at my feet, and in s0 truly miserable 
condition, one of the — in that siege.” 

“ Miserable, did you say ” asked Heimbert, enrage’ ; 
and whilst insulted honour one him more than his 
strength for the moment, he started up, ums Pm 


sword, and, with his right, made a desperate 
the stranger, 
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« Oho,” sneered the Arabian, receding a few paces ; 
«cap the Christian adder still hiss so londly ? As for 
hat matter, I need but strike my legs against my dark- 
brown friend here, and, galloping off, leave thee to thy 
grached fate, thou stray worm.” 

« Away with thee, heathen dog!” replied Heimbert. 
wather than accept a crumb from thy hands, I will 

-+ here, should my gracious God not be pleased to 

<ide manna for me in the wilderness.” 

The Arabian now urged his flying steed, and galloped 
5 few hundred paces, laughing in loud mockery at his | 
helpless foe all the while. Then he halted, looked round | 
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I fear I shall pine away in this sultry desert, for want of 
provisions, ere I reach the fond limit of my journey.” 

“ Can it be,” asked Heimbert, “the Oasis which the 
fair magician, Zelinda, inhabits ?” 

“ Allah protect me!” exclaimed the Arabian, clasping 
his hands together. “ Zelinda’s enchanted isle is acces- 
sible to none but enchanters. It lies in the distant, 
scorching south ; but our friendly island is situated in 
the cool west.” 

“* Well,” replied Heimbert, cheerfully, “I only desired 
to know whether we were to be companions on the way. 

sut if this be not the ease, we must of course divide the 
provisions, as I do not wish that so brave a soldier as 





at Heimbert, and again approaching said: “ Thou 

rally dost appear to me too good to die here ng 

hanger and thirst. See, my glorious sabre shall des- 
tch thee!” 

Heimbert, who had again sunk down in hopeless de- 
spair on the burning sand, quickly got upon his feet, at 
these words, sword in hand, and though the Arabian’s 
steed bore down upon him with rapid course, the expert 
swordsman, with one stroke of his weapon, intimidated 
the charger of his foe, and parried the blow which the 
Arabian, like all Mahometans, struck at him backwards 
with his seyvthe-like cimitar. 

Several times the Arabian charged on one side and on 
another, in vain hoping to cleave his foe. At last he 
became impatient, and approached so boldly, that Heim- 
bert, whilst parrying a side thrust, gained time to seize 
the horseman by the girdle with his left, and pull him 
down from his horse, which then galloped off. The 
violent exertion which this feat cost him caused Heim- 
bert to fall to the ground ; he lay, however, upon his 
antagonist, and skilfully drawing a poignard from its 
sheath, held it before his eyes. ‘ Wilt thou have com- 
passion, or death ?” asked he. 

The Arabian, casting his eyes up to the murderous 
knife that glittered before him, replied, “ Be merciful, 
thou valiant fencer, I yield myself into thy hands.” 

Upon this Heimbert commanded him to throw down 
the sword, which he still held in his right. He did so, 
and both combatants rose, but soon sunk down again on 
the sand, for the victor still felt much more feeble and 
exhansted than the vanquished one. 

The affectionate steed of the Arabian had meanwhile 
again approached ; for it is the wont of those noble ani- 
mals never to desert their masters, even when prostrate, 
Thus it stood behind the two men, and, extending 
ts long, graceful neck, looked at them in a friendly 
manner, 

“Arabian,” said Heimbert, in a somewhat weak voice, 
“take from off thy horse’s back the food and beverage 
- carriest about with thee, and set all down before me 

The other humbly obeyed this order, and now appeared 
# anxious to execute the dictates of his superior foe, as 
be before burned with rage against him. 

After having taken a draught of palm-wine from a 
"in, Heimbert looked with refreshed eyes at the young 
Arabian by his side ; and when he had partaken of some 
anit, and quaffed a little more of the palm-wine, said, 


as it y be ° * ° 
._* tt your intention te proceed on your journey this 
might, young man = 
os ()) 


7? . . 
' yes.” answered the Arabian, with sad looks. 


; Oasis dwell my aged sire and blooming 
* Now, though thou shouldst give me my liberty, 


« q 
On & Temote 


yourself should perish with hunger and thirst.” 
Hereupon the young German commenced arranging 


| both eatables and liquid in two different shares, placing 


| the larger portion at his left, and the smaller at his 
| right ; and giving the former to the astonished Arabian, 
| said :-—* You see, my dear fellow, I have either not far 
| to go, or I must sink in the wilderness, this my mind 
foretells me. And, besides, I cannot proceed so far on 
foot as you can on horseback.” 

“Victorious master!” said the Mussleman, with 
amazement, “am [ to keep my horse too ?” 

“It were indeed a sin,” replied Heimbert, with a 
smile, “to separate so generous a steed from so expert 
a horseman. Ride on, and may you reach your home in 
safety.” 

He now assisted him in mounting ; and as the Arabian 
was about to express his thanks for his generosity, the 
latter suddenly ejaculated, “ the magic maiden!” Hav- 





ing uttered these words, he galloped away over the plain. 
Whilst Heimbert, turning to the other side, by the light 


of the moon, which now shone clearly, perceived clese at 
his side a bright figure,whom in an instant he recoy- 
nised to be Zelinda. 





CHAPTER XI, 


The maiden looked fixedly for some minutes into the 
young soldier’s face, and appeared to be searching for 
words to address lim, whilst Hetmbert was equally at a 
loss for speech, when he beheld the object of his long 
At length 
she said, in the Castille idiom, * Thou wonderful enigma, 





and tedious search now standing before him. 


I have been a witness to all that passed between thee 
and the Arabian; and the whole event confuses my 


brain like a whirlwind. Speak to me without delay, 
that I may know if thou be an angel or a madman.” 

“T am neither, lovely maiden,” replied Heimbert, 
with his usual sweetness. “I am only a straying 
wanderer, and have just now been practising one of the 
grand precepts of Christianity.” 

“Sit down,” said Zelinda, “and tell me something 
concerning thy religion, which must be a very strange 
one to have such professors as thou art. The might is 
cool and still; and seated at my side, thou needst not 
fear the dangers of the desert.” 

“Lovely damsel,” said Heimbert, with a smile, “1 
am not of a timid disposition ; and especially when | 
speak on such a subject, 1 do not know what fear is.” 

Hereupon both sat down on the sand, which had now 
become cooler, and commenced an interesting converss.- 
| tion, whilst the full moon, like a golden magic lamp, 


| shone down upon them from the azure eky. 
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Heimbert's words, full of fervour, truth, and innocence, 
sank like mild sunbeams gently and quickening into 
Zelinda’s heart, resisting the dismal world of magic 
that lay therein, and gaining sovereignty for a more 
lovely and benign power. As morning began to dawn, 
Zelinda, after a long and earnest conversation, said : 
“Thou must accompany me to my island, and there thou 
shalt be regaled, as beseems such a messenger as thee, 
much better than here, in the barren wilderness, with 
miserable palm wine.” 

“Pardon me,” exclaimed Heimbert, “it is painful 
fur me to refuse the request of a lovely maiden, but for 
once I cannot help it. Listen to me, I wot that in 
your island much splendour is collected together by the 
aid of your furbidden arts ; and that the beauteous forms 
and shapes which God created are metamorphosed. The 
sight of these things might confuse my senses, nay, 
entirely rob me of them. If, therefore, you are desirous 
to know, in its purity and integrity, what I have to com- 
municate to you, it were better that you came to visit 
me here in the desolate wilderness.” 

“You should rather accompany me,” replied Zelinda, 
shaking her head, as she smiled somewhat in mockery, 
“You were neither born nor educated a hermit ; and 
my Oasis possesses not that wild strange disorder which 
you seem toimagine. The truth is simply this—shrubs, 
flowers, and animals from all quarters of the globe are 
congregated there, and the effect is perhaps slightly 
novel, since each thing partakes, in some measure, of 
the nature of the other, somewhat similar to what you 
may have seen in our carvings, the so-called Ara- 
besques. A flower changing its hues, a bird growing 
from a branch, a fountain sparkling with fire, a melo- 
dious twig—these, forsooth, are not ugly things.” 

“Let him keep away from temptation who does not 
wish to perish by it,” said Heimbert seriously, I 
prefer the sandy plain. Will you again visit me ?” 

Zelinda looked down discontentedly, and then sud- 
denly answered, with a low inclination of her head, 
“Yes, expect me at the approach of evening.” And 
turning away, she was soon lost in the clouds of sand 
that rose from the plain. 


CHAPTER XII. 

At twilight the lovely Zelinda returned, and passed 
the night in animated conversation with Heimbert ; 
always departing at early morn ina state of increased 
humility and strengthened piety ; and thus several 
days passed away. 

“Thy palm wine and dates are diminishing,” said 
Zelinda one day, offering Heimbert a flask of generous 
wine, and some delicious fruit. He gently refused the 
gift, however, and added: “ Beauteous damsel, willingly 
would I accept thy present, did I not fear that it is in 
some way counected with magic art. Or can you assure 
ime to the contrary, protesting, by Him, of whom you 
now begin to know something 7” 

Zelinda hung down her head in mute shame, and 
took back her proflered gifts. On the following evening 
she brought a similar present, and with a confident 
smile took the desired oath. Then Heimbert, without 
hesitation, partook of the excellent repast ; and from this 
time on, the scholar carefully provided for her teacher 
in the desert. Ever and anon Heimbert would hint to 


her how his friend Fadrique’s fervent love for her had 
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alone impelled him to dare the fatal wilder 
seek, even by so dear a means, to attain the sole oh; 
of his comrade’s affection. She recalled to ment 
brave and handsome soldier who gained the hj} oak 
to clasp her in his arms, and likewise related ip ee 
companion the scene in the flaming library, Heimbert, 
too, spoke of the knightly power of Fadrique ; of hi, 
noble and unspotted manners; his warm aflection fe 
Zelinda, which was manifested during the night after 
the siege of Tunis, in broken ejaculations, muttered jg 
dreams, with all the earnestness of one who is awake, 

Thus the image of the Spanish soldier was indelibyy 
stamped on Zelinda’s heart, and having taken deep root 
spread both gently and firmly. Heimbert’s yicinig, 
and the almost adoring nature of the attachment which 
the scholar cherished for the teacher, did not, in the 
least, interfere with this development, for, from the yery 
first moment, his appearance had impressed her wih 
those feelings of purity and heavenliness, which effer. 
tually prevent the intrusion of earthly love, When 
Heimbert was by himself, he used frequently to smile 
with placid satisfaction, and say, in his own dear native 
tongue, “I am so delighted to be enabled to perform 
the same service for Fadrique consciously, that he once 
did for me with his sister unconsciously.” And thea 
he would sing a German sonnet on Clara’s beauty and 
charming loveliness of character, so that his melody, 
ringing gracefully over the lonesome desert, beguilal 
the monotony of his retirement. 

As Zelinda came one evening, in her wonted natural 
dignity, bearing a basket of provisions for Heimbert, he 
accosted her with a smile, and said ; “I cannot conceive 
why you should still take the trouble, kind maiden, to 
visit me in the desert here. You cannot surely find 
pleasure in magic arts, since the spirit of truth and love 
has begun to dwell in you. You might easily transform 
the appearance of things in the Oasis to the state in 
which God created them, and then I could accompany 
you thither.” ‘You speak truly” said Zelinda, “I too 
have thought of this for some time, and should have 
arranged all properly, had not a strange visiter disturbed 
my power. The Dervise you saw in Tunis is at present 
with me in the island; and as we had formerly been e- 
customed to practise our magic feats together, he wished 
to do so again. He observes the change which has been 
effected in me, and therefore presses me vigorously t0 
join in his schemes.” . 

“Te must be expelled from the island, or converted, 
exclaimed THeimbert, fastening his military feet, an! 
raising his targe from the ground. “Pray be kat 
enough immediately to conduct me to the fairy isle. 

“You avoided it so scrupulously before,” said the 
astonished maiden; “and it is yet quite unaltered 
its strange appearance.” 

“ Before, it would haye been temerity nm b 
venture thither,” replied Heimbert. “ You kindly 
came to see me here, and this was better for both of us. 
Now, however, the old Dervise might lay snares for yo, 
and therefore I feel it to be my knightly duty to under- 
take this work.” And the pair walked rapidly throt vem 
now darkening desert, in the direction of the blooming 





CHAPTER XIII. 
Enchanted odours began to play around the temples 
of the wanderers ; the stars, ascending im the heare® 
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replayed, ‘n the far distance, a copse waving under the 
* » of the gentle zephyrs. Heimbert cast his 
, down to the ground, and said: “Do thou precede, 
ot maiden, and guide my steps to the spot where I 
_. nd the menacing Dervise. I will not needlessly 
ae any objects which may disturb my tranquillity 
é sird.” ~~ ; 

Zelinda complied with his request, which changed 
she relative position of the pair ; the maiden became 
de guide, and Heimbert consented to be led in un- 
odden paths by her in whom he reposed the utmost 
ed oceasionally brushed his cheeks, as though 
in mockery OT caressingly ; wonderful birds, springing 


érth from the copse, gaily carolled melodious notes ; | nd ty par 
_ by the cimitar of his foe. 


the velvet sward beneath their feet, on which Heim- 


vet's eyes were still fixed, began to be covered with | 
golden-crested, green-eyed serpents; whilst coronets of | 
, hanging beard, had a most hideous, hobgoblin appear- 


guld, and precious stones of every possible hue and shape, 

inrich abundance. These, on being touched 
in the serpents, emitted silvery sounds, The wanderer, 
however, walked on, indifferent to every object that 
mat his senses, and eager only to follow the steps of his 
fur conductress. 

“We have arrived at our destination,” said the 
naiden, in a low tone of voice ; and Heimbert, looking 
wp, beheld a shining grotto, in which lay a man asleep, 
sod covered, after the old Numidian fashion, with gold 
saly armour. “Is that figure in golden fish-skin also 
wme magic juggle ¢”” asked Heimbert, jocosely. ‘“* Oh 
m,” replied Zelinda, looking very serious ; “it is the 
Dervise himself ; and this coat of mail, smeared with 
charmed Dragons’ blood, which he has put on, proves 
ihat he was nade aware by his magic arts of our ap- 
proach,” 

“What does it signify,” said Heimbert, “since he 
must have learnt that sooner or later?’ Upon this he 
began to exclaim ; “ Awake, old gentleman, rise up! A 
Send wishes to speak to you on matters of importance.” 

As the old man opened his large rolling eyes, every- 
thing in the magic grotto began to stir—the water 
aaced—branches devoured each other in wild conten- 
ton; and the stones, shells, and corals, united in a 
“Roll on in wonderful 
tonfusion,” cried Heimbert, as with steady gaze he be- 
‘eld the jingling mass. ‘You shall hardly lead me 
‘vay in my good path; and as for your unearthly din, 


Gad | 


concert of harmonious strains. 


has given mea sound and sonorous soldier’s voice.” 
‘en turning to the Dervise, he said : “Old gentleman, 
‘seems that you already know all that has taken place 
4 teerence to Zelinda and myself. But, should this not 
t the case, I will now briefly relate to you the cireum- 
“anes of her all but entire conversion to Christianity,* 
and of her speedily becoming the bride of a noble Spanish 
taught, Be sure not to throw any obstacles in the way, 
Sil bt : So prove a very eavemtageons one to you. 
“- “ ‘te however, were it if you yourself would con- 

’ secome a Christian. Let us converse together 


> ¢} . 
the subject ; but previous to doing so, cause this 
enti 





. 
Corte rors used by my author, are : ‘‘so gut als eine 
be, AE good as a Christian). The meaning I take 


r Zelinda’s mind had received the seeds of 

van a but no formal confession had as yet 
rere rom the lips of the fair convert, to warrant the 
Tranator's None was actually converted to the faith.— 
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held out his sabre, and said: “Take heed, Sir! 
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mummery and juggling to cease around us, Our 
doctrine sets forth things of too heavenly and mild a 
nature to be uttered in a trumpet-voice.” 

The Dervise, on the other hand, burning with rage 
and fury, had not even listened to the latter part 
of the knight’s speech, and he now pressed upon him 
vigorously with his scythe-like sword. Heimbert merely 
I un- 
derstand just now that your weapon is charmed; but 
it has no power over this good sword which has been 
consecrated on holy ground.” 

In wild dismay the Dervise started back from the 
weapon ; but leaping forth again in a manner equally 
wild, he plied the German knight on the opposite side, 
who with difficulty parried the tremendous thrust made 
Like a golden-crested dragon, 
the Mahometan continued to wheel round and round his 
antagonist, with a celerity which, coupled with the long- 


ance. Heimbert was on his guard at every point, watch- 
ing for some opportunity to thrust in his sword between 
the scales. His wishes were at last crowned with sue- 
cess ; on the left side, between the arm and breast, the 
dark garment of the Dervise was visible, and like 
lightning the German’s blade was inserted with sure 
aim. The old man exclaimed in a loud yoice- “ Allah! 
Allah! Allah!’ and on his face fell lifeless to the ground. 

“T pity his fate!” sighed Heimbert, as, leaning on 
his sword, he gazed at the dead body. “ He fought 
bravely, and his last breath was spent in invoking the 
name of his ‘ Allah,’ by which he doubtless means 
God. Well, he shall not want a decent grave.” There- 
upon he scooped out a vault by the aid of the broad 
cimitar of the deceased, put the corpse into it, covered it 
up with sods, and knelt down in silent but hearty prayer 


for his own safety, and that of “ the Converted One.” 





CHAPTER XIV, 

After having knelt for some time in silent devotion, 
Heimbert rose up and cast his eyes first upon the smiling 
Zelinda, who stood by his side, and then on the scene 
around him, which had undergone a complete change. 
Cleft and grotto had disappeared, animals and trees in 
mixed confusion had vanished ; a gently sloping meadow 
inclining downwards from the spot where Heimbert stood, 
a valley of sand below, springs gushing forth with me- 
lodious murmur, here and there a date-shrub bending 
over the path, met his eye, whilst the whole scene, lit up 
by the rising beams of Aurora, smiled in sweet and 
simple peacefulness. ‘“ You cannot but feel,” said Heim- 
bert, addressing himself to his companion, * that the 
Creator of the world has ordered and made all things 
more lovely, excellent, and grand than anything that 
even the highest human art can possibly effect or obtain 
by transformation. 

The pair walked on in meditative silence towards one 
of the sweetest little springs in the whole Oasis, and just 
as they had reached its border, the sun shone directly 
upon them. Heimbert had not yet considered what 
Christian name he should give the maiden, but as he 
drew near the water and beheld the vast sandy desert 
lying all extended around him, he could not help think- 
ing of the holy hermit, St. Antony,*® in the Egyptian wil- 





* This Saint was born in Egypt (4. vp. 251). He used 
the book of Nature as his text-vook, aad preferred it w 
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derness, and this led him to call her by the name of 
“ Antonia.” 

They spent the day in pious discourse, and Antonia 
showed her friend a small cave, in which she had con- 
cealed all kinds of provisions for her subsistence in the 
Oasis. “For,” said she, “1 came hither for the sole 
purpose of understanding the work of creation better in 
retirement, without knowing aught at that time of 
magic art. Soon, however, the Dervise came tempting 
me, and the horrors of the desert, as well as all that 
seducing spirits showed me in dreaming and otherwise, 
seemcd to enter into an alliance with the old man’s words.” 

Heimbert scrupled not to take with him as much wine 
and dried fruits as might still be fit for use on the jour- 
ney, and Antonia assured him that by taking a route 
which was well known to her, they would reach the border 
of the vast sandy desert in a few days. As the cool of 
the evening drew near, both set forward upon their 


journey. 





CHAPTER XV. 

The travellers had gone over a considerable part of 
the desert, when they one day beheld in the distance a 
human figure reeling now to this side, now to that. The 
wanderer seemed to be going about at random, and 
Antonia, with her Eastern eagle-eye, saw distinctly that 
it was not an Arabian, but a man in knightly costume. 

“‘ Dear sister,” exclaimed Heimbert, full of anxious joy, 
“ it is, doubtless, poor Fadrique, in search of you. Pray, 
let us hasten, lest he should lose us, or even his life, in 


this immense wilderness.” 


They exerted themselves to 
the utmost, in order to reach the distant stranger, but it 
being still a warm part of the day, and the sun throw- 


ing down his seorching rays, Antonia could not long 


endure the fatigue of rapid walking; meanwhile, clouds 
by 


= 9 


of dust began to mount every now and then, and the 


en nm % t+ 4, tha 
Bro kia { Was LOsT, TC Laat 


eyes of the searching pair, as a form 
shaped forth in the harvest mist. 

When the moon shone clearly, they began anew their 
hasty march, ealled after the straying figure, put up white 
handkerchiefs at the end of their waiking-sticks, to flutter 
in the dark blne atmosphere over their heads, but all 
was in vain. The object of their straining gaze, which 
had lately disappeared, still remained lost to their sight. 
The coy giraffes once more darted past them, and the 
ostriches hurried along with outspread wings. 

In the morning dawn Antonia at last stood still, and 
Heimbert spread ont his eloak upon the sand, that she 
might rest more comfortably and securely. He had no 
sooner completed this arrangement, however, than he 
eried out in astonishment, “ As I live, there lies a man, 
quite covered with dust and sand. I hope he is not dead!” 
and pouring a few drops of wine upon the man’s brow, 
he gently rubbed his temples. 

The man thus revived, slowly opened his eyes and 
said, “* Would that the dew of morning had never again 
refreshed me, and that I had died, unknown and unla- 





all other modes of cultivating the intellect. Having once 
heard a sermon preached on St. Mark x. 21, ‘‘Go thy 
way, sell whatever thou hast, and give to the poor,” he 
literally obeyed the Divine precept, by selling his immense 
—— and distributing the money to the poor. His 
ife was of the most self-denying sort ; he slept on the bare 
= or in caverns, subsisted on bread and water, which 
only took after sunset, and passed whole nights in 
prayer. lle may be called the veritable founder of monas- 
tic life, —Zranslator's Note. 





mented, here in the wilderness, which 
later, be my fate.” musty Stuer 

Having uttered these words, he again closed his 
like one who is drowsy with sleep ; but as Beihea 
severed in his work of love, the other raised es 
slightly up, and looking in astonishment, first a¢ Heim, 
bert, then at the maiden, he said, as he ground his 
“Ha, was that your intention? I was not even to! 
allowed to die in the satisfaction of secluded ye; ’ 
but must previously witness the triumph of my riy al wl 
the mockery of my sister!” ; 

On concluding these words, he arose with great 
and, drawing his sword, aimed a thrust at Heimben, 
The latter, without moving his arm or sword, replied ig 
friendly accents: “1 cannot harm thee, sinee I gee thes 
in so exhausted a state; and, besides, I must first op, 
duct this lady to a place of safety.” 

Antonia, who at first had beheld the enraged 
with considerable amazement, now placed herself bet weg 
the two men, and said: “ Fadrique, neither Misery peg 
anger can entirely disfigure your lineaments, But jg 
what has my noble brother here wronged you?” 

* Brother!” cried Fadrique, in utter astonishment, 

“ Or godfather,” replied Heimbert. “ Whichever ¢ 
the two you please. Only do not call her Zelindas any 
longer; her name now is Antonia, a Christian, and thy 
bride.” 

Fadrique listened to these words, which appeared al. 
most incredible to him; but Heimbcri’s honest manne, 
and Antonia’s modest blush, solved the beautiful enigma, 
In transports of joy, he sank down before the lovely ob 
ject of his affection, and, in the midst of the inhospitable 
desert, a rich bouquet of love, gratitude, and trusty con 
fidence, blossomed heavenwards. 

The vehemence of sudden pleasure at last yielded to 
physical exhaustion. Antonia stretched her weariel 
limbs on the sand, that had now become hotter, and, like 
a flower, she slumbered under the protection of ber bride 
groom and chosen brother. 

“ Slumber thou also,” said Heimbert, gently to Fs 
drique. Thou hast roamed about and art weary, for 
thy eyes are heavy and need repose. As I am not the 
least fatigued, I will keep watch over Antonia and thee.” 

“0, Heimbert,” sighed the noble Castilian, “ay 
sister shall be thy bride, that is nothing more than 
right. But with regard to our little private matter" — 

“ Of course,” said Heimbert earnestly, “ when we # 
in Spain, you will give me satisfaction for your hasty 
words, ‘Till then, however, I beg you will not mente 
the subject. Before the termination of an aliair d 
honour, every allusion to it is unpleasant.” 

Fadrique laid himself down on the sand, overpowered 
by sleep, and Heimbert cheerfully knelt in prayer wo bis 
God for past success, and, submitting the fuvure La 
guidance, full of happiness and confidence. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
On the following day, the three travellers arrived 
the commencement of the desert, and rested yicte 
an adjoining village, which, shaded by trees, and — 
with the verdant carpet of nature, contrasted like 4 
radise against the joyless Sahara. , 
P Especially did Fadrique’s state of health make 
delay requisite. During the whole time of his —. 
from Heimbert, he had not once left the desert 
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er 


ised his precarious subsistence from wandering Arabs, | 


often he had been without any food for several 
- tive days. He had at length entirely missed his 
pa not even the stars could guide him to the 
ey path; and thus he roamed about sadly and to no 
ng PY ce the clouds of dust that rose around him 

dy plain. 

—_ =, he occasionally fell asleep after dinner, 
silt Antonia and Heimbert, like two smiling angels, 
. his slumbers, he would frequently shriek out, and 
* » about him with looks of extreme terror, until he 
held the two faces of his friends, when he would again 
sick down into calm repose. Being questioned, on awak- 
wg, respecting his frightful dreams, he replied that no- 


ing, during his wanderings in the desert, had been a | 
uunhg, 


creater source of pain to him than his fallacious dreams; 
bn now he would fancy himself at home, now in the 

gmougst his jovial companions, or even in the pre- 
wae of Zelinda; but then the stern reality would again 
coeceive him, and he found himself at such times doubly 
yretched in the vast wilderness. Hence, whenever he 
gsoke, he still shuddered, and sleep was not unfrequently 
apelled by the dim recollection of former terrors. ‘ You 
cot form any conception of my imaginary woe,” added 
ie; “to be banished, on a sudden, from these well-known 
yalls into the boundless desert! To behold, instead of 
ihe lovely face of my dear bride, an ugly camel’s head 
This, my dear friend, you will allow, 
is no slight cause of fear.” 

Such, tagether with ali other remnants of former evils, 
son departed from Fadrique’s mind, and the journey to 
Tunis was now cheerfully commenced. 
ve had inflicted upon Heimbert, and the inevitable con- 
sequences thereof, could not fail sometimes to spread a 
gloomy cloud over the noble Spaniard’s brow, but it was 
als the cause of softening down the innate, haughty fire 
@ his nature, and Antonia was thus enabled te entwine 
uet heart the more tenderly and warmly around his. 

Tunis, which had once been the scene of Zelinda’s 
magic arts, and her enthusiastic animosity displayed 
against Christians, now witnessed Antonia’s solemn bap- 
uM On a consecrated spot, soon after which ceremony, 
al three took ship for Malaga with prosperous breeze. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Donna Clara sat one evening musingly at the fountain 
vhere she had formerly bid adieu to Heimbert. The 
‘ve in her lap gave forth sweet notes, which her taper 
“ngers were enticing from it as in a dream; and a me- 
uy at last arose, accompanied by the following words, 
hich she warbled with half-opened lips: — 


In far~listant climes roves my love, 
He heeds not his Clara, who sighs 

That she cannot resemble the dove, 
When at eve to its nest it hies. 


This bosom betrays but too well, 

Each rising and painful emotion ; 
And these eyes, as they glisten, tell 

my warm and constant devotion. 

Oh, far, far away is my love, 

He heeds aot the maiden he prized 
All gems and all riches above, 

And she lingers alone, despised. 


The lyre was silent, and soft dew-drops sparkled in 
mild, angelic eyes, 
Hicimbert, who was concealed behind some orange- 
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| amoured of the two couples before thee. 


The injustice 
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trees near the fountain’s edge, felt, as it were in sym- 
pathy, warm tears chasing each other down his cheeks; 
whilst Fadrique, who had brought both him and Antonia 
thither, could no longer restrain the outburst of hisfeel- 
ings on again beholding his dear sister, but stepped 
forward to greet her, as he led Antonia and Heimbert 
by the hand. 

Every one can best picture to himself such moments 
of superhuman bliss; and it were doing him but a poor 
service to relate what one did, or the other said. Like« 
wise do thou, sweet reader, imagine this picture in thy 
own way, which will come easy to thee if thou art en- 
Should this 
latter supposition, however, not be true, wherefore expen* 
useless words? 

Trusting, then, that some courteous reader takes e- 
light in the pleasure experienced by the reunion of lovers, 
and of brothers and sisters, and can consent to linger 
over their further adventures and ultimate fate, I shall 
proceed with my tale, stimulated by feelings of renewed 
confidence. 

Though Heimbert, looking significantly at Fadrique, 
was about to retire as soon as Antonia had been com- 
mitted to Donna Clara’s protection, yet the noble Spaniard 
did not assent to the proposal which the look indicated. 
He invited his companion in arms, as imploringly as 
though he were his brother, to stay to supper; this feast 
was attended by some relations of the family of Mendez, 
in whose presence Fadrique declared the brave Heim- 
bert of Waldhausen to be the atiianced bridegroom of Donna 
Clara, ratifying the betrothal in the most solemn man- 
ner, so that the match could not be broken off, let what 
will happen, howmuchsoever apparently opposed to the 
alliance. 

The witnesses, though rather surprised at these novel 
precautions, nevertheless gave their sanction, at Fa- 


| drique’s desire, totheir complete fulfilment ; this they were 


rather inclined to do, since Duke Alva, who happened to be 
in Malaga on some naval affairs, had filled the whole town 
with stories of the bravery of both young soldiers. 

When the choicest wine was circulating, in crystal 
glasses, around the festive board, Fadrique stepped be- 
hind Heimbert’s chair, and whispered into his ear, “ If 
it is convenient to you, Senor—the moon has just risen 
and shines like midday—I am now ready to give you the 
necessary satisfaction.” 

Heimbert nodded in a friendly manner, and the young 
men left the room, after receiving kind nods from their 
unsuspecting brides. 

As they walked along the fragrant enclosures of the 
garden, Fadrique said with a sigh: “ How happily could 
we wander here, were it not for my over-hasty temper !’* 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied Heimbert, “ it is true; but since mat- 
ters stand thus, and cannot be altered, let us proceed at 
once to the termination of the affair, in order that we 
may ever regard each other as soldiers and as knights.”” 

“Certainly!” said Fadrique, and they hastened to @ 
remote part of the garden, whence the clash of their 
swords could not penetrate to the merry saloon they had 
just quitted, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
In that silent enclosure, where blooming shrubs grew 
around, not a sound was heard proceeding from the joyous 
company in the festive saloon, not a voice fromthe throaged 
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streets of the town broke the general stillness, whilst the 
full moon solemnly lit up the seene—it was the proper 
spot. 

Heimbert and Fadrique now drew their glittering 
weapons from their scabbards, and stood opposed to each 
other ready for the combat. But before a thrust was 
made, a strange feeling prompted them to fall into each 
other’s arms ; lowering their weapons for a moment, they 
were locked in brotherly embrace—and then quitting 
one another’s hold, the fearful duel began. 

They were no longer companions in arms, nor friends, 
nor kindred, who thus pointed their murderous weapons 
at each other. One antagonist thrust at the other 
keenly, yet coolly ; guarding, at the same time, his own 
breast against hostile attack. 

After having exchanged several dangerous passes, the 
combatants paused and looked at each other with in- 
creased affection, each anxious to test the valour of his 
associate. 

Heimbert, with his left, turned Fadrique’s sword, 
which met him on making a tierce sideways, but whilst 
doing so, the razor edge of his opponent’s weapon pene- 
trated his leather glove, and the crimson blood gushed 
forth. “ Stop,” exclaimed Fadrique, and they examined 
the wound, but on finding it to be trifling, they renewed 
the combat, after having previously bound up the scratch 
with a handkerchief. 

A few moments had elapsed, when Heimbert made a 
successful thrust at Fadrique’s right shoulder, and now 
the German, in his turn, cried * Stop,” as he felt sure 
that his thrust had taken effect. At first, Fadrique 
denied having received any hurt, but soon blood began 
to flow copiously from the wound, and he was obliged to 
accept his friend’s proffered services. 

The cut, however, proving unimportant, the noble 
Spaniard felt his strength undiminished either in arm or 
hand, and once more each blade glistened in the air. 

At this moment, the garden gate, which was not very 
distant from the scene of action, was heard clinking, and 
a horseman seemed to be approaching through the shrub- 
bery. Both combatants ceased from their engagement, 
and turned with impatient looks towards the unwelcome 
intruder, who was now perceived, in the figure of a 
warrior mounted on a tall charger, brushing through the 
rows of slender pines. 

Fadrique, as master of the house, addressed the 
stranger as follows: “* Senor, why you have taken it upon 
you to intrude upon the privacy of a stranger’s garden, 
I shall discuss with you another time. For the present, 
I shall content myself with requesting that you will rid 
us of all further inconvenience by instantly departing, 
favouring me, however, with your name.” 

“| intend not to quit this spot,” replied the stranger: 
“my name I will readily communicate ; you are in the 
presence of the Duke of Alva.” And by a sudden turn 
of his horse, the moon shone full upon his long pensive 
features, the seat of true greatness, dignity, and awe. 

The two young soldiers bowed low, and let their wea- 
pons fall. 

“T should know you,” continued Alva, measuring 
them with his twinkling eyes. “ Yes, in truth, I do 
know you well, ye young heroes of the siege of Tunis. 
Heaven be praised that two such brave soldiers, whom I 
had already given up as lost, yet see the light; but now 
relate to me what affair of honour has directed your 











blades against each other. You will not, ] trust 
to declare before me your knightly differences.” 

The Duke’s wish was fulfilled. Each of the noble y 
related the whole of the events from the evening oo 
embarkation, up to the present moment, akan 
listened in silent meditation, without moving a ray 





CHAPTER XIX, 


The soldiers had long since ended their Darra 
and the Duke, still lost in contemplation, said yo 
word. At last he addressed them as follows: “Ay 
hope for merey on the last day, young knights, from yy 
conscience I pronounce your honour truly vindicate) 
with regard to each other, Twice have ye stood up 
mortal combat on account of the slights which escapes 
Don Fadrique Mendez’ lips ; and though the two wie. 
portant scratches respectively received may not sufig 
to efface the stain of these gibes, yet I hold that you 
common perils before the ramparts of Tunis, and the de. 


live, 


liverance afforded by Count Heimbert von Waldhauss 


to Don Fadrique Mendez in the desert, after obtaining 
for him his bride, empower Count Waldhausen to fur 
give an opponent for whose welfare he has testified such 
lively interest. Legends of ancient Rome have told us 
of two captains under the great Julius Caesar, who, 


having amicably adjusted a difference, formed a brotherly _ 


alliance with each other, and fought side by side in the 
Gallic wars. But I affirm that you have done still 
more for each other, and therefore declare your dispute 
ended for ever. Sheathe your swords, and embrace in 
my presence.” 

In obedience to the commands of their general, the 
young knights now sheathed their weapons, but, jealous 
of the least injury their honour might sustain, they still 
hesitated to clasp each other’s necks. 

The great hero beheld them somewhat angrily, ther 
said : * Think ye, gentlemen, that I could wish to save 
the life of two brave soldiers at the expense of ther 
honour ? Rather than do so, I would have them beth 
killed before my eyes at the same moment. _ I see, how- 
ever, that some other measures must be adopted with 
such head-strong fellows as ye are.” 

And leaping down from his horse, which he then 
tied to a tree, he stepped between the two knights, har- 
ing his drawn battle-blade in his right, and exclaimed: 
“Whoever denies that all differences between Count 
Heimbert von Waldhausen and Don Fadrique Mendez 
have’ not been honourably and sufficiently adjusted, 
must answer for his opinion to the Duke of Alva; an! 
if those two knights themselves should have any objec 
tions to bring forward, let them state them, I stat 
here as the champion of my convictions.” Upon ths 
the youths made a low obeisance to their great general, 
who led the reconciled parties to their brides. 

The Duke would not be deprived of the pleasure of 
taking a prominent share in the solemnisation 
nuptials, and took upon himself the part of giving #7 
both the lovely brides to their handsome bridegroo™ 
being also present at the marriage feast. 

Alllived from that time in undisturbed joyful harmony ; 
and though Count Heimbert was shortly after s 
with his beautiful spouse into his fatherland, yet letters 
of salutation were mutually exchanged between 
friends; and the late posterity of Count Waldhsos 
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yes on their connexion with the noble | treasured up tales respecting the brave and ginecors 
of Mendez, whilst the descendants of the latter | Heimbert with eager fondness.* 





—_—- 


* The title of this tale is in the original “ The Two Captains.” 





TO MY STUDY. 


A thonsand blessings on thee now 
My quiet little room, 

For all thy power to clear m" brow, 
And dissipate my gloom. 

I enter thee with haggard looks, | 
And heart o’ercharged with pain ; 

[ Jook upon my darling books, 
And I am strong again. 


Hatred and envy, strife and fear 
(The cankers of our lot), 
Contempt and coldness come not near, 
And weakness is forgot. 
There is, at least, a quiet nook 
Where I may draw my breath. 
And out on life’s broad river look, 
Fast sweeping on to death. 


Here death himself has lost his powers, 
I dread him here no more, 

He cannot kill life’s sweetest flowers, 
For ihey have died before. 





He cannot kill the love of dream 
That faded long ago, 

A moment's sunbeam from above, 
Upon a path of woe. 


He cannot kill the hopes of fame, 
That flushed upon my brow; 
The future echoes, not my name, 

E’en that is silent now. 


True, he may shroud the kindling past 
From memory’s anxious view ; 

But then the death-shade would be cast 
O’er sin and sorrow too, 


For memory’s book holds many a leaf, 
It sickens me to see ; 

Then turn I jaded for relief, 
My little room, to thee. 


When all-resigned I sit and rest, 
Regardless of my doom, 

And loving thee of all things best, 
My quiet litle room! 





JOAN 


OF 


ARC. 


In reference to M. Michelet's History of France. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
(Concluded from page 184.) 
La Pucette, before she could be allowed to | justified their singeing her a little. And just at 


practise as a warrior, was put through her manual 
and platoon exercise, as a juvenile pupil in di- 
inity, before six eminent men in wigs. Accor- 
ding to Southey (v. 893, Book III., in the original 
edition of his ‘* Joan of Arc’’) she ‘‘ appall’d the 
doctors,” It’s not easy to do that: but they had 
sme reason to feel bothered, as that surgeon 
vould assuredly feel bothered, who, upon pro- 
ceeding to dissect a subject, should find the sub- 
ject retaliating as a dissector upon himself, espe- 
cally if Joanna ever made the speech to them 
vhich occupies v. 354—391, B. III. It is a 
double impossibility; Ist, because a piracy from 
Tindal’s Christianity as Old as the Creation: now 
4 piracy & parte post is common enough ; but’ 
a piracy &@ parte ante, and by three centuries, 
vould (according to our old English phrase*) drive 
acoach-and-six through any copyright act that 
man born of woman could frame. 2dly, It is quite 
fontrary to the evidence on Joanna’s trial ; for 
Southey’s “ Joan” of A. Dom. 1796 (Cottle, Bris- 
wil), tells the doctors, amongst other secrets, that 
the never in her life attended—lIst, Mass; nor 
“d, the Sacramental table; nor 3d, Confession. 
Here’s a precious windfall for the doctors; they, by 
tuaky tortuosities, had hoped, through the aid of 
‘corkscrew (which every D.D. or 8.T.P is said 
oearry in his pocket), for the happiness of ulti- 
mately extracting from Joanna a few grains of 


tical powder or small shot, which might have 
ee 





* Yes, old—very old phrase ; not, as ignoramuses fancy, « 


such a crisis, expressly to justify their burning 

her to a cinder, up gallops Joanna with a brigade 

of guns, unlimbers, and serves them out with 

heretical grape and deistical round-shot enough 

to lay a kingdom under interdict. Any miracles, 

to which Joanna might treat the grim D.Ds. 

after that, would go to the wrong side of her little 
account in the clerical books. Joanna would be 
created a Dr. herself, but not of Divinity. For 

in the Joauna page of the ledger the entry would 

be—‘‘ Miss Joanna, in acct. with the Church, 

Dr. by sundry diabolic miracles, she having 
publicly preached heresy, shown herself a witch, 

and even tried hard to corrupt the principles of 
six church pillars.” In the meantime, all this 
deistical confession of Joanna's, besides being 
suicidal for the interest of her cause, is opposed 
to the depositions upon Loth trials. The very best 
witness called from first to last deposes that 
Joanna attended these rites of her Church even 
too often; was taxed with doing so; and, by 
blushing, owned the charge as a fact, though cer- 
tainly not as a fault. Joanna was a girl of 
natural piety, that saw God in forests, and hills, 
and fountains; but did not the less seek him in 
chapels and consecrated oratories. 

This peasant girl was self-educated through her 
own natural meditativeness. If the reader turns 
to that divine passage in Paradise Regained, 
which Milton has put into the mouth of our 
Saviour when first entering the wilderness, and 
musing upon the tendency of those great i npulse s 





recenuy minted by a Repealer in Ireland. 


growing within himself— 
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‘¢ Oh, what a multitude of thoughts arise!” &c. 
he will have some notion of the vast reveries 
which brooded over the heart of Joanna in early 
girlhood, when the wings were budding that should 
carry her from Orleans to Rheims, when the 
golden chariot was dimly revealing itself that 
should carry her from the kingdom of France 
Delivered to the eternal kingdom. 
It is net requisite, for the honour of Joanna, 
nor is there, in this place, room to pursue her 
brief career of action, That, though wonderful, 
forms the earthly part of her story: the intellectual 
part is, the saintly passion of her imprisonment, 
trial, and execution. It is unfortunate, there- 
fore, for Southey’s ‘ Joan of Are” (which however 
should always be regarded as a juvenile etfort), 
that, precisely when her real glory begins, the 
poem ends, Bat this limitation of the interest 
grew, no doubt, from the constraint inseparably 
attached to the law of Epie unity. Joanna’s 
history bisects into two opposite hemispheres, and 
both could not have been presented to the eye in 
one poem, unless by sacrificing all unity of theme, 
or clse by involving the earlier half, as a narrative 
e ode, in the latter ;—this might have been done 
—-ii might have been communicated to a fellow- 
prisoner, or a confessor, by Joanna herself, in the 
same way that Virgil has contrived to acquaint 
the reader, through the hero’s mouth, with ear- 
lier adventures that, if told by the poet speak- 
ing in his own person, would have destroyed the 
unity of his fable. The romantic interest of the 
early and irrelate incidents (last night of Troy, 
&c.) is thrown as an affluent into the general 
river of the personal narrative, whilst yet the ca- 
pital current of the epos, as unfolding the origin 
and incunabula of Rome, is not for a moment 
suffered to be modified by events so subordinate 
and so obliquely introduced. It is sutlicient, as 
concerns this section of Joanna’s life, to say—that 
she fulfilled, to the height of her promises, the 
restoration of the prostrate throne. France had 
become a province of England ; and for the ruin 
of both, if such a yoke could be maintained. 
Dreadful pecuniary exhaustion caused the English 
energy to droop; and that critical opening La 
Pucelle used with a corresponding felicity of 
audacity and suddenness (that were in themselves 
portentous) for introducing the wedge of French 
native resources, for rekindling the national pride, 
21 dfor planting the Dauphin once more upon his 
fect. When Joanna appeared, he had been on 
the point of giving up the struggle with the 
English, distressed as they were, and of flying to | 
the South of France. She taught him to blush for 
such abject counsels. She liberated Orleans, that 





of English and Burgundians ; on the 15th 
month, she carried the Dauphin into * gy 
Sanday the 7h, he crowned in nd 
r labour of triumph. What ». 
mained was—to suffer. - 

All this forward movement was her own: 

‘ : er. 
cepting one man, the whole Council was ,,.: 
her. Her enemies were all that drew power fr, 
earth. Her supporters were her own slice 
enthusiasm, and the headlong contagion . 
which she carried this sublime frenzy into "d 
| hearts of women, of soldiers, and of al] who lived 

by labour. Henceforwards she was thwar. 
and the worst error, that she cominiited, en 
lend the sanction of her presence to counsels which 
she disapproved. But she had accomplished the 
| capital objects which her own visions had dictated 
| These involved all the rest. Errors were now ee 
important; and doubiless it had now become more 
difficult for herself to pronounce authentically 
what were errors. The noble girl had achieved, 
as by a rapture of motion, the capital end o 
clearing out a free space around her sovereign 
giving him the power to move his arms with of. 
fect; and, secondly, the inappreciable end of wip. 
ning for that sovereign what seemed to all Franee 
the heavenly ratification of his rights, by crown. 
ing him with the ancient solemnitics, ‘She had 
made it impossible for the English now to step 
before her. They were caught in an irretrievable 
blunder, owing partly to discord amongst the 
uncles of Henry VI., partly to a want of funds, 
but partly to the very impossibility which they be- 
lieved to press with tenfold force upon any Freneh 
attempt to forestal theirs. They laughed at such 
a thought; and whilst they laughed, she did it. 
Ifenceforth the single redress for the English of 
this capital oversight, but which never could hare 
redressed it effectually, was—to vitiate and taint 
the coronation of Charles VII. as the work of s 
witch. That policy, and not malice (as M. Miche- 
let is so happy to believe), was the moving prin 
ciple in the subsequent prosecution of Joanna. 
Unless they unhinged the force of the first coro- 
| nation in the popular mind, by associating it with 
| power given from hell, they felt that the sceptre 
of the invader was broken. 

But she, the child that, at nineteen, had wrouglit 
wonders so great for France, was she not elated! 
Did she not lose, as men so often have lost, all 
sobriety of mind when standing upon the pinnacle 
of successes so giddy? Let her enemies declare. 
During the progress of her movement, and in the 
centre of ferocious struggles, she had manifested 
the temper of her feelings by the pity which she 








_ had everywhere expressed for the suffering enemy. 





great city, so decisive by its fate for the issue of 
the war, and then beleaguered by the English with 
an elaborate application of engineering skill un- 
precedented in Europe. Entering the city after | 
sunset, on the 2¥th of April, she sang mass on | 
Sunday, May 8, for the entire disappearance of | 
the besieging force. On the 29th of June, she | 
fought and gained over the English the decisive | 
battle of Patay; on the 9th of July, she took 

Troyes by a coup-de-main from a mixed garrison | 


| 


She forwarded to the English leaders a touching 
invitation to unite with the French, as brothers, 
in a common crusade against infidels, thus op™ 
ing the road for a soldierly retreat. She interp? 

to protect the captive or the wounded—she mours 

over the excesses of her countrymen—she threw 
herself off her horse to kneel by the dying 
English soldier, and to comfort him with such 
ministrations, physical or spiritual, as his sitaa- 
tion allowed. ‘“ Nolebat,” says the evidence, 
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ense sao, aut quemquam interficere.” She 
the English, that invoked her aid, in 
ber own quarters. She wept as she beheld, 
dretched on the field of battle, so many brave 
ecemies that had died without confession. And, 
regarded herself, her elation expressed it- 
. thus :—on the day when she had finished 
work, she wept; for she knew that, when 
task was done, her end must be approach- 
_ Her aspirations pointed only to a place, 
qhich seemed to her more than usually full of 
astural piety, as one in which it would give her 
pleasure to die. And she uttered, between smiles 
snd tears, as a wish that inexpressibly fascinated 
her heart, and yet was half fantastic, a broken 
raver that God would return her to the solitudes 
from which he had drawn her, and suffer her to 
become & shepherdess once more. It was a na- 
tural prayer, because Nature has laid a necessity 
n every human heart to seek for rest, and to 
shrink from torment. Yet, again, it was a half- 
fantastic prayer, because, from childhood up- 
yards, visions that she had no power to mistrust, 
snd the voices which sounded in her ear for ever, 
had long since persuaded her mind, that for her 
no such prayer could be granted. Too well she 
‘Jt that her mission must be worked out to the 
end, and that the end was now at hand.—All 
went wrong from this time. She herself had 
created the funds out of which the French 
restoration should grow; but she was not suf- 
fered to witness their development, or their pros- 
perous application. More than one military 
plan was entered upon which she did not ap- 
prove. But she still continued to expose her 
person as before. Severe wounds had not taught 
her caution. And at length, in a sortie from 
Compiegne, whether through treacherous collu- 
sion on the part of her own friends is doubtful to 
this day, she was made prisoner by the Burgun- 
dians, and finally surrendered to the English. 
Now came her trial. This trial, moving of 
course under English influence, was conducted 
in chief by the Bishop of Beauvais. He was a 
Frenchman, sold to English interests, and hoping, 
by favour of the English leaders, to reach the 
highest preferment. Bishop that art, Archbishop 
that shalt be, Cardinal that mayest be, were the 
Words that sounded continually in his ear; and 
doubtless, a whisper of visions still higher, of a 
iiple crown, and fect upon the necks of kings, 
*metimes stole into his heart. M. Michelet is 
antious to keep us in mind that this Bishop was 
but an agent of the English. True, But it does 
hot better the case for his countryman—that, 
‘ing an accomplice in the crime, making himself 
the leader in the persecution against the help- 
less girl, he was willing to be all this in the 
*Pirit, and with the conscious vileness of a cats- 
paw. Never from the foundations of the earth 
a such a trial as this, if it were laid open 
‘ons its beauty of defence, and all its hellishness 
“attack, Oh, child of France! shepherdess, pea- 
_ girl! trodden under foot by all around thee, 
ow I honour thy flashing intellect, quick as God’s 
Ming, and true as that lightning to its mark, 
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that ran before France and laggard Europe by 
many a century, confounding the malice of the 
ensnarer, and making dumb the oracles of false- 
hood! Is it not scandalous—is it not humiliatingto 
civilisation—that, even at this day, France ex~ 
hibits the horrid spectacle of judges examining the 
prisoner against himself ; seducing him, by fraud, 
into treacherous conclusions against his own head; 
using the terrors of their power for extorting con- 
fessions from the frailty of hope ; nay (which is 
worse), using the blandishments of condescension 
and snaky kindness for thawing into compliances 
of gratitude those whom they had failed to freeze 
into terror! Wicked judges! Barbarian juris- 
prudence ! that, sitting in your own conceit om 
the summits of social wisdom, have yet failed to 
learn the first principles of criminal justice—sit ye 
humbly and with docility at the feet of this girk 
from Domrémy, that tore your webs of cruelty into 
shreds and dust. ‘‘ Would you examine me as 
a witness against myself ¢’’ was the question by 
which many times she defied their arts. Con- 
tinually she showed that their interrogations were 
irrelevant to any business before the court, or that 
entered into the ridiculous charges against her. 
General questions were proposed to her on points 
of casuistical divinity; two-edged questions which 
not one of themselves could have answered 
without, on the one side, landing himself in 
heresy (as then interpreted), or, on the other, im 
some presumptuous expression of self-esteem. 
Next came a wretched Dominican that pressed 
her with an objection, which, if applied to the 
Bible, would tax every one of its miracles with un- 
soundness. The monk had the excuse of never 
having read the Bible. M. Michelet has no such 
excuse ; and it makes one blush for him, as a 
philosopher, to find him describing such an ar- 
gument as “ weighty,’’ whereas it is but a varied 
expression of rnde Mahometan metaphysics. Her 
answer to this, if there were room to place the 
whole in a clear light, was as shattering as it was 
rapid. Another thought to entrap her by asking 
what language the angelic visiters of her solitude 
had talked: as though heavenly counsels could 
want polyglott interpreters for every word, or that 
God needed language at all inwhispering thoughts 
to a human heart. Then came a worse devil, 
who asked her whether the archangel Michael 
had appeared naked. Not comprehending the 
vile insinuation, Joanna, whose poverty suggested 
to her simplicity that it might be the costliness ot 
suitable robes which caused the demur, asked 
them if they fancied God, who clothed the flowers 
of the valleys, unable to find raiment for his ser- 
vants. The answer of Joanna moves a smile of 
tenderness, but the disappointment of her judges 
makes one laugh horribly. Others succeeded 
by troops, who upbraided her with leaving her 
father; as if that greater Father, whom she 
believed herself to have been serving, did not 
retain the power of dispensing with his own rules, 
or had not said, that for a less cause than martyr- 
dom, man and woman should leave both father 
and mother. 


On Easter Sunday, when the trial had been 
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long proceeding, the poor girl fell so ill as to cause 
a belief that she had been poisoned. It was not 
poison. Nobody had any interest in hastening 
a death so certain. M. Michelet, whose sympa- 
thies with all feelings are so quick that one would 
gladly see them always as justly directed, reads 
the case most truly. Joanna had a two-fold 
malady. She was visited by a paroxysm of the 
complaint called home-sickness; the cruel nature 
of her imprisonment, and its length, could not 
but point her solitary thoughts, in darkness, and 
in chains (for chained she was), to Domrémy. 
And the season, which was the most heavenly 
period of the spring, added stings to this yearning. 
That was one of her maladies—nostalaia, as medi- 
cine calls it; the other was weariness and exhaus- 
tion from daily combats with malice. She saw 
that everybody hated her, and thirsted for her 
blood ; nay, many kind-hearted creatures that 
would have pitied her profoundly as regarded 
all political charges, had their natural feelings 
warped by the belief that she had dealings with 
fiendish powers. She knew she was to die ; that 
was not the misery; the misery was that this con- 
summation could not be reached without so much 
intermediate strife, as if she were contending for 
some chance (where chance was none) of 
happiness, or were dreaming for a moment of 
escaping the inevitable. Why, then, did she 
contend? Knowing that she would reap nothing 
from answering her persecutors, why did she not 
retire by silence from the superfluous contest ? 
It was because her quick and eager loyalty to 
truth would not suffer her to see it darkened by 
frauds, which she could expose, but others, even 
of candid listeners, perhaps, could not; it was 
through that imperishable grandeur of soul, which 
taught her to submit meekly and without a 
struggle to her punishment, but taught her not to 
sabmit—no, not for a moment—to calumny as to 
facts, or to misconstruction as to motives. Be- 
sides, there were secretaries all around the court 
taking down her words. That was meant for no 
good to her. But the end does not always cor- 
respond to the meaning. And Joanna might say 
to herself—these words, that will be used against 
me to-morrow and the next day, perhaps in some 
nobler generation may rise again for my justifi- 
cation. Yes, Joanna, they are rising even now 
in Paris, and for more than justification. 
Woman, sister—there are some things which 
you do not execute as well as your brother, man; 
no, nor ever will. Pardon me if I doubt whether 
you will ever produce a great poct from your 


choirs, or a Mozart, or a Phidias, or a Michael | 


Angelo, or a great philosopher, or a great scho- 
Jar. By which last is meant—not one who de- 
pends simply on an infinite memory, but also on 
an infinite and electrical power of combination; 
bringing together from the four winds, like the 
angel of the resurrection, what else were dust 
from dead men’s bones, into the unity of breathing 
life. If you can create yourselves into any of 
these great creators, why have you not? Do not 
ask me to say otherwise; because if you do, you 
will lead me into temptation. For I swore early 


in life never to utter a falsehood, an 

a sycophantic falsehood; and, in = ‘ae 
mage of the modern press towards women, thers 
is horrible sycophancy. It is as hollow, Most of 
it, and it is as fleeting as is the love that lurks 
in wroriousness. Yet, if a woman asks me to tel} 
a falsehood, I have long made up my mind—that 
on moral considerations I will, and ought to do so 
whether it be for any purpose of glory to her, o 
of screening her foibles (for she does commit 3 
few), or of humbly, as a vassal, paying a pepper. 
corn rent to her august privilege of caprice, Bar. 
ring these cases, I must adhere to my resolution 
of telling no fibs. And I repeat, therefore, but 
not to be rude, I repeat in Latin— 


Excudent alii melius spirantia signa, 

Credo equidem vivos ducent de marmore vultus: 
Altius ascendent : at tu caput, Eva, memento 
Sandalo ut infringas referenti oracula tanta.* 


Yet, sister woman—though I cannot consent ty 
find a Mozart or a Michael Angelo in your gery, 
until that day when you claim my promise as to 
falsehood — cheerfully, and with the love that 
burns in depths of admiration, I acknowled 
that you can do one thing as well as the best of 
usmen—a greater thing thaneven Mozartis known 
to have done, or Michael Angelo—you can die 
grandly, and as goddesses would die were goddesses 
mortal. If any distant world (which may be the 
case) are so far ahead of us Tellurians in optical 
resources as to see distinctly through their teles- 
copes all that we do on earth, what is the gran- 
dest sight towhich we ever treat them? St. Peter’s 
at Rome, do you fancy, on Easter Sunday, or 
Luxor, or perhaps the Himalayas? Pooh! pooh! 
my friend: suggest something better ;_ these are 
baubles to them; they see in other worlds, in 
their own, far better toys of the same kind. 
These, take my word for it, are nothing. Do you 
giveitup ¢ The finest thing, then, we have to show 
them is a scaffold on the morning of execution. 
I assure you there is a strong muster in those 
far telescopic worlds, on any such morning, of 
those who happen to find themselves cecupying 
the right hemisphere for a peep at us. Teles 
copes look up in the market on that morning, 
and bear a monstrous premium ; for they cheat, 
probably, in those scientific worlds as well 4s 
we do. How, then, if it be announced in some 
such telescopic world by those who make a live- 
lihood of catching glimpses at our newspapers, 


— 











* Our sisters are always rather uneasy when we say any 
thing of them in Latin or Greek. It is like giving seale 
orders to a sea captain, which he is not to open for bis 
till he comes into a certain latitude, which Jatitude, pet 
haps, he never wil! come into, and thus may miss the st 
eret till he is going to the bottom. Generally I acknow- 
ledge that it is not polite before our female friends to cit® 
a single word of Latin without instantly translating + diss- 
in this particular case, where I am only iterating 4 © 
greeable truth, they will please to recollect that the 
ness lies in not translating. However, if they insist 
lutely on knowing this very night, before going to bed, 
it is that those ill-looking lines contain, I refer yooh 4 
den’s Virgil, somewhere in the 6th Book of the #ne 
except as to the closing line and a-half, which vom 
private suggestion of my own to discontented nymp? 
xious to see the equilibrium of advantages re-e 
between the two sexes. 
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e they have long since deciphered, 
ee vein in the morning’s sacrifice is 
- ? How, if it be published on that 
jasnt world that the sufferer wears upon her 
pend, in the eyes of many, the garlands of mar- 

m? How, if it should be some Marie 
Antoinette, the widowed queen, coming forward 
the scaffold, and presenting to the morning 
<. het head, turned grey prematurely by sor- 
xw, daughter of Cesars kneeling down hum- 


ily to kiss the guillotine, as one that worships | 


yath? How, if it were the “martyred wife 
of Roland,” uttering impassioned truth—truth 


dious to the rulers of her country—with her | 


expiring breath? How, if it were the noble 
Charlotte Corday, that in the bloom of youth, 
that with the loveliest of persons, that with 
homage waiting upon her smiles wherever she 
tumed her face to scatter them—homage that 
followed those smiles as surely as the carols 
of birds, after showers in spring, follow the re- 

ing sun and the racing of sunbeams over 
the hillse—yet thought all these things cheaper than 


the dust upon her sandals in comparison of deli- 


yerance from hell for her dear suffering France? 
Ah! these were spectacles indeed for those sympa- 
thising people in distant worlds ; and some, per- 
haps, would suffer a sort of martyrdom-themselves, 
because they could not testify their wrath, could 
not bear witness to the strength of love, and to 
the fury of hatred, that burned within them at 


such scenes ; could not gather into golden urns | 


sme of that glorious dust which rested in the 
catacombs of earth. 

Qn the Wednesday after Trinity Sunday in 
1431, being then about nineteen years of age, the 
Maid of Arc underwent her martyrdom. She 
wes conducted before mid-day, guarded by cight 


hundred spearmen, to a platform of prodigious | 


height, constructed of wooden billets supported 
by occasional walls of lath and plaster, and 
traversed by hollow spaces in every direction 
for the creation of air-currents. The pile 
“struck terror,” says M. Michelet, ‘“ by its 
height ;” and, as usual, the English purpose 
in this is viewed as one of pure malignity. 
But there are two ways of explaining all that. 


It is probable that the purpose was merciful.— | 


Yn the circumstances of the execution I shall 
not linger, Yet, to mark the almost fatal 
felicity of M. Michelet in finding out whatever 
may injure the English name, at a moment 
when every reader will be interested in Joanna’s 
Personal appearance, it is really edifying to 
hotice the ingenuity by which he draws into 
light from a dark corner a very unjust ac- 
fount of it, and neglects, though lying upon the 
high road, a very pleasing one. Both are from 
English pens. Grafton, a chronicler but little 
read, being a stiff-necked John Bull, thought fit 
6 say, that no wonder Joanna should be a virgin, 
mnce her “ foule face”? was a satisfactory solution 
of that particular merit. Holinshead, on the other 

d, a chronicler somewhat later, every way 
nore important, and universally read, has given 
“very pleasing testimony to the interesting cha- 
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racter of Joanna’s person and engaging manners, 
Neither of these men lived till the following cen- 
tury, so that personally this evidence is none at 
all. Grafton sullenly and carelessly believed as 
he wished to believe ; Holinshead took pains to 
inquire, and reports undoubtedly the general 
impression of France. But I cite the case as 
illustrating M. Michelet’s candour.* 

The circumstantial incidents of the execution, 
unless with more space than I can now command, 
I should be unwilling to relate. I should fear to 





* Amongst the many ebullitions of M. Michelet’s fury 
against us poor English, are four which will be likely to 
amuse the reader; and they are the more conspicuous in 
collision with the justice which he sometimes does us, and 
the very indignant admiration which, under some aspects, 
he grants to us. 

1. Our English literature he admires with some gnash- 





ing of teeth. He pronounces it ‘‘ fine and sombre,’’ but, 
I lament to add, ‘‘ sceptical, Judaic, Satanic—in a word, 
Anti-Christian.”’ That Lord Byron should figure as a 
member of this diabolical corporation, will not surprise 
men. It will surprise them to hear that Milton is one of 
its Satanic leaders. Many are the generous and eloquent 
Frenchmen, beside Chateaubriand, who have, in the 
‘ course of the last thirty years, nobly suspended their own 
burning nationality, in order to render a more rapturous 
homage at the feet of Milton; and some of them have 
raised Milton almost to a level with angelic natures. Not 
one of them has thought of looking for him below the 
earth. As to Shakspere, M. Michelet detects in him a 
most extraordinary mare’s nest. It is this: he does 
‘* not recollect to have seen the name of God”’ in any 
part of his works. On reading such words, it is natural 
to rub one’s eyes, and suspect that all one has ever seen 
in this world may have been a pure ocular delusion. In 
particular, I begin myself to suspect that the word ‘la 
| gloire” never occurs in any Parisian journal. “ The great 
| English nation,’’ says M. Michelet, ‘*‘ has one immense 
profound vice,’” to wit, ‘‘ pride.”” Why, really, that may 
| be true; but we have a neighbour not absolutely clear of 
an ‘‘immense profound vice,’’ as like ours in colour and 
shape as cherry to cherry. In short, M. Michelet thinks 
us, by fits and starts, admirable, only that we are detest- 
| able; and he would adore some of our authors, were it 
| not that so intensely he could have wished to kick them. 
2. M. Michelet thinks to lodge an arrow in our sides by 
| a very odd remark upon Thomas a Kempis; which is, that 
'a man of any conceivable European blood—a Finlander, 
suppose, or a Zantiote—might have written Tom; only 
, not an Englishman. Whetheran Englishman could have 
forged Tom must remain a matter of dovbt, unless the 
| thing had been tried long ago. That problem was inter- 
cepted for ever by Tom’s perverseness in choosing to 
inanufacture himself, Yet, since nobody is better aware 
than M. Michelet, that this very point of Kempis having 
| manufactured Kempis is furiously and hopelessly litigated, 
three or four nations claiming to have forged his work 
for him, the shocking old doubt will raise its snaky head 
' once more—whether this forger, who rests in so much 
darkness, might not, after all, be of English blood. Tom, 
it may be feared, is known to modern English literature 
chiefly by an irreverent mention of his name in a line of 
Peter Pindar’s (Dr. Wolcot), fifty years back, where he is 
described as 








“ Kempis Tom, 
Who clearly shows the way to Kingdom Come.” 





Few in these days can have read him unless in the 
Methodist version of John Wesley. Amongst those 
few, however, happens to be myself; which arose from 
the accident of having, when a boy of eleven, received a 
copy of the De Imitatione Christi, as a bequest from a re- 
lation, who died very young; from which cause, and from 
the external prettiness of the book, being a Glasgow re- 
print, by the celebrated Foulis, and gaily bound, I was 
induced to look into it; and finally read it many times 
over, partly out of some sympathy which, even in those 
days, I had with its simplicity and devotional fervor; but 
much more from the savage delight I found in laughing 
at Tom's Latinity. TZhat, | freely t to M. Michelet, 
is inimitable; else, as regards su , it strikes me 
that I could forge a better De Jmitatione myself. But 
there is no knowing till one tries. Yet, after all, it is nos 
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injure, by imperfect report, a martyrdom which 
to myself appears so unspeakably grand. Yet 
for a purpose pointing, not at Joanna but at 
M. Michelet—viz., to convince him that an 
Englishman is capable of thinking more highly 
of La Pucelle than even her admiring country- 
man, I shall, in parting, allude to one or two 
traits in Joanna’s demeanour on the scaffold, and 
to one or two in that of the bystanders, which 
authorise me in questioning an opinion of his 
upon this martyr’s firmness. The reader ought 
to be reminded that Joanne d’Are was subjected 
to an unusually unfair trial of opinion. Any of 
the elder Christian martyrs had not much to fear 
of personal rancor. The martyr was chiefly re- 
garded as the enemy of Cesar; at times, also, 
where any knowledge of the Christian faith and 
morals existed, with the enmity that arises spon- 
taneously in the worldly against the spiritual. 
But the martyr, though disloyal, was not sup- 
posed to be, therefore, anti-national ; and still 
less was individually hateful. What was hated 
(if anything) belonged to his class, not to himself 
separately. Now Joanna, if hated at all, was 
hated persorally, and in Rouen on national 
grounds. Hence there would be a certainty of ca- 
lumny arising against her, such as would not affect 
martyrs in general. That being the case, it would 
follow of necessity that some people would impute 


' 
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to her a willingness to recant. No ; 

could escape that. Now, had she really testi 
this willingness on the scaffold, it Would haya 
argued nothing at all but the weakness of 
genial nature shrinking from the instant g rele 
of torment. And those will often pity that weak 
ness most, who, in their own persons, would yield 
toitleast. Meantime, there never was aq calumn 
uttered that drew less support from the recondes 
circumstances. It rests upon no positiye testi. 
mony, and it has a weight of contradicting testi. 
mony to stem. And yet, strange to say, 
Michelet, who at times seems to admire the Maid 
of Are as much as I do, is the one gole Writer 
amongst her friends who lends some countenanes 
to this odious slander. His words are—that, if 
she did not utter this word recant with her lips 
she uttered it in her heart. ‘*‘ Whether she caid 
the word is uncertain: but I affirm that she 
thought it.” 

Now, I affirm that she did not; not in an 
sense of the word .‘‘ thought” applicable to the 
case. Here is France calumniating La Pucelle: 
here is England defending her. M. Michelet can 
only mean, that, on @ priori principles, every 
woman must be presumed liable to such a weak. 
ness ; that Joanna was a woman ; ergo, that she 
was liable to such a weakness. That is, he only 
supposes her to have uttered the word by an ar- 





certain whether the original was Latin. But, however 
that may have been, if it is possible that M. Michelet * can 
be aceurate in saying that there are no less than sirty 
French versions (not editions, observe, but separate ver- 
sions) existing of the De Imitatione, how prodigious must 
have been the adaptation of the book to the religious heart 
of the fifteenth century! Excepting the Bible, but ex- 
cepting that only in Protestant lands, no book known to 
man has had the same distinction. It is the most marvel- 
lous bibliographical fact on record. 

3. Our English girls, it seems, are as faulty in one way 
as we English malesinanother. None of us lads could have 
written the Operu Omnia of Mr. 4 Kempis; neither could 
any of our lasses have assumed male attire like La Pucelle. 
But why? Because, says Michelet, English girls and 
German think so much of an indecorum. Well, that isa 
vood fault, generally speaking. But M. Michelet ought 
to have remembered a fact in the martyrologies which 
justifies both parties. the French heroine for doing, and 
the general choir of English girls fornot doing. A female 
Saint, specially renowned in France, had, for a reason as 
weighty as Joanna’s, viz., expressly to shield her modesty 
amongst men, worn a male military harness. That rea- 
son and that example authorised La Pucelle; but our 
English girls, as a body, have seldom any such reason, 
aud certainly no such saintly example, to plead. This 
excuses them. Yet, still, if it is indispensable to the na- 
tional character that our young women should now and 
then trespass over the frontier of decorum, it then be- 
comes a patriotic duty in me to assure M. Michelet that 
we have such ardent females amongst us, and in a long 
series—some detected in naval hospitals, when too sick to 
remember their disguise ; some on fields of battle ; multi- 
tudes never detected at all; some only suspected ; and 
others discharged without noise by war offices and other 


* “If M. Michelet can be accurate.” However, on considera- 
tion, this statement does not depend on Michelet. The biblio- 
yrapler, Barbier, has absolutely specijied sixty in a separate 
dissertation, soirante traductions, amongst those even that have 
not escaped the search. The Italian translations are said to be 
thirty. As to mere editions, not counting the early MSS. for 


halfa century before printing was introduced, those in Latin | his own eyes; and yet, after all, the poor fellow 
committed one offence, and not always that. ; 
| having the French original at hand, I make my quotaons 
| from a friend's copy of Mr. Walter Kelly's translation, 
which seems to me faithful, spirited, and idi of 
English—liable, in fact, only to the single reproach 
occasional provincialisms, 


umount to two thousand, and those in French to one thousand. 
Meantime,it is very clear to me that this astonishing popularity, 
so entirely unparalleled in literature, could not have existed 
except in Roman Catholic times, nor subsequently have lin- 
geved in any Protestant land. It was the denial of Scripture 

fount sins to thirsty lands which made this slender rill of Scrip- 
ure truth so passionately welcome, 











absurd people. In our navy, both royal and commercial, 
and generally from deep remembrances of slighted love, 
women have sometimes served in disguise for many years, 
taking contentedly their daily allowance of burgoo, bis- 
cuit, or cannon balls—anything, in short, digestible or in- 
digestible, that it might please Providence to send. One 
thing, at least, is to their credit: never any of these 
masks, with their deep silent remembrances, have 
detected through murmuring, or what is nautically under- 
stood by “ skulking.” So, for once, M. Michelet has an 
erratum to enter upon the fly-leaf of his book in presenta- 
tion copies. 

4. But the last of these ebullitions is the most liveiy. 
We English, at Orleans, and after Orleans (which is not 
quite so extraordinary, ifall were told), fled before the Maid 
of Arc. Yes, says M. Michelet, you did: deny it, if you 
can. Deny it, my dear? I don’t meanto deny it. Running 
away, in many cases, is a thing so excellent, that no philo- 
sopher would, at times, condescend to adopt any other 
step. All of us nations in Europe, without one exception, 
have shown our philosophy in that way at times. Ever 
people, “ qui ne se rendent pas,’’ have deigned both to run 
and to shout, ‘‘ Sawve qui peut!” at odd times of sunset; 
though, for my part, I Lwve no pleasure in recalling ua- 
pleasant remembrances to brave men; and yet, really, 
being so philosophic, they ought not to be unpleasant 
But the amusing feature in M. Michelet’s reproach is the 
way in which he improves and varies against us the charge 
of running, as if he were singing a catch. Lasten to him. 
They “ showed their backs,” did these English. (Hip, hip, 
hurrah ! three times three!) ‘“ Behind good walls, t a 
themselves be taken.” (Hip, hip! nine times nine') they 
‘‘ran as fast us their legs could ait | them.” (Hurrab: 
twenty-seven times twenty-seven! hey “ ran before & 
girl;” they did. (Hurrah! eighty-one times eighty-one) 
This reminds one of criminal indictments on the 
model in English courts, where (for fear the prsopet 
should escape) the crown lawyer varied the charge pet 
haps through forty counts. The law laid its guns s0 #8 
to rake the accused at every possible angle. Whilst the 
indictment was reading, be seemed a monster of crime 8 
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t which presumes it impossible for anybody 
yp have done otherwise. I, onthe contrary, throw 
the onus of the argument not on presumable ten- 
‘es of nature, but on the known facts of that 
‘no's execution, as recorded by multitudes. 
else, 1 demand, than mere weight of metal, 
absolute nobility of deportment, broke the vast 
line of battle then arrayed against her? What 
alse but her meck, saintly demeanour, won from 
the enemies, that till now had believed her a 
yitch, tears of rapturous admiration? “Ten 
:housand men,”’ says M. Michelet himself, “ ten 
thousand men wept :” and of these ten thousand 
she majority were political enemies knitted to- 
wether by cords of superstition, What else was 
but her constancy, united with her angelic 
sontleness, that drove the fanatic English soldier 
* who had sworn to throw a faggot on her scaffold, 
ashis tribute of abhorrence, that did so, that ful- 
flled his vow—suddenly to turn away a penitent 
for life, saying everywhere that he had seen a 
dove rising upon wings to heaven from the ashes 
where she had stood ? What else drove the exe- 
eutioner to kneel at every shrine for pardon to his 
share in the tragedy ? And, if all this were in- 
sufficient, then I cite the closing act of her life as 
valid on her behalf, were all other testimonies 
against her. The executioner had been directed 
to apply his torch from below. He did so. The 
fiery smoke rose upwards ‘in billowing volumes. 
A Dominican monk was then standing almost at 
her side. Wrapt up in his sublime office, he saw 
not the danger, but still persisted in his prayers. 
Even then, when the last enemy was racing up 
the fiery stairs to seize her, even at that moment 
did this noblest of girls think only for Aim, the 
one friend that would not forsake her, and not for 
herself ; bidding him with her last breath to care 
for his own preservation, but to leave her to God. 
That girl, whose latest breath ascended in this 
sublime expression of self-oblivion, did not utter 
the word recant either with her lips or in her 
heart. No; she did not, though one should rise 
fom the dead to swear it. 
. * * * * * * 
Bishop of Beauvais! thy victim died in fire 
upon a scaffold, thou upon a down bed. But for 
the departing minutes of life, both are oftentimes 
alike. At the farewell crisis, when the gates of 


death are opening, and flesh is resting from its | 
struggles, oftentimes the tortured and the torturer | 
have the same truce from carnal torment : both | 


suk together into sleep; together both, some- 
times, kindle into dreams. When the mortal 
mists were gathering fast upon you two, Bishop 


and Shepherd-girl—when the pavilions of life | 


vere closing up their shadowy curtains about 
you, let us try, through the gigantic glooms, to 
decipher the flying features of your separate 
Visions, 

The shepherd girl that had delivered France— 
the, from her dungeon, she, from her baiting at 
the stake, she, from her duel with fire—as she 
*ntered her last dream, saw Domrémy, saw the 
ontain of Domrémy, saw the pomp of forests in 


which her childhood had wandered. That Easter 
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festival, which man had denied to her languishing 
heart—that resurrection of spring-time, which 
the darkness of dungeons had intercepted from 
her, hungering after the glorious liberty of forests 
—were by God given back into her hands, as 
jewels that had been stolen from her by robbers. 
With those, perhaps (for the minutes of dreams 
can stretch into ages), was given back to her by 
God the bliss of childhood. By special privi- 
lege, for her might be created, in this farewell 
dream, a second childhood, innocent as the first ; 
but not, like that, sad with the gloom of a fear- 
ful mission in the rear. This mission had now 
been fulfilled. The storm was weathered, the 
skirts even of that mighty storm were drawing off. 
The blood, that she was to reckon for, had been 
exacted ; the tears, that she was to shed in 
secret, had been paid to the last. The hatred te 
herself in all eyes had been faced steadily, had 
been suffered, had been survived. And in her 
last fight upon the scaffold, she had triumphed 
gloriously; victoriously she had tasted the stings 
of death. For all except this comfort from her 
farewell dream, she had died—died amidst the 
tears of ten thousand enemies—died amidst the 
d: 1s and trumpets of armies—died amidst peals 
redoubling upon peals, volleys upon volleys, from 
the saluting clarions of martyrs. 

Bishop of Beauvais! because the guilt-bur- 
thened man is in dreams haunted and waylaid by 
the most frightful of his crimes, and because upon 
that fluctuating mirror—trising (like the mocking 
mirrors of mirage in Arabian deserts) from the 
fens of death—most of all are refleeted the 
sweet countenances which the man has laid in 
ruins ; therefore I know, Bishop, that you also, 
entering your final dream, saw Domrémy. That 
fountain, of which the witnesses spoke so much, 
showed itself to your eyes in pure morning 
dews; but neither dews, nor the holy dawn, 
could cleanse away the bright spots of innocent 
blood upon its surface. By the fountain, Bishop, 
you saw a woman seated, that hid her face. But 
as you draw near, the woman raises her wasted 
features. Would Domrémy know them again 
for the features of her child? Ah, but you know 
them, Bishop, well! Oh, mercy! what a groan 
was that which the servants, waiting outside the 
Bishop’s dream at his bedside, heard from his 
labouring heart, as at this moment he turned 
away from the fountain and the woman, seck- 
ing rest in the forests afar off. Yet not so 
to escape the woman, whom once again he 
must behold before he dies. In the forests, 
to which he prays for pity, will he find a 
respite? What a tumult, what a gathering 
of feet is there! In glades, where ouly wild 
deer should run, armies and nations are assem- 
bling — towering in the fluctuating crowd are 
phantoms that belong to departed hours. There 
is the great English prince, regent of France. 
There is my lord of Winchester, the princely car- 
dinal, that died and made no sign. There is the 
Bishop of Beauvais, clinging to the shelter of 
thickets. What building is that which hands so 
rapid are raising? Is it a martyr’s scaflold? 
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Will they burn the childo Domrémy a second | from me: all are silent.” 


Is it, indeed, 


time? No: it is a tribunal that rises to the | tothis? Alas! the time is short, the tumult is won. 
clouds ; and two nations stand around it, waiting drous, the crowd stretches away into infinity but 


for a trial. 


hours for the innocent ? 


Shall my lord of Beauvais sit again yet I will search in it for somebody to tak 
upon the judgment-seat, and again number the | brief: I know of somebody that will be y 
Ah! no: he is the sel. 


€ your 
° . ~—_ coun. 
Who is this that cometh from Domrémy ? 


prisoner at the bar. Already all is waiting: the | Who is she that cometh in bloody coronation robes 
mighty audience is gathered, the Court is hurry- | from Rheims? Who is she that cometh with black. 
ing to their seats, the witnesses are arrayed, the ened flesh from walking the furnaces of Rouen? 
trumpets are sounding, the judge is going to This is she, the shepherd girl, counsellor that had 


take his place. Oh! but this is sudden. 
lord, have you no counsel ? 
none: in heaven above, or on earth beneath, 


counsellor there is none now that would take a brief 


| 


My | none for herself, whom I choose, Bishop, for yours 
‘**Counsel I have She it is, I engage, that shall take my lord’s brief. 


She it is, Bishop, that would plead for you: veg 
Bishop, sa—E—when Heaven and Earth are silent, 





THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT AND IRELAND. 


Tne Session of Parliament, which has just closed, will, 
in the eyes of the future historian of Parliamentary pro- 
gress in this country, stand out as one of the most re- 
markable in some of those features that chiefly dis- 
tinguish the actings of a legislative body, which the 
prior half of the present century contains. Summoned 
to great deeds by the occurrence of a mighty and de- 
plorable emergency ; power entrusted to it which Par- 
liaments seldom enjoy, by the effect of that calamity in 
stunning men, and therefore removing, for the moment, all 
the jealousies of party ; professions abundant, and 
rhetoric to overflow, concerning the necessity that Ire- 
land be re-organised ; the aid at the commencement, of 
Ireland's huge popular Tribune, and the absence of all 
thought of any real obstruction from faction :—the ter- 
mination is, nevertheless, only a heaping of nothing upon 
nothing ; the avowed absence of an idea as to how the 
country connected with us can be relieved from its‘ 
misery ; the dispersion of cight millions of English 
money in feeding the Irish as paupers ; and legislative 
provision that as soon as possible all the surplus revenue 
of that ill-fated country go down the same hopeless 
road. 

It is not strange that this world contains disasters : it 
is rather strange how it survives at all. We should be 
offended if any rash man—any malicious Frenchman, for 
instance—proposed to doubt our high, and extensive, and 
exemplary civilisation ; yet thus stands the fact :—to 
open our eyes to the truth that our course with Ireland 
has not been satisfactory, we needed the occurrence of a 
plague sweeping off nearly a fifth of the population ; and 
after it did occur, we have used it simply to confiscate the 
disposable wealth of the country—that alone on which 
resis the practicability of sustaining institutions required 
to aid in the production and advancement of a better 
order of things. In resolving to treat the Irish peasantry 
as paupers, our social philosophy has exhausted it- 
self; and very likely, in a few years, we shall 
turn round and abuse our too willing disciples for 
yielding to the seductions proposed to them as our only 
remedy for their ills. 

At the beginning of the session, our legislators found 
Ircland wholly disorganised and almost tn extremis. 
Something was immediately accomplished—they gave her 





food: in the work of benevolence England is ever true 


to herself. But it was necessary to look beyond this ir. 
stant pressure—to launch the country anew and cheer her 
as she leapt towards her-new course. The air is scarcely 
still yet, that was set in motion by Lord John Russell's 
most brave words, and the shouts that hailed them. We 
were to have waste lands possessed and colonised; we 
were to have encumbered estates disencumbered and 
shifted from possession of the needy and ignorant into 
the hands of mighty capitalists, we were to have a peasan- 
try no longer pressed by narrowness of room, and land- 
lords freed from the distress of light purses; a3 a back 
ground only—a wall to save the destitute tumbling off 
into outer space—we were to have the poor aw. We 
have indeed got the poor law, but nothing else ! 

The matter, however, is too serious for treatment, 
only remotely bordering on levity; nay, in presence of 
the difficulties now before us, even the question ef praise 
or blame shrinks into comparative insignificance ; we are 
summoned too urgently to look to our common safety to 
have either leisure or disposition for indulging in proft- 
less crimination. The state of affairs then seems simply 
as follows :—In respect of its social condition, Ireland is 
precisely as it was; not a step or even an approximation 
to one, has been taken for the removal of the causes ot 
its misery and disorganisation : its society hangs as loosely 
as before, or rather it still consists of two parties so de 
pendant on each other, that each is needed to work out 
the other’s welfare, but which are yet towards each other 
as if in a state of civil war; we leave it in that as we 
found it, without one hope or ray of brightness in the sky 
of its future ; and in this condition we have imposed on it 
a poor law. How often must our countrymen be warned 
on this subject, that they are trying a perfectly new and 
most perilous experiment. Ilow often must that dela- 
sion be dispelled which considers the enactment of an Jrisk 
poor law merely the repetition or extension of a policy thas 
has wrought beneficially for the society of Great Britain! 
Surely it is impossible for any practical end, to compare . 
law whose function it has been simply to care for : 
sustain those unfortunates, who, through 4 variety a 
causes, will ever and anon fall off from an organisatio®, 
even so perfect, compact, and comprehensive as that of 
England, and the previously unheard of attempt " 
organise a country of paupers, by legalising their right ‘ 
appropriate the only, and by far too small, surplus 
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' ‘on of Ireland! Know we not the difficulty of 
. aie that law even here—where there is no 
+» combination, or aught to contend with, except the 
inclination of a recognised pauperism to extend 

,if? Across the channel, on the other hand, the claim 
ag lel from the common fund will inevitably become a 

‘nal demand; it will enter, henceforth, among the 
~ights of the Celt, to be vindicated against the Saxon ; 
sod, judging from bygone experience, it seems one of 
the most certain events of the future, that the powerful 
und gigantic conspiracy will prevail. 

It is, indeed, a most fortunate change which has passed 
over the public opinion of England, in respect of her 
treatment of our sister Ireland—the growth, viz., of the 
conviction, that all previous Irish policy must be aban- 
doned, as wholly useless ; but, if success is now to attend 
ps, we must reach also the further truth, that there is 
no good policy save one, Viz., THE AROUSING OF THE INDE- 
pINDENT ENERGIES OF THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. It is 
dready an anomaly—a spectacle to all the world, that a 
country so rich, and with inhabitants so apt in appre- 
tension, and ready in action, does not sustain itself, or 
mther is, at this late age, ever hovering over the gulf of 
sauperism ; but it were still a more astonishing event to 
fod England announcing that for this state of things she 
an find no cure, that, although herself in the van of 
crvilisation, she knows so little of the principles that re- 
guste the progress and greatness of nations, that she can- 
not grope her way in dealing with a problem which, we 
renture to say, appears easy to all the world except her- 
self, That there is no natural complexity in the case— 
looking at it in the abstract—might long ago have been 
pressed upon us by the little disguised wonder of foreign 
statesmen, that we cannot discern the truth. A very 
flight consideration, in fact, will show, that there 
are only two procedures open to us :—either we must 
alter the existing society in Ireland, so as to fit it for 
some known higher economiccondition ; or we must inquire 
what economic condition will permit the organisation and 
advancement of that society as it is? Now, the former 
plan demands extensive aid from emigration. The econo- 
mic condition we naturally would desire for Ireland, is 
some similitude of our English one ; and this is impossi- 
ble so long as the relative numbers of the different classes 
in Ireland remain as they are. A wholesale deportation 
of peasantry, until their numbers be reduced to what is 
needful as labourers for working the capital at present 
funk, or which may be soon sunk, in Irish industry, is 
clearly the first step towards the realising of such a policy, 
% that we are at once met by the practical difficulties of 
aalmost compulsory emigration, and the paramount neces- 
sity of organising the peasants in the colony to which they 
vere sent—even leaving out of sight that the plan is essen- 
tally a very humiliating admission of our ignorance how to 
use 0 much strength and capacity in evoking those benefits 
which the presence of man, in any region of our globe, 
caught to insure, If then we turn our eyes from this 
tcheme to the only alternative, we recognise, at the out- 
®t, that we touch on a more natural plan; for no diffi- 
culty here menaces us, excepting the difficulty of adjust- 
% our laws and the general action of the state, that the 
‘mumunity before us may unfold itself according to its 
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fitnesses, and in virtue of those powers which are possessed 
by every community upon the earth. We require here 
no emigration—no interference with man as the organi- 
sing element of that region, but simply the alteration of 
our social arrangements, so that each man shall have 
RIGHTS correlative with his putes. Ina former paper, the 
writer of this brief notice indicated when this fundamen- 
tal principle of all order and progress was destroyed in 
Ireland, and how, by an unconscious tyranny, Eng- 
land had, up to these present times, hindered its 
being replaced. Like all other national or social catas- 
trophes, the dark calamity which has latterly overtaken 
the Irish people would, if left to itself, have unquestion- 
ably worked out the reparation of the commonwealth. 
Let us shudder only, while we dread that unconscious 
tyranny may again be the result of English interference 
—that, while it benignly forbids confusion, it may for- 
bid, likewise, through inveterate blindness, the removal 
of that by which the calamity was evolved! We are 
aware through how dense a mist even fair and impartial 
minds in this country are constrained, by their position, to 
reject any proposal touching apparently on landlord right, 
and having for its end the constitution of an independent 
peasant proprietary. The point in economic progress at 
which we have arrived is, in fact, through its very ad- 
vancement, the bane of our dealings with Ireland. Having 
risen entirely above the remembrance even of a condition 
so imperfect, we regard the notion of legalising it 
in the light of a proposal to return to barbarism ; 
but, nevertheless, that very condition, under its 
various modifications, is the existing economic state 
of all countries on the face of the earth, England 
excepted. It is we who really are in the abnormal or 
exceptional condition ; and it is the heavy misfortune of 
Ireland that we insist upon comparing her with ourselves, 
6f judging and governing her by our ideas, instead of seek- 
ing advice and example from the arrangement and mode 
of progress in societies of a corresponding age, and in 
similar phases of their development. It is a strong ex- 
pression, but, we firmly believe, a true one, that the pro- 
posal of emigration as acure of evils like those of Ireland, 
would, in any other country in the civilised world, be re- 
garded as indicative of fatuity. 

We have reached now the following position of affairs. 
The term conFiscaTion must no longer be flung in the 
face of a wild measure of reform, or used as a bugbear : 
it has become a rzaLity; it is irresistibly proceeding. 
Landlords have, therefore, to choose—will they permit 
fixity of tenure—will they grant the peasantry a home, a 
real, and not a nominal footing in Lreland—or will they 
continue the poor law ? In the former case there would 
be hope—in the latter there is none! In the course of 
the next few years the world will have to witness the re- 
organisation of a country through the operation of that 
vigorous Conservatism which arises from the feeling by a 
peasantry that their heritage is free, and their accumu- 
lations safe for their children—a Conservatism that as 
yet has never failed—or that direct alternative, the pro- 
gressing and completed ruin of as fair an island as existe 
in Europe, because its children had neither the virtue to 


trust nor the kindness to aid each other. 
eee 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL ON FREEDOM OF DISCRETION, &e. 


THE ex-Premier has addressed to his constitu- 
ency of Tamworth an explanatory pamphlet in 
reference to his conduct during this Parliament, 
from 1841 to 1847. The address has the appear- 
ance of being dictated by Polk rather than by 
Peel. It is long, and so much interlarded with 
figures, that the good voters of Tamworth will 
never read, and many of them, if they did read, 
would not comprehend the reasonings and state- 
ments, the facts and the figures, of their neighbour, 
friend, and most obedient servant. This recapi- 
tulation of things done is, however, addressed 
really to Great Britain and Ireland, nominally to 
Tamworth. It contains many points worthy of 
observation, and none more so than the demand 
which Peel makes on the confidence of his consti- 
tuency when he asks “freedom of discretion.” 
This is a new term in politics to designate an old 
practice. We admit it to be an honest term. It 
fairly describes the privilege requisite for slippery 
statesmen. It is a pledge. Sir Robert Peel 


pledges himself to “freedom of diseretion.’’ It | 


is the very pledge, signed, and sealed, and sworn 
to by the unjust judge, spoken of in Scripture, 
who, because he neither feared God nor regarded 
man, enjoyed, to an eminent degree, “ the freedom 
of discretion.” This unjust judge was not, indoed, 
the inventor of the principle. That Egyptian 
Pharoah, who could no more be bound with pro- 
mises than Sampson with withes, and who was 
only subdued by the plague of death, practised 
** freedom of discretion” with great zeal and sa- 
tisfaction. Some readers have considered the 
phrase to be of the same significance with the 


Duke of Newcastle’s claim “to do what he liked | 


b 


with his own.” There is that difference in the 


two expressions which exists between “a man’s | 


own” and ‘‘ a man’s neighbour’s own.” “ Freedom 
of discretion,’’ used in an address from a candi- 
date to a constituency, implies leave to do what 
the candidate pleases with the political influence, 


his designs are entertained. 

This freedom of discretion is the most service- 
able condition on which a candidate can take his 
seat in Parliament. It is the widest possible 
commission. It leaves him open to act as he may 
deem most advisable, in whatever circumstances 
may arise. Sir Robert Peel has been styled the 
Minister of expediency, and the title is not mis- 
applied. He was not the Minister of party—and 
he could not have been styled the Minister of 
principle. His own language furnishes, probably, 
the best definition of his position. He is the po- 
litician of discretion. In the management of his 
Staffordshire estate—in conducting his transac- 
tionsin bonds or investments—in the purchase and 
distribution of paintings and sculpture—in every- 
thing that relates to his houses and home, to his 
aceounts and accumulations, to his shares and 
his bank book, to his broker and his Mr. Lloyd 
Jones—Sir Robert Peel is entitled to perfect free- 








dom of discretion ; but in the name ang On ac. 
count of his constituency of Tamworth, ang 
cially in that of the still larger constituenes ¢ 
Great Britain and Ireland, whom he also on 
to represent, and in whom we confess to » 
deeper interest than in the electors of his bo 
we protest against the claim of perfect liberty 
made by this discreet gentleman. 

The opinion is yearly becoming more fashion. 
able amongst our Parliamentary representatives, 
from the head to the extremities of parties, tha 
they are to be regarded as independent gentle. 
men, who are to act and vote as they deem rj 
and fitting. The great majority of their number 
protest against pledges, and talk of the dignity of 
their position, assuming a consequence that ig 
quite unnecessary and untenable on their part, 
The ex-Premier has embodied the claim in aney 
maxim. He has reduced the rounded sentenees 
of more diffuse and less skilful orators to an e. 
sence, and expressed it in a convenient form, 
He has done for various dark and unintelligible 
phrases and paragraphs what certain dealers in 
pickles and preserves profess to do for one pound 
of rump steak—he has compressed them into the 
bulk and weight of a single lozenge, capable of 
preserving life. One worthy tradesman, some 
years ago, advertised assiduously Sir Robert Peel’s 
sauce ; another in a gentler line of business of- 
fered to sell, if we remember rightly, Sir Robert 
Peel’s syrup, which was said to be a perfect bless- 
ing to those mothers who nursed their own babies, 
The sauce, which was principally useful to sports- 
men, fell out of repute in late years, and has not 
been much advertised, and we fear that the syrup 
was found not to answer its purposes ; but here 
is a lozenge that will be taken warmly by gen- 
tlemen who combine, in one person, the somewhat 
adverse characters of legislator and sportsman, 
and who finding it inconvenient to prepare at 


'once both for the moors and the hustings, cam 
property, and liberties, of the electors upon whom | 


instruct their agents to purchase for them such 
and such a borough or constituency, with a sup- 
ply of Peel’s “ freedom of discretion,” and save 
the annoyances of speeches, and canvassing, and 
pledging. 
There is, however, a serious constitutional 
question involved in this demand. A gentlemat 
invested with freedom of discretion ceases to be & 
representative. Our idea of representation is, 
when one man expresses the convictions and feel- 
ings of another man, or of many men. The re 
presentative of a commercial house is gene! 
understood to be in the confidence of his superiors s 
but he does not exercise ‘‘ freedom of discretion 
unless on emergencies that may arise W! 
being foreseen, and on which he must act without 
the opportunity of consulting those whom he te 
presents. Commercial houses have, 
another and probably a very common class of re 
presentatives in their partners ; but they do not 
exercise freedom of discretion, They act 
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yes and for others. A man, acting for 
jmself alone, may enjoy this freedom ; but when- 
rer he begins to act for another, or conjoins the 
: of another in his actings, then his 
« perfect liberty” is abridged. There is no doubt 
shat the representatives of the people are largely 
isterested in the prosperity of the country. They 
may hold many shares in the concern ; but it 
joes not, in any way, follow that they are to be 
igvested with freedom of discretion. We concede 
freely that circumstances arise on which they 
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gust depend on their own sagacity and infor- 
mation. Therefore a constituency may act | 
properly in not always selecting a candidate who | 
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delegates, who have only to vote, without reason- 
ing. This objection is, however, inconsistent with 
therealstateof the case. Our theory agrees mostre- 
markably with facts. The House of Commons is not 
merely a ministerial, but also a deliberative body. 
We understand that the genius and experience of 
the nation—the flower of genius—and the ripe- 
ness of experience, should be gathered together 
there, to act in accordance with the previous deci- 
sions of the people, and to guide them in their 
future deliberations, It is not our fault, nor 
should it be charged on our theory, that the richest 
genius and the ripest experience are often excluded 
to make place for wealthy dotage, for aristocratic 


fally agrees with the views of the majority, but | juvenility, or even for unmarked and well-intend- 


sho may be deficient in that practical wisdom 
und information which is eminently desirable. | 
Still a body of electors must not divest them- | 


ing mediocrity. That circumstance rises from 
the indisposition of the electors to guard their 
own interests ; and we are only desirous to save 


ylves of their privilege to weigh and consider , them from pursuing further a wrong course. 


measures for themselves ; and to select men to | 
express their views on all cognate questions, who 
wincide with, and are prepared to enforce, the 

inions of their constituencies, We regard the 
House of Commons as the assemblage of the 
people through their representatives ; but the . 

ple cannot be regarded as in any way 
assembled there if these gentlemen are to be in- 
vested with freedom of diseretion. The Com- 
mons, we believe, to be merely a convenient 
sheme for bringing together those who are | 
physically prevented from meeting in their own | 
persons. Therefore we hold the very essence and 
spirit of that House to be strangled in the demand | 
which Sir Robert Peel puts boldly for himself and 
for others, and which others put more cautiously | 
and timidly for themselves, 

The objections taken to this view of representa- 
tion are not, in our opinion, of great moment. 
The public business of the House of Commons is 
generally the subject of long and earnest discus- 
sion before it is settled there. ‘The health of 
towns had been the subject of reports and pamph- 
lets and sanatory schemes before Viscount Mor- 
peth or his predecessors introduced their bills to 
be abandoned. The corn laws had been dis- 
cussed interminably in every parish, hamlet, and 


tity of the Empire, before the ex-Premier’s con- | 


version. Speeches in the Houses of Legislature are 


uot, though addressed to the Speaker, intended | 
much to sway the company as to affect the | 


country. They are spoken in-of-doors with a view | 


o out-of-door consequences, The orators always 
have an eye to the reporters, and an intention 
upon the daily press. Invariably we find ques- 
Yous are ripened for legislation in the workshops, 
a the exchanges, and in the press of the pro- 
“inees. They are then introduced into the metro- 
Politan circles, are talked of in the clubs, are dis- 
“ussed in the coffee-houses, and kept before the 
world by the daily press ; until, after several de- 
a in Parliament, they finally are successful. 
° have & firm conviction that the majority of 
penn to this rule are miserable jobs. It may 
© said, of course, that this theory destroys the 
yof the Legislature as a deliberative As- 
*mbly, and reduces it to the status of a meeting of 


The debates of the Legislature are principally 
useful in laying before the nation the arguments 
in reference to different questions—in preparing 
some minds for changes, and reconciling others 
to their advent. There is one section of the 
Legislature whose members enjoy perfect freedom 
of discretion, but it is not the House of Commons, 
Sir Robert Peel’s claim can be admitied when 
her Majesty is pleased to consign him to the tomb 
of ambition. Whenever he is elevated to the 
Peerage, he will have full freedom of discretion ; 
but until that time, he should be content with 
that more limited freedom which constitutionally 
belongs to the members of the more iniluential 
body. 

The request, to which we have referred, is the 
most important thing in Sir Robert Peel’s pamph- 
let. Like many other second thoughts, it comes 
too late to save his credit with his old party. 
It was just the thing for 1841; and if it had been 
standing alone then, unflanked by modifications, 
and considerations, and understandings,there would 
have been no chance for Mr.D’ Israeli now in Buck- 
inghamshire. Mr. D’Israeli is a great man now, 
because the member for Tamworth omitted to 
put freedom of discretion in a right position in 
his address of 1841. We consider the recent 
reputation of the Arab politician to be founded 
in ruins. He is the phoenix of Conservatism— 
springing out from his predecessor’s ashes. But, 
in 1847, the caution is not wanted. It is the 
hasp and padlock on the stable-door when the 
steed is stolen. It resembles the worn-out pa- 
tience of a man, who, wearied and worried with 
perpetual depredations, nails to his orchard wall 
a board with the announcement, terrible to all 


| urchins, “traps and spring-guns set in these 





grounds—trespassers will be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law,” when his jargonelles 
have all unaceountably disappeared, and there 
remains not a single “non-such,” or ‘* heart’s- 
delight,’’ when only half a dozen cherries, so high 
that the wasps or the sparrows alone could safely 
steal them, are left to leok down upen those 
“memories of the past”—the withered and the 
withering leaves. 

Sir Robert Peel does not require to tell his former 
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friends that he requires “ freedom of discretion.” 
He is habit and repute addicted to the exercise of 
that branch of liberty. Heis a sturdy beggar, who 
takes first, and then asks permission. The cool 
civility with which he invites his constituency of 
Tamworth not to elect him unless they are pleased 
with the condition, is a mere flight of satire. 
They know, of course, that they must elect him. 
That is his affair. He alone can prevent them 
from electing him, by keeping off the hustings. 
When he is once there it is much the same thing 
whether he requests “freedom of discretion” or 
‘‘freedom to have the Bishops out of the House 
of Peers”’—whether he solicits their leave to 
endow Dr. M‘Hale, or to invite Pius IX. to take 
apartments in Lambeth palace—the electors of 
Tamworth must return their man. To gild the 
matter, they are informed that Sir Robert has 
been invited to stand for many commercial con- 
stituencies of greater numbers and importance. 
We have heard of a requisition from Birming- 
ham, and another from Glasgow. The first was 
stopped by the way, and the second perished of 
inanition. Requisitions are matters entirely at 
variance in their nature with returns. Nothing 
is easier than to get up a requisition ; and often 
nothing more difficult than to get it followed by 
a return. It is quite obvious that Sir Robert 
Peel could not have been returned for Glasgow. 
We sincerely doubt whether he could have polled 
five hundred votes. We do not believe that he 
would have been more successful in Birmingham. 
We remembered, though others may have for- 
gotten, the feeling against him respecting the 
currency-laws in both these towns, whose inha- 
bitants and traders have been heavy losers by his 
prejudice for metal. We regard the great com- 
mercial constituencies, therefore, as cast into the 
pamphlet merely to soften the fate of Tamworth. 
That is, however, a matter between the writer 
and his own conscience. In his old borough, Sir 
Robert Peel has full freedom of discretion ; and 
our object is to protest against the gradual as- 
sumption of the privilege by other and by lesser, 
and by less discreet men. 





ON FINANCE AND FREE TRADE, 


“The grapes are sour,’ quoth the fox, as he 
turned from the tree, after many an ineffective 
effort to reach them. The fox is a true philoso- 
pher ; he always strives after the self-command 
that conceals mortification, and wears in defeat 
the brow of victory. This kind of hypocrisy is 
by no means despieable ; in political life it is 
particularly desirable. Sir Robert Peel assures 
his friends at Tamworth that he is “ without the 
intention or wish to resume either that authority 
which belongs, or ought to belong, to office, or 
that influence which is conferred by the lead and 
guidance of a great political party”—the lead and 
guidanee of a great political party will naturally 
spring from the confidence of that party, or from 
its necessities. A party without a leader accord- 
ing to its wishes, must, in the freedom of discre- 
tion, make a compact with necessity ; and this 
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bargain is the hardest ever driven. We are 
certain that Sir Robert Peel ever enjoyed the 
confidence of his party, and at present he js nearl 
deserted ; although the time may come when the 
helm will again be offered to the dangerous 
who will then recover the intention and the Wish to 
resume that authority which belongs, or ought to 
belong, to office. 

The candidate of Tamworth speaks of office as 
at his disposal. He slumbers with pen in 
and dreams that the ball is at his foot. It js not 
his intention to resume office. The refusal] rests 
with him ; the offer is really with the electors_ 
with the people—although directly with the 
Crown. The resumption of office is not, there. 
fore, his affair. As yet the offer is not made, 
and never may be made again. There are, yp. 
doubtedly, more principles to be retracted by Sir 
Robert Peel, ere he has the refusal of office jp 
his power, than those that he has already gain. 
said. The feeling forming on the currency-laws 
may bear him back again to repeal them, and to 
complete the circle of his self-sacrifices. There 
will then remain no principle which he has ever 
defended, and has not lived to assail and over. 
throw. For the possibility of this juncture, not- 
withstanding his present intentions, the ex-Pre- 
mier prepares by a careful and elaborate review 
of the success that has attended his experiments 
in finance and taxation. Finance is supposed to 
be Sir Robert Peel’s strong point. Talk of him 
and of his measures in the cabin of any steamer 
in our seas, and the chances are that half-a-dozen 
persons will break in with, ‘‘ but Sir Robert isa 
splendid financier.”” There are few stage-coaches 
on the roads now, but there are some ; and the 
name of the Tamworth Representative could not 
be mentioned on the top of one of them by 4 
travelling and inquiring American, but he is 
certain of hearing from the guard, “that Sir 
Robert is a great hand at figures.” A great hand 
he is—assuredly a very great hand—for he cuts 
and shuffles, and tosses so here and there all the 
nine numerals, with lots of ‘‘ noughts,’’ that one 
gets bewildered amongst them, and would require 
to be extricated by a Mr. Tidd Pratt—the very 
soul of modern accountantship. As Mr. D’Israeli 
declares that all science is of Arabic origin— 
which may be true enough in one way, if the 
garden of Eden be in Arabia—and as the nu- 
merals are ascribed to the Arabs, we don’t know 
that he might not be able to see through some of 
Sir Robert Peel’s mystifications of the Multipli- 
cation Table ; but for our own part, we have long 
thought seriously, that the ex-Premier had yet 
one service to render his country, and which he 
can alone accomplish—namely, to account the 
National Creditors out of the several sums due 
them. He has only to commence operations © 
them individually, in order to show, by columms 
of statistics, that they were paid off five years 
ago, and have since been receiving in interest & 
bonus upon nothing, for nothing was due. 

The object of his arithmetic, addressed to the 
people of Tamworth, is to show that from 1941 
to 1846 he reduced taxes amounting to £7,625,0% 
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githout reducing the revenue more than £779,000. 
We have 00 natural reluctance to fi gures—havin g 
ty since studied book-keeping by single 
mj double entry, and since then had to deal with 
1 twisted skeins of numerals; but we can- 
pot discover any immediate sequence between the 
reductions of taxation effected by Sir Robert 
el and the increase of revenue from the depart- 
gents which he did not reduce. There are some 
elements of revenue that might be increased by 
the abolition or reduction of other taxes. The 
removal of the tax on tea would be followed by a 
ter consumpt of sugar than at present ; and 
necessarily there would be realised an additional 
geome from the sugar duties. But indiscrimi- 
nate reductions can have no great or immediate 
result of this nature. Nothing is more calcu- 
lated to injure any cause than sanguine and un- 
funded calculations propagated in all quarters, 
certain to be refuted by experience, and liable 
ever to prejudice a particular policy in public 
etimation. Freedom of trade, for example, would 
not work an instantaneous miracle. A patient 
reduced to weakness from along course of bad 
living is not to expect strength immediately on 
his abandonment of evil practices. He may 
be restored by perseverance to sound health. 
Months or years of a proper course of life 
may entirely change and renovate his systemg 
but he need not run round his friends on the 
third day of his return to reason and morality, 
inviting them to mark the strength that 
eld water has imparted to his frame on 
receipt. An invalid cannot draw on health 
bills payable at sight. He must write out a long 
date if he expects his drafts to be accepted and 
paid, The social economy of a nation is, at least, 
equally dificult tocure. The repeal of some acts, 
and the adoption of other statutes, will not convert 
gloom into sunshine with a magician’s stroke. 
ln this, as in most other matters, we must wait and 
work; thankful that the Legislature has, in re- 
moving impediments, done its part. 

Sanguine calculations characterise all the ex- 
Premier’s arithmetical arguments; and he has 
ken an eminently fortunate statesman. He 
came last into power on the back of a season of 
great distress, and he was thrust out of office at 
4 date immediately preceding the greatest cala- 
mity that has fallen on this country since the 
var. The interval was marked by great pros- 
perity, and by an excitement and speculation un- 
precedented in the current century, or perhaps at 
“1yother time. The rapid distribution of capital, 
“ud the influence of tolerably good harvests, 
and low priees, combined to increase the demand 
br colonial and foreign produce, and the amount 
ra payable on their importation, Even in 
7 i the importation, the consumpt, and the 
“Yenue from colonial and foreign produce, has 
Foie and in many quarters this symptom 
— has been mistaken for a proof of 

ng strength. Grain has reached a price 

Tenders the use of sugar in distillation ad- 
» and thus its consumpt has increased. 


Tea and coflee have been substituted to a great 
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extent for the ordinary food of the Irish, and even 
of a large number of the Scottish and English peo- 
ple ; and it must be remembered that a consider- 
able portion of theincrease in the consumptof these 
articles in the Clyde, the Mersey, and the Severn, 
has been on Irish account, although nominally 
set down to the English and Scottish receipt of 
custom. There is not an importer or a wholesale 
grocer in Glasgow, Liverpool, or Bristol, who 
cannot substantiate this statement; and who 
knows not, what Sir Robert Peel seems to forget, 
that our increased revenue in 1847, in part at 
least, and in no inconsiderable part, arises out of 
our increased misery; being, in fact, part of the 
eight million loan repaid in duties. The fact, to 
any party acquainted with these subjects suffi- 
ciently clear without a parade of figures, shows 
the limited degree of trust that must be placed in 
tables ; and the probability that deception may 
lurk even amongst the numerals, leading us to 
believe in the reality of prosperity, while we are 
driving rapidly on the road to ruin. The flat- 
tering array of tables may be only the hectic spot 
on the face of beauty, disclosing its progress in 
consumption, and to the grave. 

There are two classes of duties which Sir R. 
Peel’s Government touched: one, that they re- 
pealed—and another, that they reduced. From 
those that were repealed there is nothing to expect. 
Out of nothing, nothing can be made. Their 
removal is a direct and dead loss to the revenue ; 
but may be a gain to the people, greater in ex- 
tent than their money value ; and thus they may 
render good service to the State, even in their de- 
mise. The duties, for example, have been with- 
drawn from the importation of the raw material 
of manufactures—from cotton wool, from flax, 
and other produce ; and thus the manufacturers 
of these articles have beenrelieved. Lord George 
Bentinck, in endeavouring to refute the argu- 
ments of Sir Robert Peel, quotes the fall in the 
exports of cotton, linen, and woollen manufactures 
in the first five months of 1847, compared with 
the first five months of 1845, as evidence that the 
repeal of the cotton duty has not served the in- 
terests of our manufacturers. Doth statesmen 
err by leaning fixedly on the numerals. The fact 
adduced by Lord George Bentinck, only shows 
that a mere accountant is incapable of estimating, 
through the channels afforded by his profession 
alone, the progress or the decay of a nation. We 
fear that all parties have allowed themselves to 
be misled by an exhibition of figures, without a 
consideration of principles. It cannot be denied, 
that the exportation of cotton, linen, and woollen 
manufactures fell in the period quoted by Lord 
George Bentinck ; and it even makes the case 
more favourable for the noble Lord that there 
was arise in the value of the raw material ; so 
that although no higher prices may have been 
obtained for cotton yarns and goods exported, 
yet the duty repealed had all been thrown into 
the cost of production, rather than into the profit 
fund. It does not, however, follow, from a reduc- 
tion in the foreign exports occurring immediately 
on the abolition of the cotton duty, that the trade 
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was not greatly benefitted by the repeal of that 
tax. Except for that step the demand for foreign 
markets might have been less, and our power to 
compete with foreign makers crippled. Lord 
George Bentinck, therefore, has no evidence, in 
figures, that the repeal of the duty, in any way, 
interfered with the sale of the products, and Sir 
Robert Peel is not supported, even by his figures, 
iz the response for which he works the oracle. 
The reduction in our foreign exports, on a com- 
parison of the first five months of 1845 with the 
similar period of 1847, is established by tables. 
There can be no doubt that we exported more 
goods in 1845 than in 1847. It does not follow 
that we sold more. When Sir Robert Peel was 
moving the adoption of his new measures in 1846, 
he quoted the liberal exports of 1845 to prove the 
success of his policy. The quotations were ap- 
plauded. The triumph was considered complete. 
The Minister and his friends were deccived by 
numerals. They looked at the bare figures, 
which are facts of doubtful character, and forgot 
all other considerations. The exports of 1845 
were largely composed of consignments. Goods 
were sent out in the hope that they would sell. 
In some cases bills were drawn upon them. In 
others orders were given for produce to be paid 
by these proceeds. Either alternative produced 
the same issue of forcing the sale of manufactures 
in foreign markets below their value. In 1847 
there have been fewer consignments. Money has 
been scarce, and discoints have been dear, 
so that even distant orders have been occa- 
sionally neglected, and the business done has 
been of a more substantial character than in 1845. 
When, therefore, Sir Robert Peel quoted the in- 
crease of exports in 1845, as the ground of pro- 
ceeding with his measures in 1846, he relied upon 
a show of figures which were thoroughly unsub- 
stantial; and now when Lord George Bentinck 
retaliates these same figures on his opponent, he 
isin a similar error. We believe that the time 
is not yet fully come when the consequences of 
the late commercial measures can be judged from 
facts. The present year is, and even the previous 
year was, exceptional in the ordinary course of 
events. The harvests of 1845 and 1846 disor- 
ganised all commercial proceedings ; and even if 
that had not oecurred, there has not been suffi- 
cient time given from practical results to prove 
the expediency of these measures. On that sub- 
ject we entertain no doubt. Itis a matter de- 
pendent on principles to which statistics will ulti- 
mately conform themselves, The British people 
have done their part to open up the world’s trade, 
and other nations must follow in these paths. 
Early in 1846, Sir Robert Peel quoted the imports 
of live cattle to show that the removal of the 
prohibition to import them had not led to a great 
influx of foreign stock. He had forgotten that 
stock of this description cannot be reared in a 
single quarter. 
brought into this country were not numerous, 
but in 1847, so far as it has yet gone, they have 
increased three hundred per cent. on the impor- 
tations of 1845, Years are required to bring busi- 





At the time the foreign cattle 
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ness into new channels, after obstructions 
cleared away; and we cannot yet look for = 
fair and legitimate results of acts that only te 
the legislature a few months since, in tia 
that has been exceptional to all general rules. 
Sir Robert Peel’s address begins with 184) 
He scems to have cut away all t oy 
years of his lifetime. To the last parjj 
and to that alone he invites the attention of his 
constituents. History will not thus deal with frets 
Whatever degree of assistance he may haye gig. 
mately rendered to a system of policy that could}, 
no longer obstructed, however it might have heme 
weakened—its delay was mainly to be 2.8cribed ty 
his opposition. The credit that he ean claim }. 
longs only to a late convert. He has proelaimej 
how much wiser than the Premier of Englani 
had many a spurned and contemned village peli. 
tician been, who—even before the Manchest; 
League had given weight and consistency to the 
agitation—proclaimed within his circle the Prin- 
ciples of free trade which the Legislature hay: 
recently adopted. This fact has been much 
overlooked, and with it the earnest consistency 
of men who furnished the arguments on whieh 
this great change proceeded when its advocacy 
was repaid by scorn and persecution. We hare 
heard of a penny subscription to Peel—a penny 
subscription to provide a testimonial to a man for 
being, by his own confession, a fool during thirty 
years of his public life, and a wise man only in 
the thirty-first! A penny subscription to pay the 
means of testifying national gratitude to the 
statesman who has always kept upon the winning 
side, and has stood by injustice until there was 
not a plank left for wrong to float by! A penny 
subscription for a convert who resisted reason, 
and was only instructed by famine and the regis 
tration courts! Then, surely, we should haves 
twenty shilling’s subscription to such men as 
Colonel Thompson, Mr. Hume, Ebenezer Ellict, 
and Mr. Villiers. If Peel is to be rewarded for 
succumbing when resistance was unavailable, 
how should the men be remunerated by whom 
the siege was conducted, the breaches made, and 
this citadel of corruption compelled to surren- 
der! Even before the Manchester men, ¥ho 
finally settled the question of the corn law, cm- 
bined for that purpose, how many individuals 
in humble circumstances, in small towns and 
even in rural districts, suffered loss, and reproach, 
and persecution, from their desire to aid in ise 
thralling their native land from those very bonds 
that Peel was applauded and rewarded for > 
fending. Good men do not work for applau; 
and it is well, for amongst the friends of free 
trade virtuc had need to be its own reward. 
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There is in this pamphlet a curious eryeg Tt 
The writer professes to give an account _. ‘ 
Parliamentary career from 1841 to 1847. ro 
at the confessional, and pretends to make & bar 
exposition of all his transactions ; err? 1945 


those measures which he said in 1 
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mediately worthless, Bankers, however, not only 
“Ue Paper, but take deposits, 


~ and calculated to ensure all the 


tection to capital and industry that human 
jegislation could afford. In 1844 he thus de- 


the probable operation of his new cur- 
gency law *— 
«To ensure, SO far as legislation can ensure, the just 


industry, and the legitimate profit of commer- 
yeward of ind . sa adh weer with integrity, and controlled 


os ferident calculation. ” 
jn 1945 this law was partially extended to Scot- 

The nature of the changes then accom- 
edwasimportant. The issue of paper circu- 
Jstion Was converted into a gradually narrowing 
monopoly. It was not fixed in the hands of a de- 
fnite and non-decreasing body, but in that of a 
jody limited only against increase, and exposed 
tp all the probabilities of decrease. The new cur- 
rency bills are self-acting in this respect. They 
make certain, not merely that the monopolists 
shall not increase but that they shall decrease. All 
the contingencies of failures, of removals, of 
deaths—all these means that are ever operating 
jp remove one, and produce another race of 
pusiness-men—are employed to reduce the 
amount of the paper circulation, or to compress 
the paper issue within smaller limits; and thus to 
render the privilege more obnoxious. 

The laws enacted in 1844 and 1845 fix the 
paper currency to a definite amount. They 
enact a fixed currency without ensuring fixed 

or fixed numbers. They operate for 

its gradual destruction. It is true that the 
banks may issue paper to any extent on a me- 
jullie basis. There is nothing to prevent them 
from purchasing sovereigns, storing them past in 
their vaults, and issuing notes to correspond 
vith the quantity in their possession. That, 
however, is not a paper, but a gold currency. It 
is extended, or contracted, with the metal which 
itrepresents. Sir Robert Peel himself declares 
that gold is the most expensive currency. The 
fact is undeniable. In the first instance, gold 
must be bought. The capital which it represents 
issunk. It becomes of no further utility, and 
the annual charge of interest, of tear and wear, 
and of absolute loss incurred to the nation, is a 
comparatively small, but not an inconsiderable 
disadvantage. The law was, however, to pro- 
Vide security and stability. Security it does not 
provide, The public have still to confide in the 
capital, the property, and the prudence of the 
bankers. The security provided by the Act 
an expensive delusion. There are, indeed, 
t¥o branches to which the term security may 
be applied. The convertibility of the notes 
might be, but is not secured. Even in the 
se of the Bank of England, there is an 
‘sue of fourteen millions, based upon Govern- 
ment securities, It is calculated that the circu- 
™ never will fall within that sum; but the 
‘aeulation is entirely arbitrary. There is no 
slate security attainable that the catastrophe 
his deemed impossible may not occur ; and 

‘eeurity for convertibility would become im- 
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largest transaction in Scottish banking. The 
banker is an agent between those who have to 
lend and those who have to borrow. He lends, 
however, on time Discounted bills 
must ran their dates. The holder cannot demand 
payment until the date is run out, But deposits 
are accepted without any limitation of this na- 
ture. They are payable on demand. The depo- 
sits of Scotch banks are supposed to exceed their 
circulation in the proportion of 12 to 1. This 
supposition is, we believe, greatly within the 
truth. We observed, in the accounts of one bank 
recently, deposits amounting to five millions, and 
in the proportion of 16 to 1 on its circulation. 

The Currency Laws offer no precaution against 
a run by depositors and the power to pay in gold 
would not survive three days in a panic of this 
nature. There is no security afforded by these 
laws that is value for a tenth of their cost. 

They are equally inefficient in obtaining sta- 
bility, Within the short period of three years 
since their enactment, we have seen money more 
abundant and cheaper than at any former period : 
and again money scarcer and dearer than ever it 
has been since the country became distinguished 
by a very marked expansion of commerce. Its 
business for some years has been wisely done. 
With the great exception of the railway works, 
its commerce has been based on the soundest foun- 
dations. Except for this circumstance, the present 
year must have been distinguished by the most 
ruinous and widely spread embarrassments. The 
export of four or five millions of sovereigns shook 
credit and confidence. One man became nearly 
insolvent with a little silver mine in his possession. 
A bankrupt, overstocked with silver, would cer- 
tainly have been a rare phenomenon in the prac- 
tice of Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque ; but the 
contingency was not impossible. Money rose, 
and other property, excepting corn and foreign 
imports, fell. All home manufactured property 
was (and is) reduced in value. Everything re- 
ceded before the corn and the money powers. 
Ten and twelve per cent. were freely paid for mo- 
ney by houses of ample means; and credit has 
been supported by such costly sacrifices as busi- 
ness cannot afford. Even while we write, one of 
the greatest public companies in England, the 
London and North-western, isadvertising for loans 
on three years’ bonds at five per cent; and two 
years ago the same company could have borrowed 
at three and a half per cent. 

The meaning of this is, that the man who, two 
years since, could command £100,000 may now 
be nominally worth no more money, but its value 
is really equivalent to that of £145,000 at the 
period named. Capital has gained and industry 
has lost on that sum £45,000. Property in 
shares, in stocks, and even in goods, has been de- 
preciated in a corresponding degree. The reduc- 
tion of the property invested in the national funds 
is nominally not less than sixty millions sterling 
within twelve months. An eminent and well-in- 
formed sharebroker stated in one of his monthly 
circulars, that the reduction in the value of all 
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ing national funds, could not be calculated at less 
than one hundred millions within the same period. 
Our foreign exports may be roundly estimated at 
fifty-five millions, and, in conducting that branch 
of business, there must be an average outlay of 
money for a not less period than eighteen months, 
from the day that the miner strikes his pick into 
the ore, or the husbandman casts his seed into 
the soil, or the hatches are closed over bales of 
cotton wool in the Mississipi, of raw silk in the 
Ganges, or ofAustralian wool in the Yarra Yarra, 
until that day when the British merchant obtains 
payment of the hardware, the cottons, the linens, 
the silks, or the woollens sold to his foreign cus- 
tomers. The period named is too short for the 
process; but as the outlay progresses at each 
stage ofthe manufacture, we may assume eighteen 
months as something like an average. The dif- 
ference in the value of money within twelve 
months—caused, we insist. by those Currency Laws 
which Sir Robert Peel has omitted to number 
amongst his achievements of the last six years—is 
even to the best trading houses equal to two per 
cent. For eighteen months this rate gives three 
per cent. on all our foreign exports ; and a gross 
sum on fifty-five millions of £1,650,000 taken an- 
nually from the wages of labour, or the profits of 
capital actively engaged in business, and the re- 
turns of skill, risk, and enterprise and paid over 
to the mere money-lender. Capital is to that 
extent enriched, and industry impoverished. 

The money requisite in the preparation of manu- 
factures for the home market, in the ordinary 
transfer of goods here, in our agriculture, our 
commerce, and our fisheries, is much larger than 
is fsupposed, even by parties largely engaged in 
business. So far back as 1831, it appeared from 
the returns of the stamp tax on bills and receipts, 
according to M‘Queen’s calculations in his “ Sta- 
tistics of the British Empire,” that the amount of 
capital transferred by bills of exchange, and on 
which discounts were paid, was £398,392,951. 
The addition to prices in this season, and the 
general increase of business within sixteen years, 
justify us in assuming the capital transferred on 
bills of exchange at £509,000,000 within 1847. 
We presume that the average of these bills run 
for ninety days or three months, Large 
numbers are for shorter dates—some for eight, 
ten, and twenty days—a larger number at 





one month—a comparatively small number at | 


sixty days; but to meet that there are numerous 
and heavy bills drawn at four, at six, and even 
at twelve months. We assume three months as 
a fair average, and one-half per cent.—taking the 
increased rate of money at two per cent.—is the 
gross extra charge made on this capital per an- 
num, by Peel’s bills—which he forgets to mention 
in his address, as if they were matters of compa- 
ratively little moment, though they are at pre- 
sent agitating society everywhere ; influencing 
elections ; and felt in their consequences by all 
classes who work and earn. The extra charge 
forthat part of the country’s businessdone through 
bills of exchange, on the preceding basis of calcula- 
tion,is£2,500,000, Even there, however, we have 
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only a comparatively small portion of 
affected by these acts. Whatever raises the ya] 
of money taxes industry. The annual prods ve 
the agriculture and fisheries of Great Britain , a 
Ireland was estimated in 1831 at £474 029, 6g9 
The capital, requisite for preparing agricalt c 
produce for the market, is not to a Saoee ae 
transferred by bills of exchange. Thore are bil 
passing amongst the smaller class of farmers. 
but generally the advances, where advances wn 
requisite, are made by bankers or private an 
viduals in the form of loans. Since 1831 the vale 
of agricultural produce has very greatly incroaasa 
and we are not guilty of any reflectior on the 
circumstances of the tenant farmers by supposing 
that this accumulation of produce is ‘aad 
produce 13 not raised 
without loans of at least, on an average 
£175,000,000, because the capital invested in 
the soil by tenant farmers is assumed to be equal 
to £700,000,000 ; and we may fairly presums 
that one-fourth of the sum is held on loan, 4} 
an additional interest of two per cent., the extra 
cost on this department is £3,500,000, The 
gross value of property in land, timber, mines, 
and all other matters that range under the general 
title of the landed interest is £250,000,000. We dp 
not over-estimate the value of that portion of this 
property which is under mortgage in assuming 
it to be one-fifth of the whole, or £500,000,00, 
on which we believe at least £400,000,000 to be 
borrowed. An addition of two per cent. to the 
annual interest on this sum is a yearly charge 
of £8,000,000. The value of house and shop 
property, and buildings of that description, is 
estimated at £750,000,000 ; and we believe that 
they are mortgaged to one-fourth of their value, 
or to the amount of £187,500,000; and the 
addition of two per cent. per annum to this 
sum makes £3,750,000. The capital abso- 
lutely sunk in manufactures within the three 
kingdoms may be estimated at £250,000,00; 
of which, we presume, that one-fourth is on loan, 
or £62,500,000 ; and, pursuing our previous 
estimate, the extra annual charge is equal to 
£1,240,000. The stock of goods in the hands of 
whelesale and retail dealers, and in transit, forms 
another item connected with this department. 
This division of the national capital was estimated 
sixteen years since at £350,000,000, Notwith- 
standing the increase of business, we doubt if this 
particular outlay has increased; because the 
facilities of communication are daily lessening the 
inducements to keep large stocks on hand. We 
may suppose regarding it, however, assuming the 
estimate of 1831 to be correct in 1847, that one 
fourth is held on loan, or advances in some form ; 
and we shall thus find that an extra charge 
again incurred in this department of £1,710,000. 
The money loans on railways, shipping, 
harbours, and similar public works, greatly ex 
ceed £100,000,000; but, assuming that su 
there is an extra charge upon it of £2,000,00", 
on this calculation. The summation of these ® 
ferent chargesmakes alarge sum, although wehare 
avoided altogether the outlay on ne car 
* * * 
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The different items of extra charge for capital, 
have enumerated amount collectively to 
£22,700,000,* leaving out of view the 
r statement, and which, partially at 
be accounted for in other departments. 
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This sum is lost annually to the earners of 


money, 


tat paid to 


the corn monopoly. 


poly of bread. 


incurred for bread. 
matters is, however, always less than the indirect. | 
The sums actually paid, as we have stated, fall 

necessarily and greatly short of the charge on | 


If a trader of any description | 


wages or profits. 
| rate than 4} per cent., being on anaverage about £28,000,000 


pays five, six, or seven per cent. fur the eapital | 
which he borrows, he will charge a similar sum 
towards expenses on his own capital engaged in 
his business, and he will necessarily reduce wages, 
# as, if possible, to leave some profit over this | 
charge, Uy this view, which is in fact a reality, 
we shall find that the increased charge on the 
business of the country, that charge which comes 


. 


necessarily before wages and profits, is not less 
than sixty millions annually, in consequence of 
’s restrictions on the currency, of 
Faich he seoms now to be so mistrustful, that they 
tare no place in his catalogue of “ good deeds.” 

These evils, howev r,are ascribed by the fricnds 
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and added to the stock of those who hold 
capital without employing it in business, | 
the money interest, exactly as the 
worn-law was a tax paid to the landed interest. 
Itisa tax which we should oppose and endeavour | 
tp repeal by the same xzrguments, and the same | 
means, that were successfully employed against | 
The real interests of the 
country require, quite as much, cheap money as 
cheap food. They are not less impeded by a) 
monopoly of money, than they were by a mono- 
Free trade in currency is fully 
gs essential to the advancement of the country, | 
and the welfare of the working classes, as free 
trade in corn; and the extra charge for capital, 
etablished by these laws, f 
the first producers of wealth as the extra charge | 


The direct tax in all such | country has proved equal to in former and present times. 


ills as obviously on 


he Currency Laws to the rapid 
*oustruction of railways. The subject has spread 
for the refutation of this error, which 
rises out of a great misapprehension respecting 
but during the late 


‘circulation of money 
Var the country raised, without an 
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subject so brief and convincing, in a pamphlet 
published during this month by an eminent sup- 
porter of Sir Robert Peel’s general policy, that 
we insert it here, while we refer to the pamphlet 
itself, as one in which many facts connected with 
this question will be found very clearly and ably 
stated, by a gentleman of the highest literary 
character, unconnected with business, and whose 
interest, if he studied his self-interest, would lead 
him to support a measure that raises the value of 
money by reducing the price of commodities.* 

“That the demand for capital to complete the railways 


which have received the sanction of the Legislature, oceur- 
ring at the same time when the importation of food ocea- 


| sioned by the Irish famine, and consequent exportation of 


gold, is most extensive, has very much aggravated the ex- 
isting distress, may readily be conceded. It is impossible 
that calls for £500,000 or £1,900,000 a week can go on for 


| any length of time, when credit is short and accommoda 


tion difficult, without oceasioning a serious derangement 
of the money market. But would the capital of the coun- 
try be unable to meet these calls, if the currency were not 
contracted, and the wealth of Great Britain even in sutli 

clent quantities melted down into the form which consti- 
tutes oil for the social and industrial machine? That is 
te point, and in order to arrive at a right conclusion on 
the subject, we must examine what the capital of the 


“During the war, when the population of the country 
range! from fourteen to eighteen millions, and its exports 
from forty to fifty millions annually, but when it had a suf- 
ficient enrrenev, no less than £500,000,000 was borrowe 1 
in twenty-two vears by the Government, never at a higher 


'a-year. Inthe years IS13, IN14, and 1815, no less than 


| £156,099,000 were borrowed, being at the rate of a mi/lion 


a week for three years, and yet the dearest of these loans 


| was contracted for by Government at £4 15s. 6d. per cent. 


Are we to be told that the capital of the country has de- 
creased so mauch during the last thirty years, that while a 
million a week was felt as no strain by eighteen millions 
of British snbjects, when continued for three years from 
1813 to 1815, payment of the same sum for a few weeks 
brought eight and-twenty millions to the verge of rnin in 
INt7?) Ffas the boasted industry of the Anglo Saxon race 
not onlv’accuinntated nothing, but merely fed upon its sav 
ings, and ruinously contracted its stock during that period 
If so, it says little for the hberal party and the pol:teal 
economisis, who, during the last quarter of a century, have 
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’, to be expended in foreign countries, that 
hag Times calculates to be required annu- 
“? for tour or five years in the construction of 
Since the peace there has 
= foreign loans “u larger capital than 
juvel for investment in new ailways at 
the apparent and real inconve- 
ring occasioned from some cause 
F causes during the past nine months, | 
difference allowed by all parties to. 
i 2. — a home and foreign outlay, must 
; * forgotten when we take these facts 
ation, There is an argument on this 
Ve, that in 
perty 

of £2,500,900,00 
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rinting off the preceding page, the 
, &., 13 set down at £250,000,000 


Bae Sa! 
“Tn the next place, unequivocal symptoms at the pre 


sent day demonstrate that there really is no deficiency in 


our capital, but that all we want is a sufficient currency. 
The eapital of the country has been greatly enlarged, in- 
stead of being contracted, by the recent currency laws; 
beeanse the valne of money has been increased forty or 
fifty per cent. Every million has, for every useful or ne- 
cessarv purpose, been turned, by the laws of ISL), 1526, 
and IS44, into a million and a-half. The reality of this 
change—of this vast addition to the available capital of 
the conntry, distinctly appears in the current rate of inte 
rest, which, as every one knows, anterior to the present 
crisis, had fallen to three per cent. The fands were above 
190: for some weeks they were 103 and 104: the four per 
cents. were siccessively changed into 54, and the 3} to 54 
per cent., without any difficuitv by Government. Is this 
state of things an indication of diminished eapital? Is it 
not rather the clearest indication of redundant capital? of 
a state of things in which the accumulated savings of the 
nation dnring thirty years of peace, have become so consi- 
derable that they can no longer find a profitable invest 
ment at home? In trath, the South American mama of 
1825, and the North American mania of 1834, as well as 
the Railway inania of 1815, have all been brought about 
by the same cause, viz., a plethora of capital in the coun- 
trv, which led men to seek the hazard of foreign undertak- 
ings, rather than the certainty of slender domestic profits. 
“Tu the third place, if the present state of the money 
market is considered, it affords the most decisive evidence 





* Free Trade and a Fettered Currency. By Archibald 
Alison, F.RS E., author of “ The History of Europe dur- 
ing the French Revolution,” “England in 1815 and 1545,’’ 
&c.—Wm. Blackwood & Son, Edinburgh = Oo 
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that it is in the Currency, not the Capital, that the defi- | that a smallercirculation will suffice to tre 


ciency exists. The Chancellor of the Exchequer borrowed 


£,8,009,000 for the Irish loans at £% 7s. 6d per cent. The | 


% per cent. fands are now at 58: they have never, during 
the present crisis, been below 86 per cent. This shows 
that the rate of interest for durable investments has not 
yet generally risen to four per cent. But advances of cash 
by bankers fur temporary purposes have risen generally to 
Six, in some cases to ten, twelve, and fifteen per cent.—a 
state of mrtters wholly unexampled, even when the nation 
was expending one bundred and twenty millions a-year, 
and Jending Government fifty millions annually dnring 


the war. ‘The capitalist for a durable investment is still | 


clad to get 4 or 44 per cent.; but the money-changer will 


not let his cash out of his hands for less than six, eight, | 


ten, or twelve per cent. Can more decisive proof be re- 
quired that capital is abundant even to excess, and currency 
scarce even to famine ?” 


; 

The essential charge made by Sheriff Alison | 

. .) - . | 
against the laws of 1819, 1844, and 1845, is, that | 
‘they have turned every million for every useful 


and necessary purpose into a million and a half. 
That, however, has not been done by fair enter- 
prise, but by a legislative juggle—by a shifting 
of the numerals. If Sir Robert Peel’s fortune 
was four hundred thousand pounds before 1819, 
he has legislated it into six hundred thousand 
pounds by his bills since that period. According 
to this view of the case the national debt has vir- 
tually been increased by four hundred millions, 
And who have lost by the change? From 
whose pockets has this immense Lonus on capital 
been extracted 2? From those, assuredly, whose 
entire capital is the price of labour in some of the 
departments wherein by skill or toil men gain from 
the world leave to live. The contributors to the 
great loss which industry has sustained by the 
legislation of Sir Robert Peel are to be met 
in all cireumstances and places. He opposed 
the ten hours faetery bill; and the humblest 
worker in a manufactory loses something 
by his currency measures. He opposed the 
land improvement bills of Ireland, and_ its 
peasantry need to lean on England for relief, 
partly because of his obnoxious prejudice for gold. 
There is no man so poor who works and earns, 
from whom some means have not been drawn to 
increase these accumulations of capital by this 
It has gone down through its agencies to 
the most wretched places, where the advocate of 
anatory reform, or the teacher of religious truth, 
almost trembles to enter, and abstracted from 
Cesperate penury a tax on its farthings. Where 
the widow's family meet together, in winter 
nights, when their work is done, by a dim fire, 


— 
cevice, 


and beside a humble board, this ingeniously | or 
_wrong that has been, and is daily being inflicted 


shrouded tax, paid by labour to money, cuters and 
} ares away a part of their earnings, or adds to 
their working hours, that it may fling steadily its 
stones from every field on the cairns of wealth. 
The steady grinding agency of this power 
is not its most remarkable mode of taxing 
Its deficieney of stability 
is its most pernicious characteristic. It wants 
sobriety and steadiness in its operations. 
by endeavouring to fix the amount of circulation 
sithout the possibility of fixing the work that 
the circulation has to perform, it necessarily 
creates and compels the wildest fluctuations, 
When wheat is 45s, per quarter, it is obvious | 


the industrious. 


Dsaet the 
Wheat jy 
deelareg 


_ business of the trade in bread than when 
90s. ; but Sir Rcbert Peel has virtual}, 
that the same amount of money meee a 
either with 45s. or 90s. as the standard of ian 
It is idle to suppose that when grain rises in a 
the circulation may be increased by gold, Thee 
isthe most unlikely thing imegina} hat 
when we have dear food we have always extend, 
imports; andinstead of increasing we are elite 
our stock of gold. Such has been the Operation 
on the curreney of the imports rendered neceseer 
| by the late calamitous harvest. Instead of the 
circulation accommodating itself to the ereiaied 


i “9 berans. 


» 


prices of necessaries ; it has been, and under the 
present acts it always will be, reduced in amoor 
_as prices rise. Gold has to be exported: and 
portion of the paper currency resting on gold has 
to be withdrawn. We are not permitted, in thy 
case, to fall back on the realised property of the 
country and the credit that it affords ; but we ap 
compelled to dispose of that property on pnt 
terms. The principle of Sir Robert Peel, and Yy 
Lloyd Jones, and Sir Charles Wood is, that then 
we must sell manufactures at whatever price they 
will bring, in order to rectify. the Exchequer, 
This is the policy prescribed by them for the 
nation. Let usapply it to the transactions of an 
individual trader, and mark the celerity with 
which it would place him in the Gazette, 
On every oceasion when his payments exceeded 
his cash in hand, if he were creditless and com. 
pelled to sell his stock, as advertisers say, ninety 
per cent. under prime cost, at half nothing, at 
whatever it will bring, or at a costly sacrifice, 





| the most extensive capitalists. 





necessity ineuleated of keeping fait 
| > . - P veinming tO 
public creditor ; but they are onl) beginning! 
perceive that there is such a thing @s keeping 


cither his transactions must be miserably cireum- 
scribed, or he would sink into ruin. Such, how- 
ever, is the national policy supported by the 
money-monopolists ; and their object is to bring, 
as they often bring, bargains to the warehouses ot 
There are men 
who only buy in a crisis, just as there are certain 
fowls that make the greatest noise in a storm; 
and noxious birds that dine best from a battle-feld 

We do not propose in this nuinber to disenss those 
changes that are evidently requisite in the manage- 
nent of the currency. We have confined our 
observations rather to a statement of some of the 
evils caused by the present system. The publi 
are only beginning to learn the characteristies “ 
the currency bills that have been passed since 1818. 
They see only yet in dim outline the injustice and 


’ « 7, , 6 
on them. They have heard repeatedly th 


h with the 


faith with the public debtor. They are learning 
that there may be a want of faith in increas!" 
the nominal value of money, at a period when the 
public engagements are very large. They aa 
fecling the exceeding absurdity of wasting wer 
to obtain a circulating medium which eee 
at might 

Reluctan 
and, yet mary 


no advantages over another th 
obtained for one-sixth of the cost. 
as England is to learn from Scotl 
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lishmen perceive that there must be some 
ne in the old Seoteh mode 
r ; ; 
. ing Bi ank business, which gives a trader interest 
ul ; 
for ever¥ ten 
day jnto his banke ra 3 gives thus to eve ry man 
sho receives money ya premi m on his exertions 
re aduce the ¢! irculating me lium, and transacts 
» ? 
gp amount of business not pees ibly inferior 
that of England on one half and less than one 
ball 0 fthe prop rtionate circulation. 
Th ye impor fance e of currene yre form 1s everywher , 
gimi itted. Ther ‘e 18 4 te ling sprea din: o in | i] quar y 
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There is no doubt that Sir Robert Peel hada 


/and time to prove the propriety and justice of en- 


pounds that he can throw day by | 


' namely, 


dowing the priesthood in Ireland. And when 
Lord John Russell declared in the London tavern 
to the London electors that “he did not know 
that any one means to ) propose such a measure,” 
this endowment, he also must have known 


that Sir Robert Peel would not be averse to make 


sanihah free trade in money is not less essential to | 


the public co mfort than free trade in corn, in cotton, 
0 dl or in any other commodity. The extent 
of loss caus: d by the present syst ‘m is neither 
gsertained nor ascertainable ; but that does not 
serent the conviction from spreading, that now, 
with the Manchester I’ree Trade League dissolved, 
ge have yet to make our greatest struggle for froe 
trade ; and without any body existing to lead the 
way in secking commer cial reform, we have vet to 
accomplish our greatest commercial improvements. 

With the knowledge that this subject was 
agitating the electors—was introduced into the 
addresses of candidates for seats in the Legisla- 
ture—was discussed at meetings for reckoning 
vithold members, and mectings for examining 
new aspirants—was the subject of question and 
answer, of speech, of promise, and pledge—Sir 
Kobert Peel, the author of the currency acts, 
and designedly, or otherwise, a large gainer by 
the currency acts, was guilty, at Tamworth, in 
July 1847, of deserting his own natural offspring 
Asa correct historian, he was bound to have men- 
tioned their existence ; but he has nothing to say, 
andhe says nothing respecting them. Lis silence 
may be more gratifying than his speech could have 
been. To the existing system there is a darker 


| minat 


: | £200 per anannum for each of 3000 individuals 
' 
| 
| 
| 


omen in his studied neglect of the topic, than in | 


, 
r 


his preparation to recede when he last addressed 
the House of Commons on the sub ject. There 
may be some who suppose that, in the composi- 


ton of this address, Sir Robert Pecl re membe red | 


distinctly the Dissenters’ Chapels’ Dill, but had 
forgotten the ( Currency acts, and, if they please, 
0 th y may con tinue to suppose. But the ex- 
Premier has not a deficient memory. 

IRISH ENDOWMENTS, 

A considerable po ‘tion of Sir Robert Peel's 
Pamphlet is ceenpied with arguments to show the 
Propriety 
Ireland, if any statesman should ever want to 
take that ste ‘p. The ex-Premier by no mean: 


“aysthat he is to take the initiative. He does 
hot Propose 


8 , maw ’ : . 
of next Parliament on the subject, but he 


‘case at greatlength. Wecanscarce ly 
“ppose that Sir Robert Peel enters on this ar- 
ut entirely with the view of illustrating what 
: ni ‘" “ to be an abstract truth. 
Dercly $ likely that he discusses the topics 

Yasan exercise in logic. For that purpose 


argucs the 


Proposal to endow Mohammedanism in one | 


‘i and Brahmanism in another division of In- 
ould have answered his purpose equally well. 


re +} 
| ‘ 
Ca 

A 


of endowing the Roman Catholies in | 


to introduce a bill into the first ses- | 


It is by 


the proposal. We have no means of ascertaining 
London electors are satisfied with the 


Premier and the but if 


how far the 


ex-Premier's statements, 


they are to be included in one administration, as 
there is reason to be lieve, we see every ground to 


Tamworth in the [louse of 
1849, a very elaborate speech ter- 
d by a string of resolutions on the sul 


expect 


Baron 


Peers, early in 


from 


ect 
y' Cle 
Sir Robert Peel’s principal argument is, that 
a nation is not in any way committed to the d 

trines which it pays for teaching. The fact is 


eonsoling, beeause we as a nation have been com. 


| mitted to everything in the form of a creed, from 


the immolations of Juggernaut on the Ganges to 
the eonseeration of bells on the St, 
We teach all manner of doctrines. His second 
argument is, that we have gone so far in this 
course already, that there is little reason for stop- 
ping now. “In for a penny, in for a pound,” is 
the concentration of his arzument on this head. 
Weendow already Roman Catholicsin several colo- 
nies, and Unitarians in Ireland; 
| there ean be 
| now. 


Lawrenee. 





therefore he says 
no case of conscience for stopping 
But there is a case of purse. A sum of 
| has been estimated by the friends of this polic 

necessary for its effectual practice. 


y as 
The estimate 
is £600,000 perannum—a serious addition to ex- 
isting burdens. 

Between the people and their rulers there is a 
remarkable difference on this subject. The people 
no interest in maintaining church establish- 

ents, except for the value they yield in public 
instruction. ‘Then rulers have an additional in- 
terest in the patronage which they produce. 
The apparent question agitated on every hustings 
where there is a popular constituency is, ** will 
we endow the Irish priesthood ¢” but the real 
is, ** will we maintain the Irish Chureh?”’ 
w taken of the matter by the Roman 
id. They repu liate the endow- 
not beeause a connexion with the State 
but 
because they want to bring down the Irish Church. 
Peel would stake them to the earth like a stock 
ade, to defend the Church anid ils patronage. 


have 


Lrestion 
‘his is the vi 
tholics of [relar 
ment, 
me 1eCeS c ‘ily | 3 rye vy } aT , ; +5 

ean necessariy be wrong in their esilination, 


They prefer to be free, saying or thinking wisely, 
“You us, or disendow the Church,” 
and we prefer the latter alternative. That is the 
real nature of the question ; and when one set of 
Liberals talk of applving all the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty of Ireland to State purposes, and yet say 
that they will support the Established Church in 
England and Scotland, do they ever reckon how 
long Voluntaryism will be exclusively practised 
in lreland before its adoption in this country ‘ 
| Would they say three years ¢ 


must endow 
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IMPENDING REVOLUTION IN THE DEKKAN, 


Formenty it would have been a task of much difficulty | drabad province, since Nizam ool Moolk 
to interest the public of this country in any of the passing | tual sovereign in 1724, to prove interesting, 


events, however important, of Indian history. Steam has 
altered all this. 
solicitude respecting the revolutions and changes of dynasty 
which take place within the limits of our Asiatic empire, 
as it is to awaken public sympathy with any other portion 
of our stupendous dominions. The chain has become visible 
which connects the Indian Peninsula with Great Britain. 
The Overland Mail is one of our habitual necessities, so 
that we could no more do without fortnightly news from 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, than we can, during the 
sitting of Parliament, without a daily report of its pro- 
ceedings. 

We are, therefore, induced to direct the attention of 
our readers, very briefly, to what is now taking place, or 
is likely soon to happen, in one of the greatest provinces 
of the Dekkan—the dominions of the Nizam of Ilydrabad. 
The islands of Great Britain and Ireland comprehend an 
area of about fifty-seven thousand square miles. His 


It is now possible to excite as deep a) 


} 





became its vir. 


Most per. 


sons are familiar with the troubles which broke out ; 
a 


India after the death of / g7Z0 
fabric of the Mogul dete coe ae “ pee 
g e a had grown Up and 
spread with wonderful rapidity, hastened, with n) Josy 
swiftness, towards its dissolution. It POssessed nothing 
of that compact and intricate organisation which enable 
the declining empire of Rome to resist, throngh s lone 
series of ages, the attacks of barbarous nations, ad te 
crumble away at length, rather beneath its own Weight 
than through the shocks imparted to it from external po. 
litical bodies. The Mogul empiro was a rough, ill-op. 
structed machine, which had no sooner been put in, moticg 
than it began to decay ; and, when it fell to pieces, ther 
who should have experienced the strongest desire to re 
unite and build it up again were the most eager to com. 

plete its ruin, and to enrich themselves with its spoils, 
In history, as in everything else, the majority of man. 
kind are imposed upon by pompous and high-sounding 


Highness the Nizam’s territories consist of ayout ninety- | names. They read of the Mogul 2mpire, and imagine 
five thousand square miles, a very large proportion of | that it required unrivalled genius to overthrow it, ani 
which has, at different times, been added to the original | erect the fabric of a new political power on its ruins, But 


province of Hydrabad by the generosity of the East India 
Company. Throughout this extensive kingdom, anarchy, 
the most complete, prevails at the present moment : the 
army, increased unnecessarily, but constantly def: auded 
of its pay, is in a state of open rebellion ; the people, op- 
pressed, pillaged, and denied justice, would gladly take 
up the same position with the army if they dared; while 
the subsidiary force, supplied to His Highness by the 
Company, for the purpose of overawing his own troops, 


and keeping his subjects in reluctant subjection, is in a | 


state of comparative demoralisation, through the coneur- 


rence of various causes, which may, perhaps, be hereafter | 


enumerated. : 
As another mail must arrive before the present article 


| 


i 
| 
| 
| 





who were the men that shattered the imperial Gover- 
ment of Delhi, and converted their several Soubabs into 
so many independent sovereignties? No statesmen of 
transcendent abilities, but bold and erafiy adventurers, 
who were indebted much “more to the accidents of their 
position than to their own abilities. As in such a gam 
it was necessary that some should lose, so likewise was it 
necessary that some should win; and they whose courage 
or villany was crowned with success were often not intel- 
lectually superior to those whom, in the combinations ¢f 


} . 
| the hour, they outwitted and cut off. 


appears, numerous modifications may be introduced into | 


the internal relations of the Hydrabad State. 
experience of a full century warrants us in maintaining, 


But the | 


_ conception of his own, he had to contend with numeross 


that nothing can prevent its progress from bad to worse 


but the pensioning of his Highness, and the substitution 
of British for Native authority throughout the country. 
If the disorders which have foreed us into the adoption 
of this opinion were of a lingering character, we mizht 
hope that a change of men, bringing along with it, also, 
a change of measures, would stay the progress of disso- 
lution, enable his Iighness to recover the ground which 
he has lost, and spare the British Government the pain- 
ful duty, long deferred, of stepping in to preserve a nu- 
merous and once powerful people from something like 
social extinction. 

But no one can have studied the history of Hydrabad 
without being convinecd that its disorders are chronic, 
that they are inherent in the very constitution of the 
Government, and that, consequently, nothing whatever 
can heal them while that wretched modification of evil, 
polity, is suffered to exist. Unfortunately, there is too 
great a sameness in Oriental history for a detailed narra- 


tive of the occurrences which have taken place in the Hy- 





| was pitted against force, and villany against villany. 





Nevertheless, the founder of the Nizam's power in the 
Dekkan was a man of remarkable talent, and mental re 
sources. From the moment he determined to fall of 
from the emperor, which he did rather in compliance 
with custom, than in consequence of any original political 


and great difficultics. All the subtlety, power, aud 


| wickedness of the Court he saw swayed against his. 


' P a ° al . + 
| But we must not thence infer that he himseu was e 


her 


good or powerless. On the contrary, force, in this bing 
a 
the end, the Soubadhar of the Dekkan’s wickedness ¥as 
umphant. In self-defence partly, and partly through ambi 
tion, he sought to escape from the necessity of obediene? 
totheemperor. Another nobleman was appointed tome 
eeed him, An army was sent to reduce him to subjects. 
Ile faced the forces of his prince, as he would have dons 
those of a public enemy, in the field ; and his ; 
successor having fallen into his hands, in consequene® * 
a brilliant victory, he sent back his head to Delhi, 38 @ 
most striking reply he could offer to the co 

him who had originally made him Soubadhar. 

Nizam ool Moolk having, by successful rebellios, 
himself sovereign of the Dekkan, found his pre 
circled by multiplicd and hourly increasing dange" of bs 
treme old age was fast creeping upon him, Ou¢ 
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gona, in obedience to the immemorial practice of the 
took up arms against his authority in 1740, but 
without difficulty, defeated ; after which, strange to 
the father spared his life, and not only so, but 
ai him kindly. An old prince in the East has always 
shat, in nautical phraseology, is denominated a warm 
Presuning years to be invariably accompanied 


nm 


by weakness, the Mahrattas invaded the Nizam’s do- | 


REVOLUTION IN THE DEKKAN. 





pisions, but met, from the energetic usurper, with so 
gence a reception, that they were exceedingly happy to be 
ited to retire within their own borders, and be free 
from pursuit there. 
in 1748, Nizam ool Moolk died at an exceedingly ad- 


anced 220, leaving behind him twelve children, six sons 


| 
api six daughters, every one of whom, from the loose | 


order of succession observed in the East, thought imme- 
diately of arriving at the crown, the sons in person, the 
dgughters through their male offspring. 
rebel of 1740, being in the capital at the time of his 
gther’s death, was enabled to make the fir-t trial at 
ridding the sceptre of the Dekkan. Into the contest 
spi disorders which followed, it would be in no way pro- 
itableto enter. The series of events was sufficiently intri- 
ate, and the crimes perpetrated were of the most startling 
curacter; but this in the East constitutes no novelty. 
The rule is to behold brother warring against brother, 
wd after the death of each successive sovereign, to see 
the palace deluged with the blood of his family. No 
cassof persons taste less of the happiness of security 
than they who aspire to the diadem. From the moment 
they ascend above the level of private life, they become 
smark for the shafts of all other men, and are hunted 
down like so many wild beasts, their own brethren and 
pear relatives almost invariably leading the chace. 

A remarkable example of this truth was afforded by the 
successors of this same Nizam ool Moolk, who, discover- 
ing the superior daring and vigour of Europeans, took a 
number of French 
nated that practice which has since proved fatal to so 
many native princes. There in the Dekkan, as in every- 
where else, the rivalry between the French and English 
immediately displa:red itself. 
the ascendancy which they saw their neighbours ac- 
quiring in the Dekkan, strenuously put in practice every 
art of which they were masters to counteract their policy 
and overthrow the fabrie of their ambition. On the 
other hand, the French in Southern India, led by a sericsof 


aie and unscrupulous adventurers, were no le3s anxious | 


and persevering in their opposition to us; and for a time 
their supple manners and national aptitude for intrigue 
secured them a decided superiority. For more than forty 
Years the contest was carried on at every native Court in 
India, At the outset the advantage was nearly always 
o the side of the French; their suppleness of manners, 
¥hich often amounted to cringing servility, recommending 
them far more strongly to the classes whose minds they 
wught to wield, than the proud, haughty, and often im- 
Pacticable character of the English. Energy, however, 
"power. In the cabinet and in the field, the genius of 
Prance retired before that of Great Britain. Our de- 
_.» equally with our victories, inspired us with the 
Rdomitable resolution to persevere, till, in the year 1798, 
¥e succeeded in annihilating the last remnant of French 
Power in the Dekkan. 


Nazir Jung, the | 
faith. 


The British, impatient of | 








officers into their pay, and thus erigi- | 
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It is not, at present, our purpose to dwell on military 
details, for which reason we have merely glanced at the 
struggles which the English and French carried on, for 
so many years, in this part of India. Not that this wild 
and irregular war was destitute of interest, or that the 
men, by whom it was carried on, were unendowed with 
those brilliant qualities which shed a halo around human ac- 
tions, and command the attention of posterity ; but that 
our object just now is to describe the disorganisation 
existing ia the Nizam’s dominions, and to point out some 
of the causes which would appear to have led to it. 

The Company’s first direct connexion with the Nizam 
took place in 1759, when a treaty was concluded, se- 
curing peculiar advantages to both parties. But treaties 
are seldom kept. In private life, when men enter into 
contracts they usually design to fulfil them, because be- 
fore making any engagement, they are careful to under- 
stand that benefit will accrue to them by keeping their 
t is not so with princes or states. The intrica- 
cies and complexities of publie officers are so great that 
no man or set of men can look forward and ascertain 
what course it will be for the interest of his country to 
pursue, when a few years or even months shail have 
elapsed ; and, therefore, however honest may be the in- 
tentions with which the parties contracting enter into 
treaties, it must depend very much on chance whether in 
the long run their engagements are or are not fulfilled. 
This is mere especially the case in India, where so mul- 
tiplied and conflicting are the interests, so complicated 
the relations, so fluctuating and uncertain the characters 
of states and men ; it is altogether impossible to foresee 
what turn affairs may take in particular conjunctures, 
and, therefore, it is difficult for human power to preserve 
unvarying consistency. 

This, if properly considered, will explain many of those 
anomalies in our Asiatic history about which historians 


dec!aim to so little purpose. Most of these writers are 


] 


ittle acquainted with polities, either in theory or prac- 


tice. Learned, perhaps, in the records of past times, 
but unacquainted with mankind, and with the business of 
isting dat 


existing ‘s, they reason like rhetoricians, and too 
often decide like pedants. We must make great allow- 
ances for men acting on the spur of the moment, judging 
of events amid the turmoil of the battle, or in the obscu- 
rity ofan atmosphere rendered opaque by intrigue and lies. 

In their transactions with the Nizam, the servants of 
the East India Company often gave proof of more zeal 
than discretion. They hurried into compacts, they formed 
alliances, they conducted treaties, they engaged in wars, 
the final result of which was that the territories of their 
ally were perpetually augmented, while his capacity for 
ruling over them appeared to diminish in the same ratio. 
Probably it will be thought no crime in an Indian prince 
to devise the overthrow of the British power. We 
scarcely, therefore, impute that as an offence to any of 
the successors of Nizam ool Moolk. But when a sove- 
reign has been placed on the throne by any particular 
person or persons—when through the same influence hip 
has long been maintained in that position—when with 
persevering zeal and fidelity his enemies, internal and 
external, have been suppressed—when his revenues have 
been improved, his foreign relations rendered easy, and 
his whole condition in every way made better—we think 


that some degree of gratitude will be regarded as pardon- 
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able even in an Indian sovereign. Now the history of 
the Nizams of Ilydrabad exhibits them in the light of 
dependents of the British power. We have always been 
their defenders and protectors ; we have preserved them 
from the ambition of the Mahrattas, of Hyder Ali, and 
Tippoo Sultan ; we have put down, in their behalf, innu- 
merable rebellions among their own subjects; we have 
enabled them to collect their revenues, to amass ar- 
mies, and to extend and consolidate their power. 

But what return have they made to us for all this ? 
Formerly, when the hope of expelling us from India was 
still rife among the native chiefs, Hindoo and Mahomedan, 
they intrigued perpetually in order to effect that purpose ; 
and afterwards, when that prospect no longer presented 
itself, they secluded themselves in sullen and frigid pom- 
posity, and devoted their lives to sensual indulgences, 
contriving to cast upon us all the odium and burden of 
misgovernment. ‘Though perpetually warned ofthe danger 
they would inevitably incur by entertaining French ad- 
venturers in their service, they, towards the close of 
the last century, encouraged M. Raymond, a man of 
distinguished abilities, to organise an armed force at 
Hydrabad, no otherwise dependent on the sovereign than 
that as it received its pay from him. His Highness, there- 
fore, observed its youth with delight, inwardly congraiu- 
lating himself that he should soon possess the power of 
setting the English at defiance, and, perhaps, of making 
good his claim to the sovereignty of all Southern India. 
M. Raymond encouraged his countrymen to flock round 
him, and a perpetual current of adventurers speedily set 
in from Paris to Hydrabad. The corps of mercenaries 
augmented rapidly, until it at length amounted to fourteen 
thousand men, thoroughly disciplined and officered hy 
Europeans. Vy degrees its leaders caused the Nizam and 
his court to fecl that they did not look upon themselves 
in the light of dependents on the royal bounty, but wielded 
independently that instrument with which thrones are set 
wpor pulled down. His Highness, not without reason, 
became alarmed. le felt that he had created for himself 
a master from whose grasp he could not possibly « scape 
without foreign aid. Still, in obedience to the ruling 
maxims of Indian policy, he dissembled and temporised, 
and threw himsclf upon the mercy of fortune. 

It just then happened, agreeably enough to his High- 
ness’s wish, that M. Raymond's corps excited the uneasi- 
ness of the Governor-General, who was not ignorant of 
Napoleon’s designs upon the East, and considered the 
Hydrabad force simply as one of his advanced posts. Re- 
presentations were, therefore, made to the Nizam, poiut- 
ing out the impolicy of his giving encouragement to the 
French, and signifying distinctly that the British Govern- 
ment would not stand quietly by, and see the principal 
influence in the Pekkan monopolised by its enemies. In 
this step, the Nizam saw his own deliverance, and imme- 
diately consented, strictly out of deference to the English, 
that the necessary measures should at once be taken for 
M. Raymond had 


recently died, and the officers next in succession to him 


the suppression of the French corps. 


were engaged in angry contests for the chief command. 
While they were amusing themselves in this manner, a 
smmall -British foree, with hi: Highness’s consent, sur- 
rounded their cantonments, and summoned them to dis- 
band their troops, throw down their arms, and deliver 


biemselves up prisoners of war. Without striking a 











single stroke, or offering the slightest Opposition, 
obeyed the orders of England, being every one of a 
intimately convinced that her Star was in the 
throughout the East. They were forthwith couveyed 
Europe, and restored to their country without the it 
mony of exchange of prisoners. 

From that time to the present, His Highness has bees 
acknowledged under British infiuence and Protection, 4 
considerable British force, called the Nizam’ s Contingent, 
has been quartered in his territory at his expense, for the 
suppression of insurrection at home, and for the defengy 
of his frontier from sudden inroads. This Corps has beeg 
gradually augmented from six to about twelve thousand 
men of all arms, commanded by British officers, and dif. 
fering in no respect from the Company’s regiments, But 
they by no means constitute the sole military establish. 
ment of Hydrabad. Like all other Indian princes, the 
Nizam is fund of the pomp and trappings of war, though 
we have long relieved him from the necessity of ever ear. 
rying it on seriously, except against his own subjects, He 
has, consequently, collected around him a rabble of ag. 
venturers and vagabonds from all parts of India, Robj. 
las, Pathans, Affghans, Arabs, Sikhs, Rajpoots, amount 
ing in all to eighteen thousand men, whose pay is always 
in arrears, and who are, consequently, as a rule, on the 
verge of rebellion. 

Lut has his Highness, 1t may be asked, no use what. 
ever for these troops? We would not undertake posi- 
tively to maintain that he has none. He ceriainly finds 
einployment for them occasionally, first, in creating more 
rebellions among his subjects, and next, in quelling them. 
But what, then, is the character of his suljects? Are 
they a warlike peeple, given naturally to sirife and con- 
tention, and averse from all peaceable callings ? Quite 
the reverse. ‘They are, to the last degree, pacific and in 
dustrious ; but, instructed by sad experience in the 
seeret of all native government, they find it incumbent oa 
them, in seli-defenee, to cultivate the art of war, and be 
always ready to take up arms against the forces of the 
crown. Accordingly, all the wealthy and powerful 
Zemindars, or holders of landed estates throughout the 
Nizam’s dominions, entertain soldiers in their pay, which, 
taken collectively, would probably exceed in amount the 
British contingent. The men are constantly under arms 
to protect the villages, not from the excesses of foreign 
invaders or public enemies, but from the forees of the 
Prince who go forth annually fur the collection of tribute, 
precisely as the marauding armies of antiquity, oF of 
Franee in modern times, used to collect contributions 
from all who were weaker than themseives. 

These contributions his Highness’s army denominates 
taxes, while the people give them the name of choul, 
or tribute colleeted by force. The rationa’é of collecting 
those contributions is extraordinary. Lis Highness § 
troops march up to a village, encamp before its walls 
nearly every cluster of human habitations being fortified 
in Indiamand send in the demands of the treasury 
such and suchan amount of money. On the other hand, 
the Zemindars, previously informed of the approach of 
the army, have been careful to concentrate 
own forces, with which they line the walls of the 
town or village, and take possession of every - 
manding post in the neighbourhood. Regular ot 


gotiations now take place between the 
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.. his Highness’s officers lowering their demands, 
raising, OT adhering to them, according to the numbers 
ote enemy, OT the strength of their walls. Diplomatic 
ied on sometimes for whole weeks, 


proceedings are carri 
gpen the issue of a contest appears doubtful to the 


on both sides. 
ders, confident in their own strength, refuse all payment 
ghatsoever, alleging the badness of the preceding har- 
rest, or the scantiness of the rains, or the ravages of in- 
gots, as their reason for demanding a total remission of 
e signification of this logic is perfectly under- 


Sometimes, however, the Zemin- 


tare. Tl 
stood ; but, as might alone there constitutes right, his 


Highness’ s representative, when he happens to be the 
weaker party, accepts the reasons of the Zemindars, and 
3 on his march. 

When, on the other hand, the agents of the treasury 
sre greatly superior in numbers and strength to the vil- 
lagers, the latter reluctantly succumb and defray his 
Highness’s demands with, of course, as many reductions 
as they can prevail on his collectors to make. The most 
disastrous consequences ensue when the parties consider 
themselves nearly equal. Under these circumstances, 
jattles are fought, villages stormed, sacked, and set on 
fre, with all the barbarity and atrocity which attend the 
sorming of cities in ordinary warfare. Little do honest 
flks in this country, whose backs are set up by the ap- 
parance of the tax gatherer, reflect how inoffensive an 
individual he is, compared with his namesake in the East. 
The same animus, of course, pervades the genus in all 
countries ; but writs, executions, and the rough and 
often heartless achievements of brokers are here, in the 
civilised West, substituted for the proceedings of an 
armed multitude, excited by all the worst passions which 
degrade human nature, and let loose by law upon a 
harmless people, 

In the native state of Budh, this brilliant Asiatic sys- 
tem developes itsclf with the greatest vigour and effect, 
it not being at all uncommon for an officer in the British 

ntouments to be able, during the Nawab’s annual cam- 
paign against his subjects, to reckon forty villages ir 
fames at a time, all burnt in satisfaction of the demands 


ofthe cour, We have not exercised the same arithmeti- 
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cai faculty in the Dekkan, but there also the burning | 


village is a thing of ordinary occurrence at the proper 
season of the year. 

The Nizam, however, it may be said, is poor, and must 
have wherewith to carry on the operations of Govern- 
ment. Ifthis were the case, we should not be able to 
fange ourselves among the apologists of the system, than 
which nothing can be more execrable. But what will 
ihe reader say when he is informed that his Highness is 
the richest native Prince in India, that his coffers 
Orerflow with jewels and gems, and that in the great 
imasury of Golconda between four and five millions 
Serling in hard cash have been hoarded for generations, 
and perpetually increased by the savings of successive 
Sovereigns. Many persons in Europe have been sur- 
Prised at the heaps of riches said to be kept by the 
Enperor Nicholas in the vaults of the Kremlin, which, 
alter all, perhaps, amount to less than the hoards of this 
Petty Indian despot. But Russia is a vast empire, over 
whose whole extent agriculture is, or may be, profitably 
“ried on, while the greatest encouragement consistent 


with an arbitrary monarchy, is given to commerce and 


| Ameers of Scinde, and the 
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industry. If its Sovereign, therefore, be in love with 
treasure, he may amass it without paralysing trade or 
utterly impoverishing his subjects, though even the with- 
drawal of so large a mass of the precious metals from the 
market must occasion some derangement in monetary 
transactions. But where in countries like Oude ani 
Hydrabad, we find the princes smitten by the lust of gold 
grasping and hoarding it up indefinitely, we cannot avoid 
throwing blame on the supreme government for suffering 
so many millions of its subjects to be oppressed and pil- 
laged by individuals, so little deserving to exercise the 
functions of delegated sovereignty. 

Some readers, however, will probably be of opinion 
that the immense sums of money thus collected and trea- 
sured up, are intended to be applied to the uses of the 
Would 
But such is by no means the case ; for the 


State in seasons of great and pressing emergency. 
it were so! 
hoards of Golconda and Iydrabad are not regarded as 
the property of the public, but belong to the sovereign in 
his private capacity, as a Mahomedan gentleman, to be 
exhausted in his personal pleasures, or bestowed on fa- 
vourites, or applied, in one word, to any purpose which 
his eaprice, vice, or villainy may suggest. 

This was rendered painfully apparent during the recent 
dissension with the troops, on the subject of arrears of 
pay. His Highness could not need to be informed, that 
if he collected in and about his capital numbers of mer- 
cenaries, regular and irregular, they must be subsisted in 
one of two ways, that is, by grants from the publie trea- 
sury, or by defrauding and plundering the peaceful inha- 
bitants. By the publie treasury, we mean not his [ich- 
ness’s treasury, but the funds collected by the Dewan or 
Minister, and appropriated to the defraying of the expen- 
diture of the State. Now this is generally empty, be- 
cause all his Highness’s functionaries, from the hichest 
to the lowest, have their hands in it, by which means 
they amass enormous fortunes, while the puble service is 
neglected, and the wretched army cheated of its pay. 
No troops, under such circumstances would display any 
great degree of loyalty or consideration for the property 
of the peaceful inhabitants. The Beloochis, under the 
Khalsa, under the Lahore 


government in the Punjaub, afforded the world an ex- 


ample of what undisciplined irregulars and a skilfully 
organised army will equally be guilty of when thus 
tempted. We can experience, therefore, no surprise 
when we are told that the rabble of adventurers from all 
parts of India and the neighbouring countries upon whom 
the Nizam bestows the name of soldiers, should live reck- 
lessly, at free quarters upon the inhabitants, since it would 
be difficult to say how else they could live. 

No revelation that we can make will suffice to convey 
an adequate idea of the state of desperate anarchy which 
has prevailed for years, we might almost say for generations, 
throughout his lighness’sdominions. We shall point out 
briefly a few features of the frightful picture, it being, we 
fear, beyond the powers of language to pourtray the whole 
in fitting colours. Not long ago a number of Sipahies, 
belonging to the British contingent, having to proceed on 
duty from one part of the Nizam’s territories to another, 
were fallen upon by a rabble of his Highness’s mercenary 
troops who, to show their utter contempt for all law and 
authority, cut off the ears and noses of the unfortunate 
women after having otherwise illtreated them. ‘These 
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persons, be it observed, were British subjects, so that it 
is quite as incumbent on the supreme government to call 
the Nizam to account for this outrage, as it would be un- 
der similar circumstances, to insist upon reparation from 
the Shah of Persia or the Czar of all the Russias. 
When, however, representations are made on the subject 
of such enormities to the court of Hydrabad, the miser- 
able and infatuated prince, wrapped in fancied dignity, 
turns a deaf ear to our complaint, and endeavours to 
disgust the resident by contemptuous silence. 

A remarkable example of this insane policy was ex- 
hibited two or three years ago. ‘The second in rank 
among the British officers at Hydrabad having been out 
with his friends on a hunting excursion, passed by a fort 
or castle in which a number of discontented Sikhs in his 
Highness’ service, had sullenly shut themselves up be- 
cause they found it impossible to obtain their pay. Upon 
seeing Captain Malcolm, the ofiicer in question, they 
conceived the design, either of sacrificing him to their 
indignation, or of making him the instrument of their 
attempts upon the treasury. Persons on the spot who 
gave themselves the trouble to speculate on the matter 
were much divided in opinion, some attributing to them 
the more atrocious purpose, and some the milder one. 
Whatever their intention may have been, certain it is, 
that when Captain Malcolm declined to accept of their 
invitation to place himself at their mercy in the castle, 
they opened upon him a heavy fire of musketry, from 
which he was fortunate enough to escape by hard riding. 
The Resident, as was proper, immediately made applica- 
tion to his Ilighness to have the affair investigated and 
the offenders punished, In what sort of language his 
representations were couched we are unable to say. 
Probably it was firm and urgent. Whatever it may have 
been, his Highness paid no attention to it for many days, 
we might perhaps say weeks, and so ultimately, nothing 
was done. 

On other occasions offences still more flagrant have been 
committed against British officers and soldiers, for which 
no redress scems ever to have been obtained, unless when 
we have ourselves taken it with arms in our hands. In- 
stances, not a few, have occurred of British subjects hay- 
ing been made prisoners, by the unpaid mercenaries 
scattered in strongholds over the country, and kept as 
hostages, in perpetual apprehension of death, till the 
apathetic and unprincipled sovereign has thought proper 


to advance to those wretches a part of their pay. Occa- 


sionally skirmishes take place between detachments of the 
contingent force, and the Rohilla and Arab mercenaries, 
who, whatever may be their character or laxity of princi- 
ple, are still greatly to be pitied. ‘They take service under 
the Nizam, under the express stipulation of being paid, 
and that too at a considerably higher rate than the com- 
pany’s troops, but invariably discover, before they have 
been long in the country, that in Hydrabad it is easier to 
promise than to pay. Then follows discontent. The 
soldier runs in debt, his creditors become clamorous, his 


means of subsistence precarious, he has no resources, he 
takes to robbery, and often commits murder and other 
revolting crimes, to sustain that miserable existence which 
he has devoted to the service of a worthless prince. At 
the present moment, the Linewallahs, as they are called, 
are twenty months in arrears of pay, and his Ilighness, 
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contingent, to get rid of his liabilities, though e 
loath to disband the men, for whom he has no 
whom he will not pay. 
magnanimity, he has made them an offer of one-fourth 
of the amount due to them, that is + Say, con 
himself to be a bankrupt, who can only pay five shillings 
in the pound. 

But the worst part of this dark and disgracefy] Picture 
is the duty too often assigned to the British Contingent. 
which is converted into an instrument of intolerable 
pression towards the inhabitants, and of fraud and villainy 
towards his Highness’s own troops. By whatever cal. 
mity the people may be visited, however great theip po- 


Use, 
As an act of ex > and 


verty or their losses, they are compelled to discharge theip 
debt towards the treasury, or become hopeless fugitives 
and vagabonds, as often as the Court thinks proper to ap. 
ply for the aid of the contingent. Against the British, the 
natives of Hydrabad never dream of holding wut long. 
They regard us as what they have hitherto always found 
us, that is to say, irresistible ; and yet, in nearly every 
case in which we have had to coerce them, we have been 
the instruments of mere ruthless oppression. In the eop- 
test now impending with the desperate Linewallahs, the 
task we have before us cannot be executed with honour, 
The money they claim is unquestionably due to them, 
and, what is more, their debtor is fully able to pay. 
What he wants to perpetrate is a fraud; and he is the 
more eager to consummate this crime because he persuades 
himself that the disgrace of it will fall upon the English. 
After what has been said, no one will experience tha 
slightest surprise that murders and assassinations should 
be of daily occurrence throughout the Hydrabad territo- 
ries. lood, in fact, is shed in the streets of the capital 
with impunity, and at a still greater distance from what 
ought to be the seat of justice as well as of power, 
erime of every description is still more rife. There 
exists, in fact, no such thing as security for property 
or life. All the functions of civil government have 
ceased, and society may, without any figure of speech, 
be said to be fast resolving itself into its original 
elements. Every mantrusts to his own private means of 
self-defence, and would think it an act of folly to make 
application to the law ; which has degenerated into an un- 
meaning farce, and would excite people’s laughter and 
ridicule, if it did not entail perpetual calamity ont hem. 
Throughout the country we behold, realised on a grand 
scale, the fearful delinquencies which Leo Africanus de 
scribes in his account of the city of murderers on the out- 
skirts of the kingdom of Fez. 
Distress and poverty, of course, keep pace with the dis 
orders of government, and it is not too much to say, that 
a very considerable portion of the population has been de- 
stroyed by the sword of anarchy. 
Such is the actual condition of [Tydrabad, a state placed 


nominally under the protection of Great Britain, and sup- 
posed to be administered under our direction. If there 
be any who think that affairs ought to continue as they 
are, we should be glad to understand by what reasons they 
support their opinions. We, for our part, can discover 
none which have the slightest tendency to reconcile us t 
the flagitious misrule exercised by the Nizam over his sub- 
jects. He is a contemptible tyrant, as low and little 
his vices as he is insignificant in all other respects. 





thus deep in their debt, denies, by the aid of the British 





has no claim to reign, he has long ago forfeited a7 right 
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possessed, and his incompetency and worth- 
recorded in characters of blood upon the 
h and breadth of his unhappy dominions. 
ndian government will never effectually 

unless compelled. There exist certain trea- 
. we are told, every one of which we have kept, 
jghness repeatedly broken. We are far 
ting contempt of treaties—far from main- 
doctrine that we should do evil that good 
but, in the present instance, our case is 
unobstructed by any of those considerations 
many other periods of our Indian history, have 


je may have 
are 


sf bis 
fom advoca 
tuning the 
may come; 
gear, and 
wich, at 


readered it 
s acertain direction. At present, there cannot among 


doubtful whether we should or could proceed 


gatesmen be two opinions. There are, we are aware, 
. 


certain gentlemen of thin, stapled intellect, who, even 
chough they should recognise the necessity of superseding 
the native governments in India, would lament the cir- 


u 2 ; 0) , »} © 
cumstance. These strange individuals are what may 


very properly be denominated the lovers of the senti- 
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mental and picturesque in politics, who wou'd never re- 
move a single abuse or grievance which could be made to 
tell in a literary picture of society. Not that they them- 
selves are able to draw such a picture, but that they like 
to experience the sensations it is calculated to produce 
when delineated by others. They need, however, be 
under little apprehension on this score, for India will 
continue to produce a prolific harvest of such things long 
after they shall have been laid quictly in their graves. 
What we now want to see, were it but as a novelty, is a 
faithful administration of justice throughout the Hydra- 
bad dominions, which would certainly be a process that 
for some years to come, woull astonish the natives, whe 
have hitherto regarded anything approaching to sucha 
state of things as a fabulous invention of the poets. At 
the same time, they have but to look across their own 


borders to sce the thing actually realised in the British 


13 3 


provinces, though there, also, it would be quie practicable 


to e‘lect numerous improvements. 





THE ALLOTMENT SYSTEM—ITS 


Tar most pacific movement of agrarianism is 
that known under the name of the Allotment 
System. The Gracchi; Caius and Tiberius, had 
no dream, in that old Rome of theirs, of such a 
peaceful change. We are more pacific in all 
things, now than then. Our virtue and their 
virtus have far different meanings. Social ame- 
lioration, moral reform, intellectual betterment, 
peaceful progress, are the watchwords of the ad- 
rocates of the allotment system. No one charges 
them with a contemplation of agrarian outrage. 
They are not nicknamed the disciples of Spence. 
Yet, notwithstanding the allotment system is a 
notion of agrarian reform, if it be but the shadow 
ofits shade, It is a surface to which there is an 
under-current, and that under-current is agrarian 
right. The rizht to the land, a certain claim, 
at least, to a certain portion of an acre, is deeply 
felt by the working classes. Some of the other 
ranks, also, feel on their part, that there is a 
something of justice in this claim ; that the la- 
bourer should have as his own some portion of 
the land on which he labours; that the peasant 
should be united to his country by an interest in 
is soil, Their concession, therefore, is the allot- 
ment system, upon the benefits and defects of which 
¥e would say a few words, 

The undoubted benefits of the allotment system, 
where it has been fairly carried out, claim our 
frst attention. The system of allotments has in- 
‘reased the amount and quality of produce. The 
‘rops it produces, with the aid of the spade and 
the manure of a cottage, are comparatively asto- 
ishing. Its murphies are marvellous—its corn 
‘owning. Its quarter of an acre of wheat, spade 
cultured, large in straw and full in ear, is a fine 
— to the plough-tilled, ten-acre field of the 
“mer. It has enlarged also the general stock 
* labour expended on the soil. It has enabled 
bourer to apply his own leisure moments to 
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a profitable account, as well as those of his wife 
and family. By giving him an interest in the 
soil, the extra labour it requires becomes interest- 
ing to him. Thus is it, that the allotment system 
has commenced the practical solution of the diffi- 
cult problem of attractive industry. A rood of 
land under this system has frequently produced 
vegetables, furnishing wholesome food, enough 
for six imcnths’ consumption. Herein is a motive 
to labour, a stimulant to industry, an industrial 
school for the peasant’s family. Nor is this all. 
The benefits, individually considered, of the allot 
ment system, have proved not only physical ad 
vantages, but also moral blessings. Master Idle 
was ever the biggest thicf at school. Industry is 
the church of virtue. The system of garden al- 
lotments has employed the evenings of many who 
would otherwise have resorted to the pot-house, 
the pitch-halfpenny, or the skittle-ground. It has 
preserved many—it has reclaimed nany. It has 
not ouly filled the table, but also protected the 
soul. It has not only replenished the body, but 
likewise moralised the mind. 

In relation to the country at large, the benefits 
of the allotment system must be looked at paro- 
chially. A better instance to the point than that 
of the parish of Cholesbury, brought forward ori- 
ginally by Mir. Ferrand in his Bill for the Allot- 
inent of Waste Lands, cannot be adduced. Tho 
parish of Cholesbury, previous to the introduction 
of the allotment system, was in a deplorable con- 
dition. The poor-rates consumed allits produce, and 
the population was only kept from starvation by 
rates in aid from the neighbouring parishes. Some 
land, abandoned by the farmers, was divided into 
allotments among the labourers, Previous to this 
allotment in 1832, Cholesbury was almost exclu- 
sively a pauper parish. After this allotment in 
1842 it had not an able-bodied pauper in its paro- 
chial boundaries. In 1832 its land was valueless. 
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Now its average value is greater than that of the 
surrounding parishes. In 1832 pauperage con- 
sumed the profit of all the land in the parish. 
Now the poor maintain themselves and families 
in comfort on only a portion of that land. In 
1832 the weekly winter expenditure in support of 
the poor averaged £5. Now it does not exceed 
as many shillings per week. In 1832 the paupers 
were maintained by rates levied on other parishes. 
Now they contribute to the amount of one-eighth 
of the whole parochial expenditure. And, lastly, 
no person, since the introduction of the allotment 
system into the parish, has been convicted of any 
offence against the laws of the country. This 
comparison is most highly favourable. ‘* Look 
on that picture, and on this!” The simple facts 
speak volumes. 
Notwithstanding the decided success of the 
allotment system in the parish quoted and in 
many others, however, there are many and strong 
obstacles to the universality of that system, and 
not a few defects in the system itself. Among 
the obstacles against its universality, we shall 
confine ourselves to the difficulty of obtaining 
lands for its operation, and abstain from allusion 
to those that would bring us into conflict with 
prejudices, parties, and persons. That the difii- 
culty of obtaining land is a great obstacle to the 
universality of the allotment system, we shall 
best prove by reference to the report of the select 
Parliamentary committee, appointed to inquire 
into the results of the allotment system, &c. 
That report says (page 3) —“ The desire of obtain- 
ing the tenancy of land appears to be universal 
among the mechanics and artizans of manufac- 
turing towns and villages, as well as among the 
inhabitants of rural districts ; but, in both cases, 
the difiiculty of procuring land has opposed a 
continual obstacle to the gratification of this 
desire.” Mr, James Orange, Secretary to the 
Northern and Midland Counties Labourers’ 
friend Society, one of the witnesses, also states, 
* ‘That in many places societies that were formed 
for the purposes of holding allotments were un- 
able to exist, on account of the impossibility of 
getling any land for the purpose. Beeston, 
dyson Green, Lenton, Rateliffe on Trent, Rad- 
ford, and Sneinton, were places where the 
societies had been obliged to be given up, beeause 
they could not procure land.’’ (Page 90.) Oiher 
witnesses, more strongly, if possible, corroborated 
this statement. Add to this, that the land rented 
for allotments is generally the dearest and worst 
piece in the parish. Its owner obtains much 


more from his several poor allottees, than he | 


would do from a rich individual tenant. The 


report from which we have just quoted confirms | 


this. A witness states that, after one year of free 
occupancy, he would have given £1 per acre for 
Dartford Heath, a stony soil, for allotments. 
The rector of Broad Somerford, in Wiltshire, 
another witness (page 16), stated that he let out 
100 acres, of what appeared, from the examina- 
tion, to be marsh land, formerly yielding only 
£60 per annum, under the allotment system, at 
Jos. per acre, or £175 per annum! From the 
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best source of authority, therefore, we ma 
clude, that the difficulty of obtaining land 
allotments, and the shameful price fixed upon: 
when obtained, are great obstacles to the “a 
sion of the allotment system. 

From these obstacles we turn to the defects jn 
the system itself. The most obvious of these ; 
the point of tenancy. Land to be assureg g af 
ficient cultivation should be held on a Perpetual 
tenure. The long leases in Scotland, ang the 
superiority of Scotch farming, support this yioy 
Guernsey and Jersey are more direct examples of 
its benefits. Those islands, with smal] holdings 
under a perpetual, and almost inalienable tentre 
display an agrarian prosperity elsewhere know 
Wheat crops of fifty bushcls per acre, and twenty 
tons of potatoes per acre, are there an ordinary 
produce. The lowest rent in those islands js £5 
per statute acre. Their population execeds 11%) 
per square mile, while in England it is under 220, 
There the ground is a garden, and pauperism ang 
crime almost unknown. The allotment system, 
on the contrary, is connected with chance tenaney, 
or with short leases. The interest of the labourer 
is limited or fortuitous. Le feels that the im. 
provements of his labour, the hard sweating work 
of his leisure hours, the fruit of his extra toil, may 
be transferred to another. His industry thus 
loses stimulus. He will work but for a temporary 
purpose. This is a great defect connected with 
tenancy under the allotment system. To render 
industry attractive, to give security, confidence, 
and energy to labour, the tenure should be per- 
petual, and the land inalienable. 

The other main defect in the allotment system, 
which we shall adduce, is its radical principle of 
small holdings. That these have succeeded well 
in the Channel Islands and in Tuscany, is owing 
not so much to the plan of parcelment, as to the 
state of tenure and other circumstances there con- 
nected with them. In France small farms are 
deteriorating agriculture. Individual monopoly 
of land, in great quantities, is, indeed, much more 
to be dreaded ; but small holdings must every- 
where divide the population, limit their efforts 
and intercourse to a petty sphere, cireumseribe 
their intellectual development, and functional 
variety, and deprive them of that power and pro 
gress which congregation alone ean give. The 
allotment system offers no sphere for the desirable 
union of agriculture and manufactures. The al. 
vantages of sanitary reform, of draining, of ven- 
tilation, of lighting, would be considerably lost 
upon it. In fact a decision has to be made be- 
tween the parcelled and the associative sysem® 
\Vith the latter, the union of manufactures and 
agriculture would be possible. With the later 
the economies of unitary habitation, and i“ 
vantages of congregation, might be obtained. 
With the former these benefits would be ~~ 
ticable. Wesay then that undoubtedly the allot 
ment system has been of considerable ree 
some parishes. We see, however, great rs 4 
to its extension, and also weighty defects r- 
system, asa general plan of social reform. 
obstacles, however, would be overcoiLe by 
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sited capital and joint-stock enterprize of the 
‘ative plan, and these defects would be re- 
pedied by the system of association. Our con- 
locate the people upon the land, not in 


dasion is—"0ck™ bay. 
sJlotments but in an associative way, on pur- 
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chased, inalienable farms, with a union of manu- 
factures and agriculture, and all the benefits «f 
the allotment system will be obtained, its obstacles 
overcome, and its defects remedied. 


G. B. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
BY DAVID STOW, ESQ. 
London: J. Hutchard & Son. 


Tur writer of this pamphlet is a gentleman who has 
tne taken a very lively interest in the important cause of 
Education. For the last thirty years, he has been engaged 
in Glasgow, in founding and maturing that system of 
ejucation which is advocated, and recommended to public 
notice inthis tract. After so long and intimate a con- 
nexion with one of our most celebrated educational instt- 


tations, anything, on the subject of education, from the | 
| the best—the most moral—the most intellizent—the 


pen of Mr. Stow, cannot fail to have its due weight, and 
secure the attention of those who take an interest in this 


vital question. 
We state the object of the author in his own words :— 


it is “ to show that, while great improvements have been | 
| We can realise all the money it requires of us, and, by the 


made in education of late years, still the wants and con- 
dition of the people are not yet met by a system fitted to 


derate them morally and intellectually, and more particu- | 


9? 


larly to meet the condition of the youth of large towns. 
It is ‘‘ to prove that teaching is not training—that the 
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very considerable expense. And how is this expense to 
be met? Mr. Stow admits that the subscriptions of the 
people will not accomplish this, and considers the assis- 
tance of the State absolutely necessary. On this point he 
says:—‘* We have always advocated Jarge Government 
grants for the moral and intellectual training of the young, 
knowing that otherwise the people would never educate 
themselves, and that the private subscriptions of the 
wealthy would fail in providing the requisite funds for that 
purpose. Let all good men, of every truly Christa) sect 
and party, now heartily unite in the effort of re dering 
the people of this nation, not merely the greatest, but 


| most pious in the world. Let our strength lie, not only 
in our fleets and armies, and mechanical powers, but in an 
intelligent, a moral, a religious, and, therefore, a prospe- 
rous and happy people. Let us show to Government that 


| prudence of the expenditure, lay claim to further and 
much larger sums.’’ 


After explaining and illustrating, at some length, the 


| training system, Mr. Stow next occupies a considerable 


elueation of the ‘child’ consists not merely in instruct- | space in noticing the principal systems of education at 
ing or teaching his head—that intellectual training is not | present in existence—pointing out both their excellencies 
necessarily moral, although moral training cannot be con- | and defeets, which we certainly think he has done ina 


| 
ducted without its being at the same time intellectual— | 


very fair and judicious manner. Notice is taken of the 


that the cultivation of the ‘whole man,’ or the ‘ child,’ | ‘Old Rote”’ system, of the Scottish Parochial school 


must include the exercise of the affections, as well as the | 
| system, of the Borough Road, or British and Forvign 


physical habits—that the understanding must be culti- 
vated, and the whole based on the unalterable will and 
lw of God, as contained in the Scriptures of truth.’’ 


system, of the Prussian system, of the Infant scliool 


school system, of the National school system of England, 


| of the Irish system of education, of the Intellectual 


The system, then, recommended by Mr. Stow, is that | system, of Normal seminaries for preparing teachers and 


known by the nate of the Training system—a name de- | 
nved from the words of Scripture, ‘‘ Train up a child in | 


trainers, 


At the end of the pamphlet, the reader will find an 


tae way he should go,’’ &e. Education, he considers | Appendix, containing several valuable papers aud sia- 


en 5 ... . . . —— . ° . . . 
“imply, not merely cnstruction, but chiefly training, or | tistics relating to the subject of education, 


the formation of right habits in the youthful mind. 
dar L. . - . a ; 
In order to work out successfully the training system, 


Mr. Stow deserves all praise for his unwearied and dis- 


interested exertions in behalf of education, in the time 


twothings the author considers to be essentially neces- | that is past, and, by the publication of this judicinrs 


Sary—the training school premises, and the truined mas- | 
= Regarding the former he says :—‘‘ In education, as | 
hitherto conducted in school, even under the most highly | 
intellectual system, we have had instruction, and not | 


taining, 


child to be superi 
uid to be superintended—the master has not the oppor- 


tunity of traini: ' . 
vty of training, except under the unnatural restraint 
Gia covered 


Rated ¢} 
in D a : i j iti 
f placed in cireumstances where their moral dispositions 
and habits nay be developed and cultivated, as if it were 
3 ; la “+ M ’ 
Possible to train a bird to fly in a cage, or a race-horse to 
Mua in a stable.’’ 


The machinery thus required must be attended with 





and seasonable pampliet, the public owe him a stil 


greater debt of gratitude. The system he recomimends 
we consider to be admirable, and much needed, espec a!ly¥ 
for the thousands and tens of thousands of young peopl» 


‘ , j . . . 
Schools are not so constructed as to enable the | in our large towns, who, it is to be feared, are totaly 


neglected by their parents, and who, theretore, must r - 


| ceive all their moral training in such institutions as tho-e 
school-room ; and it is imagined, or, at least, | established by Mr. Stow. It is a system, too, that | as 


iat children are morally trained without their be- | been tried—tried for many years, and proved suceesslul. 


With most of the sentiments and statements in this e+ 
cellent and sensible tract, we cordially agree, and recem- 
mend it to all who take an interest in the cause of educa- 
tion. It will be found to repay a careful and aitent.e 
perusal, 
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GEORGE LOVELL. 


BY J. 8. KNOWLES. 
Three volumes, London: Edward Moxon. 


| fore he had turned marriage fairly over in fj, mind, 
when he half thought of adopting her as 4 sis “ 
when it was a divided case between the two — 


We had this novel put into our hands some time since , ships—for Lovell was a perfectly honourable person— 
—be 


as we were leaving London. It is a weary thing to tra- | 


vel at night by railway; the lights in the carriages burn 
badly, and are not designed to make reading agreeable, 


On this particular journey, we were seated opposite a | 
Frenchman, from some of the manufacturing towns in his | 


country, who was desirous of knowing the name, history 
and character of everything between London and Liver- 
pool, and who seemed to mistake us for Mr. Brad- 
shaw. Civility to strangers is, however, one of those 
virtues that must be practised in the present day, 
when one knows not how soon he may be in return 
thrown into a strange land, and we were only able to 
to improve our acquaintance with George Lovell at such 


moments as the zeal for useful knowledge manifested by 
’ 


the silk manufacturer from Lyons would permit. The | 


result of his inquisitiveness was, that we were kept out 


of bed to three or four that morning, before the volumes 


commenced in London were finished in Liverpool. We - 


have not seen any work of a similar kind more thoroughly 


unexceptionable. The story of the novel is of modern | 


date, and it relates, of course, to the state of society at 
the present day. Lovell isa commercial traveller, acting 
for his father, young, inexperienced, but of good prin- 
ciples. lis father is desirous that he should marry early; 
and, like many other old gentlemen, imagixed that he 


could save time and trouble to his son in doing for him 


| displayed no little judgment in the course of studies thas 


he suggested. We shall copy the catalogue of the smay 
library which was to be handed to his future wif, —= 


‘His first visit was to a bookseller’s, here he 
chased a small bible and prayer-book, handsomely t] “« 
| not ostentatiously, bound ; a pocket copy of Shale 

that loveable novel, the Vicar of Waketield—jy Keen 
moral, nature, and genius, the first of all the Pe 
extraordinary work ! transcendant merit, got unlikely tq 
| be overlooked by nine-teuths of the world, becayss % - 
so unpretending ! palpability, in comparison ie pi 
i Z Parison with whiat 

' the works of reputed greater authors are dreams! truth, 
fulness in romance! situations, incidents, retlections = el 
bear homewards, that take us to our hearths, and éy , 
there, keeping our finest, dearest, most sacred Calie 


sa 


“* 


; 
bUat 


’ 


astir! thrilling or gushing as we read! at once the ewee. 
est novel and the gravest tract ! man and his Creator ‘' 
**'To the Viearot Waketield he added the Seasons: Camp. 
_bell's elegant Gertrude of Wyoming, with his imperish. 
able gems of minor poems appended—his masterpieces. 
the Death of Abel; Paul and Virginia; the History of 
Charles the Twelfth, in the original ; a French Grammar 


and Dictionary ; a compendium of English, Scotch, and 


what people alwnys I'ke to do for themselves. Accord- | 


ingly, he proposed that the young gentleman should 
marry the daughter of a neighbouring merchant in Corn- 
hill or Cheapside. Mr. Lovell, junior, never having had 
his affections engaged in one way or another, was quite 
indifferent to the subject, and appearel to have no more 


objections to marry a wife than to engage a clerk on his 


father’s recommendation. In pursuing his journey norih- 


wards, however, voung Lovell cot enamoured of an out- 
> 

. : , T? Bess ei r | .. uld De eae, ia Seaham i. honed 

; Gv KUOW how Snould have managed. sue change 


sid+ passenger, in a snowy morning, who was in humble 
circumstanees, and unable to pay for an inside seat. lis 
first act of civility was to give up his own warm corner for 


} ee ee mn a ee ee ee ee 
the stranger’ ssaxe, Luestory or tacir actacument is quite 


as fall of romanee as anything of the kind ean be in the | 


days of mail coaches, There was a duel—a great deal 


‘ 


of hibertine persecution of the lady by aristocratic vaga- 


’ - — - . f , a alia aan ake 
b hus—a vast numer of di geul san | danger JUS CiPr- 
nt Trpealle } —e ee 
ut rnaly, the ‘* senmstress, 


who was 
met by Loveil, while fiying without a name from the 
persecutions ef a clerical 

discovered to be the daughter of an old friend of the 


Lovell family, and everything went on remarkably well. 


We do not think the plot of the story so nicely managed | 


as the matter hung on it. It isa very good plot, but to 
say the tru.h—the moral reilections—the exposure of the 
world’s ways—and the manner in wlueh this is done—are 
all better. ‘To the credit of old Mr. Lovell, by the 
counselling of old Mrs. Lovell, he became a warin 
friend of the marriage, not only before his daughter- 
in-law’s family were known, but when she was sup- 
posed to be the daughter of a felon, Hable to be hung 
for forgery. Mr. and Mrs. Loveil the older are the 
greatest characters of the book. But when their son be- 
gant provide for the education ©% his protege, just be- 


land a titled blackguard, was | 


Irish history. Such was the portable library which he 
designed for Phasbe’s use.” 


Phebe had, however, read a few books before thas 
time ; and she had learned French in the following 
S 

strange fashion :— 


“*“ And what have you read?’ 

‘<¢ The Pilgrim's Progress, sir, Robinson Crusoe, the 
Book of Martyrs, the Llistory of England, Paradise Lost, 
and Telemaqué.’ 

“© Pelemaqué!’ exclaimed Lovell, ‘* What! can you 
read French ¢’ 

“**T read Telemagqué, sir, since I went to London. 
A young Frenechwoiman in the establishment taught me. 
I have read the whole of it, and was half through it, 
for the second time, when the perfidy of my mistres— 
whieh the good French girl discovered and disclosed to 
ine—obliged me to leave my situation. She was a very 
kind-hearted creature, sir, and, but for her assistance, | 


several coins of her country, which she happened to have 
by hor, into oar money, to enable me to come here. Sue 
was wiiat they call a Iiugenct. <A reverse ot fortune 
had brought her parents and her to England. They 
speak agrinst French women, sir, but, L am sure, 3 
purer minded, kinder hearted creature, than she was, 
ever existed.’ 

; 


‘* + Four years, sir. 
1 


li 

| . id ’ 

| ‘* « How long were you in that establishment ! 
= 

| 





‘© * And how old were you when you went to it?’ 
‘¢« Rather more than twelve.’ 

‘*« Wi, then, you are only sixteen !’ 

‘© ¢ And about a month over, sir.’ ’’ 


But Phebe, although she could read both English and 


| Iveneh, could pot write, and we quote the reasom Way 


especially as we thoroughly sympathise in all that relaves 


' to Rowland Lill :— 


| 





‘** One minute longer, Pharbe : we must be prepared 
at once against accidents. Something may separate 
though I see no likelihood of such an occurrence at pre 
seut. It is best to leave as httle as we can to cane, 
[ must give you my address, and arrange about your cof 
responding with me.’ Here Phaebe’s countenance 
came suldeuly overcast. ‘ You will correspond with me, 
Phabe ¢’ inquired Lovell, inferring that she besitat 
* You will write to me ®@ 

“The sweet girl hung her head, and shook it despont- 
ingly. 


“(What ? exclaimed Lovell, in astonishment. ‘D? 
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shhald the first proof of confidence that I require 
ob for I must require it—it is necessary.’ 


ay A tear glistened upon the full lid, that half veiled 


st eye. , . 
a ol !—my good and candid girl’ exclaimed 


Lovell, ‘ what is the meaning of this ?” 

«+ T seareely know how to write, sir. I never learned,’ 
was at last the admission of the now weeping Phoebe. 
««What! you have learned to read, and you never 
’ write !’ 
lame ad no oceasion, sir; I had no one to write to,’ 
was her innocent explanation. ‘I might have written, 
to be sure, to the friend Linformed you of; and I often 
thought of trying what I could do, but the erpense of a 
Ltter, sir—I received nothing besides my board.’ 


Do marble and bronze on every han anticipate, with 
‘mnatient honours, the rewards of posterity for a hero, 
ain: through the sinews of a hundred thousand warr-ors, 
snd with the aid of capiainship, hardly inferior to hi 
own, on every side of him, has won a host of fields; an 
is there no mould or chisel for you? You who have fille 
up the pernicious gulph which poverty and distance in- 
verpose between man, and the best cherisher of his aifee- 
tions and vircues—his home! Poor artisans !—by whose 
fst wasting and disproportionably renewed vigour the 
manufacturer grows fat and sleek, enlarges his little lawn 
into a domain of miles, and his country-box into a palace 
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And is there to be no statue to you, Rowland Hill? | 
| marnage. 


| Youug man at such a moment. He wa more of a 
Vouptuary than exactly consisted with e:ther his years or 
lis profession. Defond us from grev hairs and free 
merals. [tis an odious union! Profligaey witha sane- 


—heed not now though you should be obliged to send | 


vour children from you far, far, to seck for better fortune 
at less toi! Without stinting a meal, you ean talk to 
them when you please; learn how it fares with them ! 
counsel them, encourage thein ; comfort them when they 
need it; keep thein still upon their guard, beset if thoy 
sould be w.th Knavery or lust—almost as though they 
were still within the range of the paternal eye.  Ab- 
stracted from the millions of the land, what a sorry re- 
munder would you leave! What were the land without 
you? If you are the base of the society, how broad is 
that base! of what moment that it should be sound; 
Rowland Hill has found out the secret of rendering it so, 
and for preserving it so. 

“The Revenue! Pounds, shillings, and pence? Dross! 
‘et a sum upon the domestic tie! 

“And there is no monument for you, 
They wished you a kind good morning at the General 
Post-ofice! Justice! But it was politely done. 
ishotuing for you, or next to nothing—a mighty spirit of 
le‘—sprinkle of a few thousands of pounds! 
the tithe of a million might have been raised for you in 


_ 


rr 
snere 


when 


rT . | .. > e ~ . 

were Penny reads, and not the pocket of a contrivuting 
— ee nan -— 5. « ‘Ss me Pant ° 

fani-voy poveeptibly the lighter! Lut there was no- 


lowland Hill? | 


ag uashy, Liowland Lill, about your achievement! It | 


fost Heilher treasure, nor blood and sweat! It was 
‘ —— oe . » , . - , 

auuounced Oy no brawling of Gazettes !—it was celebrated 
by no pubse rejoicings—the blustering of cannon, fire- 


enjoyment. Alar bette prospect has Deen open dio me 
vy iy iricid, His fath r is On is ias Cg In tie 
‘. ’ “9 , 

' course of a vear or two, tue son will certain!y step into his 


Works, luminations. It shook not the world with the 


Pr via , . : lie +} 
ULES Of its mi chty birth 
x 


, though for ages it wiil do 
lat it hath already done—worlds of good. It came 
up nus as sofily as a sheet of French letter-paper fal!s to 
Mie ground, not making any noise at all. 
“Never, dear Rowland Hill—we use the epithet in 
hearty earnest—never was public testimonial botched 
and bungled so lamentably as yours! ‘Thoughtlessness, 
aeuy, and stupidicy, must have fuisted themselves upon 
lends, as the promoters of it. There ought to 
hay A been arranged a simultaneous demonstration of 
thaws ty you, iu every city, town, village, and hamlet 
rigs If we have heard 


WOU TL Ont 1 . 4 ae 
ovat the United Kingdom! 

, adler complim ‘nt cost something short of twenty 
04+ & 


Pr st. 


lor the reet 


"ag its head for, after ail! But, Rowland [lill, we fear 


‘i woes the knack. You may have the talent, the 
* vehee, the patriotism, to plan and suggest a benefit, 

oe ene of the most important that the country 
pa eived from the services of a single man; but we 
li you lack the cunning to know that patriotism, 

mo and talents, must either directly or indi- 
7 Sestur themselves, and thoroughly too, to secure 


mad. VW hy, London alone might have patd the shot | 
of the empire, without doing anything to 





| demned by Mr. Knowles. 








spontaneously.”” 


This is a strange story, though such things may be true ; 
but Phebe soon learned to write when a case of neves- 
Lovell, jun., sometimes had evil 
Ile was wounded in a duel undertaken 
on account of Phabe, who was residing in the inn 
The fighting of duels is one of 


sity arose. Mr. 
counsellors. 


where he lodged. 


those brutal, though once fashionable, practices con- 


Mr. Lovell, was by no means high in morals, and he sup- 


posed that the attachment was not one likely to end in 


‘<The surgeon was not the very best companion forthe 


tion. One such character is a more prolifie 
contamination to youth than the society of a ¢ 
fledged profligates. 
rant for folly ;in the former it appears to be justified. 


**Hotalkedabout in liseretions that are yenial—desires 
which, although it might seem criminal to indulge, it 
was, at the saine time, unnatural to mortify—weakness 
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their due reward, or be content to go without it. The 
debts that are due to them are seldom, if ever, discharged 


The surgeon, who attended 


So thus he counselled his invalided patient :— 


source of 
n new- 


In the latter case there is to war- 


incident to the wisest and best of men—irregularities, 


inseparable from the freshness and glow of y 
tunities which it was not to be expected that # 
1 
h 


blood could resist—in short, worked our 


outh—oppor- 
I uu and 
cro up into a 


determination to set at rest that very night all doubt and 


surmise, by obtaining an luterview with the object who 
had supplied so striking an incident in the business of the 
evening; and then left him with a congratulatory shake 


of the hand, assuring him that he esteemed himself most 
happy in having found out the cause, as he believed, of 
i the same time 


his patient’s protracted recovery, and at 
mo 


suggested the remedy, that would insure acceleration, 


Qisal ona t} ““~Y »’e@ ry oy lity 
such was the surgecis moraity. 


an intended clergyman—and it certainly is not better; 


] 


theugh neither the medical nor the elcrical portraitures 


want originals in the world :— 


Next we give that of 


: Well SIT > Il Clhi re | COi.ue7e, My avuItiICS ODA) 
el me a tution, and that tuition In me indenen- 
iloned the idea of enter thee c} 


} 


° i 
shoes, and so necessary have [ mad>+ myself to him, that 
the moment he does so, | may reyard myself as the agent 
preparatorily to which | have 


I im vht have 


for the whole of his estate 
latterly turned my attention to the law, sir 
taken orders and entered the church wich advantage, 
my friend has a living in his gift, whic! 


‘xactiy square with my notions o 


_ 
‘ 


‘h, in the course of 


things must shortiv become vacant, the present incum- 


bent having already lived tu an unusually advanced age ; 


? 


but the living, sir, only | 
 % . . eet ine Creve 1, > Marea , t 
Su ye t to reuut viVih VOC th MCCUCS*I y OL 


curate, as what rector would be tied to 


incoine, he can transfer the better half of his duties if not 
indeed the whole of them, tothe charge of another? But 
the agency, sir, will be twice as productive, upon the very 
lowest calculation ; so that, as you must perceive, there 
is no comparison whatsoever between the relative elig:bil- 


ity of the two speculations.’ 
‘** Religion a speculation!’ thought Lovell. 

into a scheme for incre worldly speculation!’ 
‘** Yes, sir,’ 
friend could never do without me. 


feated. Le is not sure of it even now, sir.’ 


brings in a poor thousand a-year, 
naintaining a 
118 flock from 
year’ s-end to vear’s end, when by sacriticing a tithe of his 


‘ The 
plan of the Godhead, for the redemption of man, perverted 


resuined the agent presumptive, ‘ my 
At this very moment 
he is playing a game, in which, without my assistance, the 
ods are a hundred to one that he would have been de- 
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««« What kind of game ?’ inquired Lovell, whose curi- | insects. They were ferocious animals. Tho locusts of 


osity began now to be excited. 

«<< A game of the heart, sir. The most beautiful crea- 
ture, I have every reason to believe, that ever occasioned 
a heart-ache, though I never caught more than a glimpse 
of her and that but once.’ ”’ 


The proposed victim in this game of the heart became 


Mrs. Lovell. 

The government, it is said, have offered Sheridan 
Knowles a pension of one hundred pounds per annum. 
We regret that they should have offered that sum. Mr. 
Knowles is the novelist of morality, if we may use that 
term. We might go farther and say, in relation, at 
least, to George Lovell, that he is the novellist of reli- 
gion; and that not a sickly sentimentalism under this 
high name—but the religion of the New ‘testament. 
Mr. Knowles is a grateful man. He had received some 
kindness in Clascow, and thus he remembers it in his 
first volume :— 

‘© And yet can we ourselves forget the weleome that 
greeted us, when, poor—almest stark naked in our cir- 
cumstance—-we entered as a foreigner—a pertect stranger 
—a city, the inhabitants of which share with their coun- 
trymen the reputation of exclusive clannishness, with 
only half a dozen letters of recommendation in our hand, 
How these letters were honoured ! How those to whom 
we brought them collected their connexions and friends 
around us !—feasted and fostered us! How their kind- 
ness warmed into attachment, not slowly but rapidly : 
not transiently, but permanently ! How that attach- 
ment has cheered and gladdened us for nearly thirty 
years! How it manifests, now, all the solicitude and 
fervour of an own brother's love! Glasgow! capital of 
hospitable eties ! we neither drew our breath 1 you, 
nor spent our youth in you. You are neither part or 
parcel of our fatherland ! yet base were we to utter 
penury of mind and heart, did we not feel as your s0n ; 
for never son of your own was cherished by you more 
fondly, more cleavingly than we were! Were! ay, and 
ere! May your civic motto be ever fulfilled. May you 
flourish, old Glasgow?’ 





SIXTY YEARS HENCE. 
Three volumes. London: T. K. Newby. 


We may mention this work, now that the potato disease 
is checked—we hope it is past, and Mr. Smees’ Avis Vus- 
tutor is sickly. We were frightened at the volumes pre- 
viously, and had some doubts of the propriety of doing 
anything towards extending their publicity. The corn 
speculators would have made double fortunes by quoting 


themintheircirculars, if they had known of their existence. 


And wild as these volumes really are, we could make up 
commercial volumes ofcireulars almest equally frantic. Mr. 
Gull of New York, who kept writing to us all perpetually 
that there was no more corn in America, could write this 
novel. Mr. Pull is one deseription of the Joseph Ady 


I 
gechool. Ie ke 


, 
rey? tnrnme vt 
auVal re) but 


‘ps fortnightly advising something to your 


‘or two or three months past it lias always 


7+ 


turned out to our disalvantage, on this side of the At- 


lantic, until last arrival, when the advices were rather in 


our javour, as it was discovered that the corn stocks of | 


Amicriva were not quite run out. 
Sixty Years [ence mighthave furnished the Mark Lane 
Lxypress, our friend of The Economist, and similar 


journals, with valuable extracts during all this corn strug- 


gie. They secm, however, to have overlooked the book. 


Its story hangs on galvanism. One person learned in 
all black arts discovered how to make most mischievous 


Y REGISTER. 


East were trifles when compared with them —not for 
but numbers and destructive qualities. They destroyed 
all green leaves ; and of course they began with the 
potatoes, as we know at this day to our cost. AS years 
went forward, the insect grew, quite in the march of eri] 
pointed out by the trade. It attacked the beay, 


n" 4 . next, 
Then it turned to the corn crop. A gener 


al famine wag 
necessarily the consequence, and mankind would hare 





been extirpated ; but that ‘‘ set a thief to Catch. 3 
thief;’” the man who galvanised this judgment into 
existence contrived a means of destroying it, or of ~ 
curing the fields on which his patent anti-insect mixture 
was spread against the ravages which his insects made. 
Ife was a very scientific man, and lodged with a Coarse 


money-making chair and table broker, named John Cash - 
’ 


Joan Cash 
| saw that the composition might be valuable, He got 


| for the deer of all this mischief was very poor, 


instructed in the secret, and then being undesirous 
of a partner in this money making business; and find. 
ing the recipe quite right, he managed to have his jp. 
structorcommitted to a lunatie asylum. By-the-bye, wa 
are past the times when lunatie asylums can be ued 
fur these purposes; but John Cash had founded a smal) 
one of his own as a testimony to his benevolence, 
Many years passed onward. The inventor of the inseet 








wasin his hopeless prison. John Cash was on the Exchange 
trading with his anti-insect corrosive, and making enor- 
mous wealth. Convulsions spread in society. Tumults, 


| 
| 
| 
| | — 
revolts, rebellions, revolutions famine-maile, appeared 
| everywhere. Thrones were cast down, Nations were oblite- 
| rated. All southern and western Europe were united in one 
| government, under one legislature. Paris was its metropolis, 
| 'Themoney-power wasits tyrant. Gold its idol andits curse, 
| The book, or its anonymous author, gets very wild before 


all these things ar | >ffected, as may be readily supposed. 
There is no doubt that under ‘an allegory” the author 
meant to describe the progress of the money power. 
Living men sit for his pictures. Nobody can doubt Sir 
tobert Peel’s. Lord Brougham’s is clear like history. 
A name could be attached to John Cash ; but as two or 
rgore have been mentioned, and Cash is a desperate 
villain—while his supposed types are respectable wealthy 
men—we dare not disclose the seeret. 

The composition of the Parisian Legislature of the 
united monarchies sixty years hence is extravagantly 
mad. ‘lhe money qualification to the lower house is ten 
Our sterling money still keeps its 





| 
| 
thousand pounds, 
| superiority, it may be observed. To the Upper House 
| much higher qualification is necessary. In our opinion, 
|property qualifications for legislators will not exist sixty 
| years hence, neither in Paris nor in London. John Cash 
becomes interminably rich, as a consequence of working 
both the insect and the insect killer; and as the fatal 
| consequence of the money power, he becomes ultimately 
' dictator. At this time the insect maker has escaped 
ave; and has instructed a younger 
The disciple 
wet his parched lips with very much kindness. But 
still the old man was desperate. In his worst mood 


misanthropy, this insect maker construeted an immensely 
cose on me, 
Jobn Cash 


2. a eae 
from his living gn 


and a better man in his mysteries. 


superior animal in ferocity, and let it } 
and died, muttering curses as the ne 
element was launched into the world. 
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no recipe against its power. None but the new | fingers’ gnawed, and horrible contortion, argue the un- 


could tell how it might be combated, and 
bis knowledge was imperfect. But John Cash seized 
im and sunk him to the lowest cell of his Benevolent 
ym. From that he broke out finally by the influence 


| 
” He wrought a miracle! The 


of bis galvanistic power. 
w 
that h . 
create it. No 


giseased imagination was ever more thoroughly wild in 


The conjuror alone escaped unhurt. 


, conceptions than that of this author, and yet he is 
ee believe, in John Cash’s Lunatic. And while 


AY ¢ 


DV . . . . . . , 

see is absolute madness in some of his imaginings, there 
— ng tr 

is beauty in his quieter thoughts, and genius in his de- 


yeriptive passages. The last incident we have mentioned 


is beautifully described :— 

“The dreariest hour in the caplive’s solitude—when 
the mouse leaps out of his bitter loaf, when the tadpole 
and the leech from his dungeon moat defile the water he 
mises to his fevered hips, when motionless with sickness 
be dreads the tooth and feels the cold feet of the carnivo- 
rous rat patter over his forehead, when the rude hand of 
the iailor has crushed the beetle or the spider grown 
tame from long coinpanionship, or rooted out the lonely 
plant whose growth he had learned lovingly to wateh—is 
nothing to that of his first restoration to the cell trom 
which he had been suffered to emerge, after long eonfine- 
ment, to breathe the pure air of heaven, and dream that 
he was free. 

“ Hope—where the future is hopeful—withers in the 
most sanguine breast. 
the desolating thoughts of Tempest pent in that living se- 
pulehre without a chance of egress, and without one pro- 
spective ray to illuminate the despair of that dank dark 
dungeon’s night ? 

“ There was nothing 
sharpen bis anguish, ‘The very thought, that his suffer- 
ings were unmerited, added to their poignancy. Ie was 
not even in the situation of those who, though still cling- 
ing to existence with the tenacious instinct of the love of 
life, have yet been in some measure sated with its expe- 
Temy est—witliout the consciousness of having 


nences, 


its, bars, and solid masonry were fused in the lightning 
e conjured down on the building, if he did not | 


to relieve, but everything to | 





1; ny 
| solid stone, the door did not even respond by a taint 


What, therefore, must have been | 





lived, without the memories aud regrets which satisfy the | 


soul they sadden—was arrested on the threshold of the 


world that wooed him, withheld from the fruition of un- 


tried delights which disappointment had not leavened, 
and consigned to the oblivion of the grave—an artificial 
grave without the repose, and divested of the hopes of 
that in which out-worn humanity finds refuge. 

“The night and day were one in his gloomy prison ; but 
though he made no efiort to mark the time—for what was 
time to him ?—1t became evident that a night or day at 
least had elapsed without the appearance of the jailor to 
bring him food or drink. 

“ Th 


aa, oe ° sd ° . 
hours, and the horrible Suspicion flashed across his min 1, 
has 


that he was devoted by his present guardian to a death of 
famine ' 


| record. 


n his growing thirst began painfully te mark the | 


speakable agonies of vitality thus departing. 

‘* The maddening contemplation of such a death was al- 
most enough to urge the victim of it to dash out his brains 
against the walls. Yet this was the death to which his 
connexion with the galvanist had led—from which the 
galvanist might have saved him—the reserved, not for 
him alone, but perhaps for all mankind. 

‘* At this thought a curse inexpressibly bitter gathered 
in his heart. He began to doubt the justice of the Su- 
preme Power, whose abstinence from all exceptional eon- 
trol over terrestrial weal or woe, beyond that proceeding 
from his primordial laws, he had once recognised as dis- 
tinctive of etérnal wisdom. : 

‘* There came a change, but no relief in these weird 
The vivid promptings of despair gave way 
to the dull monotony ol desolation, and then succeeded 
to it. 


se 


imaginings, 


At leneth, rather a mechanical instinct than a he pe 
urged the captive to try the walls and fastenings of his 
cell. 

‘* Both seemed to mock his efforts. The 


bration to the most desperate concentration of} 

‘* But yet, so utter was the darkness that ie bh: 
obliged to explore by the touch the sides and f\pe: 
his cell, and as his finger travelled over them he lighted 
on certain inequalities, which he discerned to be charae- 
ters rudely graven on its surface. Was he awake and 
saw, or was it the delusion of delirium ? these characters 
formed the name of his departed master. 

‘* This, then, was the dungeon in which the deceased 
galvanist had been for so many years immured. Even 
here, then, there was hope so long as there was life ; 
how long would there still be life for ‘Tempest ¢ 

‘* Beside this name there was the date ; beside the date 
were other characters — innumerable 
smoothness of the wall was roughened by their multitude, 
the work of the captive’s dreary leisure. Deprived of 
writing implements, he had made a note-book of the 
stone, and scratched upon the wall whole passages of his 
mind’s history in hieroglyphies, unintelligible to all but 
their inventor, except to Tempest, his initiated disc ple. 

‘* Nothing but that insatiable thirst for knowledge, which 
had marked his early life, could for a moment have di- 
verted his thoughts trom the burning thirst then throbbing 
in his veins and husky in his throat. Once or twice he 
essayed to read, and then—with breathless interest—he 
read on, unmindful of his pain, forgetful of his misery. 

‘* JIours passed, and ‘Tempest thought no more of his 
thirst or of his despair. 

‘* His mind, if not his eyes, devoured the unexpected 
That which he had longed so ardently to know 


lle followed, step by ste 


Ss streny ile 
been 


ng of 


but 


characters — the 


was here made manifest. 
process of his predecessor's thoughts. One by o 
discovered and connected the missing links of his own 
imperfect knowledge, till, by degrees, the secrets of the 
galvinist were revealed, 


“e Temp st had thus appropriated all the galvinist had 


withhel l. Ile had possessed himself of more t “ 
predecessor’s power ; because gifted with the intellect to 
| compass, and with the energy to master, weapons which 
the old man had never dared to wield. The youth was 


‘ Atter long-repeated and exhausted cries, he relapsed | 


The last chanee vanished that, accidentally 
lergotten, his voice might still have been heard. If mur- 
Ger Were designed who would heed the shout of the sup- 
posed maniae ? Why, therefore, longer rouse the echoes ot 
those unpitying walls ¢ : 


* He sat a cold shudder ran over him. 


into si] nce, 


T} n 


dow nh: 


' he exhibite d were those of one buried in al 
tr when awakening in the coffin. The very air seemed 
Cose and suff eating. He gasped for breath. All the 
Gistin tive horrors ot death by starvation he had ever heard 
read of came, crowding on his harrowed memory. The 


gnawins pang—the acute despair—the wolfish howl—the 
wigiogs of the canmbal, were vividly present in his 
so. Timagination conjured up the draught of blood 

“the sutferer’s own verns—the long delirium—tlhe 


¥ ta i “ . . , 
ated frame—the afterwards discovered skeleton, whose 


| spell! 


| resoly ed to live. 





now, as he had so long dreamed, lord of the grey-bcard’s 
From the exultation of absorbing thought, he 
was at last recalled to a sense of the stern real ty. 

‘If it were terrible to die before, Tempest felt that to 
perish then would be to die a thousand deaths: he was 
Ile willed it wich that energy of volition 
which overeomes impossibilitis. Tle tried the powers he 
had mastered as a new-fledged bird which essays its wings, 
or asthe blind restored will sometimes open their eyes 
and glance at the offended sun with rash lmpaticuce. 

‘*'Too reckless and unpractiscd, at every effort Le r 
annihilation from the fluids, whie: flashed and roared lie 
the summoned spirits which how eliound the necromancer 
in old tales, to tear him into atoms in the first error in 
his incantation. 

‘* His cell—filled with a fitful brightness, whose in- 
tensity increased or wancd—was light as day. Ils glance 
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could pierce not alone the night of his dark cell, but even 
the masonry of its vaulted arch, with more clearness than 
a sun-ray struggles through the mist. The figures dim, 
the muffled sounds, the thoughts confused, of men—from 
whom walls of stone d.vided him—dawned to his eyes and 
ears and apprehension, and then again one fault—in the 
manipulation his untutored han. practised too daringly— 
left him a wholesome warning of the destruction he had 
narrowly escaped, as he lay stunned and prostrate in the 
darkness. 

‘* But Tempest was desperate, if not utterly fearless. 
He could but perish : starvation and oblivion were within, 
the world and its renown beyond, those walls. 

‘‘With the convulsive energy which his overwrought 
nerves permitted, he once more gathered the subtle fluids 
round him. Like a cuild disporting with the lightenings 
of the thundering Jupiter. he made them flash and play 
around his frail frame, which one error in their manages 
ment would have reduced to ashes; until, at length— 
taking leave of life like one who attempts a desperate 
hazard, and recommending his soul to God—he concen- 
trated all his power, and made a final effort. 

‘*A shock was filt—an explosion heard—the walls 
were shaken—the building rocked—the lead poured ina 
eascade from the roof—the melten iron of bults and gates 
and bars ran in a glowing stream—but Tempest was un- 
harmed. Ilis prison doors were no longer. Ue walked 
out. The millionth part of a hair’s breadth had made 


tos 


the difference for him between annihilation and freedom ! 

It was at this juncture that his coadjutor rose ulti- 
mately against John Cash, who was murdered by his son. 
That son seeks to reign. The insect-killer opposes him. 
There is a battle—defeats to the monopolists—freedom 
to the people—the utter destruction of all galvanistic 
corn insects—the composition made useless—the Avis 
Vastator being a past curse—and finished like wolves in 
Yorkshire—while the insect-killer; the tyrant’s foe mar- 
ries—as he deserves—very much to his advantage; and 
the world, as we understand the story, begins to rise out 
of its ruins again in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and eight. 


Such is ‘‘ Sixty Years Ience;’’ indeseribably the 
most horrible and mysterious work of 1817, 
: f . © af « , . . - 4 ae . o> : 

lished ; and if any custodier of a circulating library wants 


excitement for his eustomers, in summer or autumn 


quarters, this is Lis book ; and he is safe to order twelve | 


copies, it is so crammed with mystery, money, insecis, 
te liane mi? slaw os 

potato-disease, famine, pestilence, crime, lunacy, mur- 
der, madacss, love, and eccentricity. For its moral ten- 


dencies we give no warranty. 





IBERIA WON, 
A Poem. 


London: Thomas Longman & Co. 


By Tuomas Hecues, 


The recent experience of the Atheneum warns crities 
from taking liberties with Mr. Hughes, unless from a de- 
sire to be rendered famous in bitter verses, with very 
black and most fantastic engravings. Upon the whole, 
however, it isa good plan fur authors to defend themselves 
from the attacks of the press. It conduces to caution, be- 
cause there are few living men who wish to be toma- 
hawked and tatooed in the manner adopted by this poet 
and satirist. 

** Iberia Won,’’ is an account, in verse, of some leading 
incidents in the Peninsular War—an Anglo-Spanish Iliad 
It does not seem to us that the 
poetry is more than respectable. It is faultless—the 
composition, and all the artistical departments, are quite 


in Spenserian stanza. 
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as yet pub- | 








accurate—but that seems to be its recomendation, The 
notes are valuable, displaying much research . and 
. . . . . 

intimate acquaintance with ancient literature not 4 
maintained by a person pursuing the wandering if, 
which physical weakness compels Mr. Hughes to follow 
The following extract is but a fair specimen of many 
pages :— 

_“* The Greeks called Italy ‘ Hesperia,’ because jt 
situated to the west of them, and the Romans ie 
Spain ‘ Hesperia’ equally, because it was to the wes, of 
Italy, but the Latin poets, imitating the Greeks, Very fre 
quently called Italy ‘ Hesperia’ also. Thus Virgil. 

‘ Est locus, Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicunt.’ 
AEN. i. 534, 
Macrobius prefers deriving the origin of the name, ag ap- 
plied to Italy, from its western situation, to the faet of 
its being chosen by Hesperus for his residence, whep 
he was expelled by his brother Atlas: ‘ Italy is caljeg 

Hesperia, because it lies to the west.” (Macro). Setup 
lib. J., cap. 3,) Tiorace, when he applies the name ¢» 
Spain, distinguishes the latter country by the addition ¢ 
the word ‘ ultima,’ thus :— 


‘ Qui nune Hesperia sospes ab ultima 
Caris multa sodalibus,’ &e. 
Carm. 1. 38, 
Strabo, lib. 1, seems to derive the name from situation, 
where he describes the Spaniards as the most wester 
nation ** matista hesperioi.”’ And both he and Pliny state 
that Hispania was likewise called Iberia, either from a 
king of that name, or from the river Iberius ( Ebro), 

* Iberia, though the name by which, after Hispania, 
Spain was most commonly known to the Latins, was, by 
a confusion not very complimentary to their geographical 
accuracy, likewise the name of a region in Asia Minor, 
It was a tract in Pontus separated from Colchis by the 
Mosechie mountains, and corresponds with the moders 
Georgia. 

‘ Herbasque quas Ioleos atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax.’ 
FHrorat. E pod. 3. 


The names ‘ Hesperia’ and ‘ Iberia’ are found together 
| in the same stanza of Caméens, as applied to the Peaia- 
sula, yet with some vague attempt to confine the latter 
name to the Spanish portion exclusively :— 


‘ Nome em armas ditoso, em noss’ Hesperia, 
* * = — x 
Serrao quizera ir ver terra Iberia. 
Lus, 4. 54. 


| Both names are properly applicable to the entire Penin- 
| sula, including Spain and Portugal, the second epithet, 
| moditied by the prefix Celto into ‘ Celtiberia,’ being te 
| ancient name of Aragon and Catalonia, and Iliberia that 
| of Granada. The name Iberia, as applied to Ppai, 8 
found in Virgil An, 9. 552 :— 





‘ Pictus acu chlamydem, et ferrugine clarus Iberia, 
And under this name the country is deseribed elaborately 
by Avienus (BP. C. 330 )— 

‘Quamque suis opibus eumulavit Iberia dives,’ é&. 
Ausonius (also P. C. 330) makes use of both the names 
‘ Hispania’ and Iberia’ :— 

. . . . 7 ’ 
‘ His Hispanus ager tellus ubi dives Iberum. 


Juvenal (P. C.120) uses the name ‘ Hispania’ as the 
distinctive appellation of the country, whic became 
better and more perilously known in his time than i 
days of Horace and Virgil :— 


‘ Horrida vitanda est Iispania.’ 





Sat. 8. 116. 


Here is classical authority for a happy variety. of ar me 
in describing Spain, ‘ ilesperia,’ ‘ Iberia,’ ‘ Hispani 
‘ Tum sibi Callaico Brutus cognomen in hoste 
Fecit, et Hispanam Sanguine tinxit humum. 
Or. Fast. 4. 4Cl. 
‘ Herculis ritu, modd dictus O plebs. 
Morte venalem petisse laurum 
Caesar, Hispana repetit Penates 





Victor ab ora.’ P 
Horat. Carm, 3. 14. 
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The poet is an Irisman, and the amor patri@ seems so 
ly developed as to lead him to appropriate honours 
én [reland in which she has no part. 


concluding incident is from the combat of 
which took place in the same neighbourhood a few 
viously, and is thus described by Captain Norton, 
“the 34th regiment :— The nivety-second met the ad- 
lie French column first with its right wing drawn up 
ee ead after a most destructive fire and heavy loss on 
- Pilon. the remnant of the rght wing retired, leaving 


eed killed and wounded that appeared to have no 
s 


” 


in halted, the killed and wounded of the ninety- 


a forming a sort of rampart; the left wing then | 


ned its fire on the column, and,as 1 was but alitue tothe 
ght of the ninety-second, I could not help reflecting pain- 
fully bow many of the wounded of the right wing must Lave 
‘soidably suffered from the fire of their comrades.’ 
This frightful butchery appears to excite the enthusiasm 
of some of its military historians. . So dreadful was the 
ssnghter, says Nupier, ‘ that it is said the advancing 
enemy was actually stopped by the heaped u.ass of dead 
god dying; and then the left wing of that noble regiment 
coming down from the higher ground, smote wounded 
fiends and exulting foes alike, as mingled together they 
stood or crawled before its fire. * * The stern valour 
of the ninety-second, principally composed of Irishmen, 
would have graced Thermopyle.—Hist. War Penins., 


bok xxi., chap. 5.” 
The Ninety-second regiment has always been eminently 
sndexclusively a Scottish regiment, with, perhaps, scarcely 
adozen Irishmen in the corps. The Ninety-second is 
the Gordon Highlanders, formed and recruited from 
Aberdeen and Banffshires principally, but always from 
Scotland. 

Mr. Hughes’ feelings, however, are more accurately 
exercised in the next paragraph. 


ynavol 


“ This epithet was well deserved by General Ross, and 

is assigned to him by Napier, ‘ That gallant officer.’ 
Book XXL, c. 5. Iam proud to record the exploits of 
my countryman, whose name and achievements are en- 
deared to me by early recollections. A lofty column is 
erected in his honour at the beautiful village of Ross- 
trevor, within seven miles of which, at Newry, my early 
years from infancy, to the period of my going to college, 
were passed. All my summers were spent in and near 
Kosstrevor, one of the -most charming sea-bathing spots 
in the British dominions. The noble Bay of Cariingford 
stretches before it, girt by an amphitheatre of lofty hills, 
and Killawen Point, the Woodhouse, Greencastle, the 
“ght-house, and Grenore, with the ancient and pi tu- 
reque town of Carlingford, the stupendous mountain 
overhanging it, and the bleak tract extending along to 
Omeath, contrasted with the sunny and wooded slopes 
beyond, have left impressions indelible even during much 
travel in foreign lands. I rejoice to perceive that a rail- 
¥ay is about to open up this magnificent region, and trust 
“at this hew means of intercourse will be eminently be- 
tetielal to the warm hearted iniabitants of all the sur- 
rounding district.’’ 
There was not a more gallant soldier than General Ross 
. the British service : there is not a more lovely spot 
than Rosetrevor—not, we believe, Rosstrevor—in thie 
British dominions; and we rejoice to think that the 
Splendour of its scenery, and of many more Irish scenes, 
will be soon better known in England and Scotland than 
has been hitherto the case. 


Mr Hughes hates Napoleon like a patriot, and—just as 
¥e do—hates his memory cordially, as may be gathered 
from our next extract :— 


" o ™ oy which the French people bore to Napoleon, 
teote " 1 to Cannes be a witness; where the inhabi- 
thousands. w; passed, surrounded him in hundreds of 
talons * “y- Untmistakeable demonstrations of blind en- 
Fr “ey ‘delight. _ Not even the terrible conscription 
emity of 11s impression from their hearts. The general 
¥ of his mternal administration, the exact system of 
Pablic accounts, the efleciual discharge of duty which 





gl. The French column advanced up to this line | 
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he required of the state servants, the abolition of idle 
privileged classes, and the cessation of fraud in the 
management of the revenue, or its punishment when de- 
tected, caused the people to love him, as they everywhere 
love justice. Napoleon, with all his other splendid facul- 
ties, was a skilful financier, He was opposed to public 
loans, and left no debt. He had no private views, and his 
active energies were unimpaired in Lis vassals’ service. 
lhe utility of his public works was commensurate with 
their grandeur; providing at once employment fur the 
His code was a 
monument of legislative wisdom, and his cadastre an in- 
va.uable equalize: and register of taxation and the liability 
of property. But, withal, he was a detestable tyrant.” 
“ Fle was opposed to public loans and left no debt. . 

But withal he was a detestable tyrant!” 


The French people 


would gladly have such another 
tyrant. The Napoleon of peace seems to be less chary of 
public loans, and wil! assuredly leave debt. 

We must quote a specimen, be it ever so short, of the 
poetry, which is the staple of the book. 

Ths following stanzas relate a singular anecdote in 
military history, and they are only falr specimens of the 
work :— 


** Upon the chofre stood the danntless Graham, 
And marked the slaughter with determined eye, 
Sad, yet unshriuking—poured then forth of flame 
A torrent, hissing red athwart the sky; 
Close o'er the stormers’ leads the missiles fly; 
The stone-ribbed curtain into fragments hurled— 
Fu!l fifty cannon streamimg death on high. 
Unmoved they stand—no flag of fear unfurled— 
A scene unmatched before since dawning of the world. 


‘* Even as at Niagara’s thundering fall, 

Where leaps the torrent with gigantic stride : 

Beneath the watery volume, Cyclop wall, 
Of rocks huge piled, spans the river wide, 

Where dares the venturons vovager abide; 
And while his ears terrific clamour stuns, 

Flies free o’erhead the cataract’s foaming ude, 
And scarce crystalline globule o'er him runs: 

Thus stand ‘neath Death o’erurched, Britannia’s dauntless 
sons! 


‘« « Retire!’’ was first the ery. “ A traitorous foe! 
Our batteries’ fire is ’gaimst the stormers turned 
And struck a straggling shot the ranks below; 
But Nial and his men the counsel spnrned— 
To win, whate’er the cost, their bosoms burned 
And ‘mid the fi reest of the cannonade, 
While San Sebastian for his bulwarks mourned, 
Within the rampart solid ground they made— 
First step in victory’s warch, whose laurels ne'er will fade. 


Pa 
’ 


They 


But we like the next verses infinitely better. 
have real poetry in them :— 


I. 

‘¢ Forbid the linnet from its nest, 

And crush its homeward aspirations— 
As vain to chide the heaving breast, 

And woo repose in foreign nations: 
No, England, no! beyond the foam 

Around thy beauteous shore that circles, 
I would not tix iny lasting home 

For every gem that brightest sparkles! 


““ More cloudless bend Italian skies; 
Burgundian fruit more richly cluster ; 
Iberia’s slopes more gently rise, 
And shine her stars with purer lustre. 
O'er Adria’s coast, o'er fair Stamboul, 
O'er soft Maeonia show'rs more << cs 
Out sunk ‘neath Slavery's abject rule! 
‘Tis thou art Freedom's grand defender! 


Itt. 


‘‘ Far sunnier isles the south make glad, 
From Palma’s gulf to the Aegean, 
Idalia rose and myrtle clad, 
Sicilian shores and bowers Dictaean ; 
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The Cyclades that shine to snare, 

From Lemnos old to Rhodes romantic ; 
And far Funchal, whose balmy air 

Swells earth’s best vine ‘mid the Atlantic. 


TV. 


‘* But, oh loved land! what magic lifts 
Thee high above all rival glory, 
Fills up the void of Nature's gifts, 
And makes thy ceeds the pride of story? 
What charm endures thy talisman 
Thou chrysolite amid the waters, 
And deifies the power of man? 
The genius of thy sons and daughters! 


v. 


‘‘ The vigorous thought, the spirit firm, 
‘The pride of truth, the deep devotion, 
The labouring head, and stalwart arm, 
That crown thee Queen of Earth and Ocean! 
That clothe with grain thy rugged steeps, 
Thy factory piles make teem prolific, 
And man the fleet each sea that sweeps, 
To make its trembling shores pacitic 


VI. 


“* Tilustrious land! Yet more than this, 
Thou harbourest all life’s solid graces— 
No friends that murder with a kiss— 
No treacherous breasts ‘neath smiling faces ! 
Oh! still be thine the bold and true, 
The honest, manly, independent 
In mind, in heart, and sinew, too, 
O’er every other land transcendant !” 


THE CHILD OF POVERTY. 
BY JAMES CREASE. 


1 Vol. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 


WE are to allow this poet to introduce himself in that 
capacity, with no other preface than this short statement 
of his life. 


It has bcen passed mainly in making entries 


And boldly lifting up the arm against 

The enemies of man’s salvation; round 

The altar they bave rallied long ago, 

And witb their blood bave purchased for ys 
The liberty of walking im the path 

That heavenward leads; the poor unletterd hind 
Is free in conscience as his loid; unknown 

Are pains and penalties ; the days in which 
The engines of coercion were employ'd 

Have happily now gone past, and in our da 

The church beli’s chime upon the Sabbath morn 
Comes peacefully upon the ear, when borne 
Upon the breeze far o’er the lonely wild 

Where piety and meek contentmeut dwell, 

Fach as bis conscience bids directs bis steps 
To worship God, unshackled by the chains 

Of bigotry—the work of former days. 

And these are blessings highly to be prized 

By high or low, as God's good gift, but chiefly 
By him who toils throughout the week, and brayeg 
The winter's blast, and hardly fares through al! 
The various seasons of the changeful year, 

Oh, with what bappiness his bosom glows, 
When tirst the sun's rays through his window gleam 
On Sabbath morn, the morning of that day 
Sacred to rest from all his anxious cares 

And worldly thoughts, the morning of that day 
Commemorative of the wonderful 

Event foreto'd by holy seers, and sung 

To David's harp in ancieut time, what now 
Long since has been accomplish’d, and on which 
The christian builds a lively hope—I mean 

The resurrection of the Holy One. 


“Yes, to the Child of Poverty the dawn 
Of Sabbath yields a soothing sweet delight, 
"Tis a green spot with fragrant flowers bestrewn 
Amid this howling wilderness, a spilag 
Of living water in the sandy desert, 
The shadow of a rock to screen the heat 
That beats upon the weary traveller, 
A foretaste of the joys of heaven, the pledge 
Of rest beyond the grave. Nor lives the man 





in day-books, and out of day-books into ledgers from noon | 


to even for many years. 
fortunately does not obliterate genius, or we should not 


The dull monotony of the desk | 


have experienced the pleasure that we have derived from | 


many pages in this volume. 
We are to make two or three extracts from the princi- 


pal poem. ‘The first is patriotic :— 


“( Scotland! thongh across thy heathery moors 
And rocky mountains keen the norih wind sweeps ; 
Although thou boasted noi of genial skies 
And sezsons temperate, thongh oftentimes 
‘The snow-shower falls, and weeping rains deform 
‘The cheerless day, vet thou hast charms to lim, 
Who, with an eve intent on marking out 
The beanties of thy scenery, surveys, 

From some high cliff, upou a summer's eve, 
The variegated Jandscape—hill and dale, 

The forest brown, the river glittering ‘neath 
The sun’s bright ray, the silver lake wherein 
Hie sees his face reflected, towering high 

Thy mountains, where throughout the changeful year 
The snow unmelted lies. Full oft, 1 ween, 

In days long since gone by, at evening fall, 
Have I, troin ancient Stirling's rocky seat, 
Gazed westward, and beheld Benlomond glow 
Like furnace flamed beneath the setting sun— 
A glorious scene surpassing far the most 
Elaborate attempts of art, and leaving 

Her most successful efforts far bebind. 

But thon hast beauties of a nobler kind, 

My country! and it is thine honest boast 

That bere religion is not deem'd a pest 

And nuisance ; she bas now for many a year 
Found refuge on thy soil, thy sons, throughout 
The wide earth's bounds ( where’er a fe low man 
Is found far wandering from the path that leads 
To happiness, or sitting in the dark 

And dreary prison-house of moral gloom, 
Hopeless and sad,) are foremost in the task 

Of leading back the wanderer, and restormg 
‘The captive to the sweets of liberty, 





Except his seul is dead to all the hopes 
Immortal that the sacred page inspires, 

Who does uot feel a glow of thankfulness 

To Him, who ever mindful of the poor 

And woe-worn pilgrim, hath in mercy given 

A day of rest from worldly toil, a day 

Whereon he may forget his cares, and hold 
Communion with his Maker, and prepare 

His soul for Heaven where sorrow has no place. 


- 


‘Thus, T, the meanest of the muse’s train 
Have sung, ‘inidst sad privations, of the poor; 
Painting in simple style their hopes and fears, 
Their joys and sorrows, and essaying too 
To soothe the mourner—point the weary soul 
To heaven, where rest is found. Should only one 
Acknowledge that my simple song affords 
A ray of consolation to his spirit 
As he is journeying heaven-ward, I shall crave 
No other meed. The world’s applause I know 
I do net merit, and shall never court.” 


The second is sabbatical :— 

‘But not to him alone who, on the bed . 
Of sickness tossed, sees death prepared to lift 
The veil which hides eternity, and place 
The wonders of the world unseen before 
The startled eye, does the deep solemn peal 
From the tall Gothie spire at midnight hour, 
Or watchman’s voice, announcing Time’s departure, 
Read an important lecture. No, they speak 
Most solemnly to all, and warn the young 
And gay, no less than he whose silvery hairs, 
Thinn'd now by tine, have fluttered in the win 
Of fourscore winters, that, with eagle’s speed, 
Time hurries on, although with noiseless wing, 
And though unmarked his flight by such as look 
Forward through folly’s glass, and think they see 
Long years awaiting them. But. Oh! be warn 
Ye sons of pleasure! for each cireling hour 
That passes o’er your heads, unnoticed and 
Unthought of, sees its hundreds droop and die. 
Often at dead of night, when all is hush’d, 
The voice of mirth and song astounds the ear, — 
From scenes where folly loves to pass the time; 
And link’d with thoughtlessness, hour after bout, 












XN 


‘or the deep bowl, where foul intemperance lurks, 
oe fair mark to the attacks of all 
Fea passions which destroy the peace 
= happiness of man. The tongue, when loos'd, 
ae a forth a stream of genuine nonsense ; and 
pe imagination, heated by excess, 
L ks down the barrier which uprears itself 
xt sober language and the wild profane, 
a reckons jest, hail'd with loud laughter by 
The idiot band. The light and frothy song— 
rnecene, and fitted only for the ears 
af such as have discarded hope, and look 
forward with careless eye, and, with the view 
of quieting the voice within, have fled 
For shelter to the dark and dreary den 
of infidelity—is madly cheer'd 
with long applause, and loud the board resounds 
Reneath a peal of mimic thunder, till 
The round is run 0: what Is foolishly 
. Termed pleasure, ending, much 'tis to be fear'd, 
In everlasting sorrow and remorse. 


Ss The road that leads to misery is smooth 

um ind sloping ; and the hapless wretch, when first 
He leaves the track that upward winds, surveys, 
Well-pleas'd, the slippery and forbidden path, 
And ventures cautiously ; but soon he finds 
Retreat impossible, and rushes on, 
Heedless and unrepentant, till he lands 
In utter misery, bevond the reach 
Ofhuman aid; and, from the hopes that cheer 
The weary wanderer going home to Heaven, 
Cut off for ever, till his day of grace 
Sts in the darkness of unending night.” 


The third is moral :— 


“Tpon thy sloping banks, and lonely glens, 
Thy wide extended moors, and mountains hoar, 
My country, many a beauteous flower beneath 
The eve of morning smiles in gracefulness 
beauty; but; the chief o'er all the rest, 
Old Seotiand’s ‘* symbol dear,’’ which he, the Bard 
Of Coila, hath immortalised, and spared 
inspiring emblem waving in the breeze, 
etomark; nor less the heather tlower, 
Of scent delicious, and inviting still 
The eye to rest upon its beauty, spread 


For miles athwart the moor, where wild fowl haunt, 
ind where the industrious bee collects her sweets 
Medicinal, and ministers alike 


had 


luxury s cliims, and to the comforts which 
s descend to.checr the poor man’s heart.”’ 


» fourth is of the faith that sweet flowers, and all 


ing lovely things help to teach :— 
But gentle flowers ! ye soon must pass away 
: ke all carth’s blessings: soon again 
is of Autumn's boisterous day shall strew 
lie wither’d leaves around, and leave the gay 
D 


wt ape 
2arverre Vv 


vithout a single ornament 
Ynwhich the eve might dwell with pleasure, and 
Tivest the hill, and dale, the meadows, moors, 
(f their most beauteous gems, whose hues laid on 
by Heaven's own pencil, met the admiring eye 
Uf Nature’s student, when at morning's sweet 
And balmy hour he wander’d forth; and sure 
‘he heart alive to beauty’s claims must love, 
eeting and evanescent though they be, 
id emblematieal of early death, 
¢, - wild fi wers waving in the breeze of morn; 
“rman comes forth as flowerets on the heath, 
rer blooms awhile like them, then fades and dies, 
And passes from the land of living men, 
- weotten like the withered leaves which on 
_v¢ breeze are borne throughout the troubled air 
ven aii the winds are out, and winter looks 
th threatening aspect from the stormy north.” 


F) 
Ar 


The extracts we have given convince us that Mr. Crease 
4S powers of composition, that, under such influences as 
‘sped our greater poets, might have place him high upon 
“er roll, and which will never allow him to sink to 
Redicerity, or any point approaching that tepid state. 
There is a vein of dry sarcastic wit in his mind, that 
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has not been much wrought, though by the following lines, 
the last we are to quote from his volume, it appears to be 
deep and rich :— 
“Go fetch my staff, for I, per force, must take 
My journey. Though the roads are deep, and keen 
The north wind blows, I'd rather face the blast, 
And push my way for many a weary mile, 
Than within doors remain when I observe 
The steaming pot, swinging above the fire, 
And tubs and buckets huddled on the floor 
( onfusedly— plainly indicating that 
The hated washing-day has come again. 
Oh, ‘tis a day of sorrow! Vain the hope 
On such a day to taste the sweets of life! 
Comfort, atfrighted from her home, retires 
Disgusted ; and domestic pleasure yields 
lier place to disappointment ; joy flies far; 
And brooding care, on this important day, 
Assumes supremacy. The red-arm'd maid 
Sweats o'er her task, and ‘mid the wreathing steam 
Toils eagerly ; the busy housewife, famed, 
Mayhap, for amiability, is now 
Changed to a very shrew. Oh, the sad stir 
Which now takes place of quiet ! een the calm 
Pure stream of life is suddenly transform d 
Into a raging torrent.” 


Why cannot washing and dressing, like shoemaking and 
tailoring, succeed as a distinct branch of business, to the 
relief of all quiet home-loving domesticated men. It is, 
we believe, a fact that it never succeeds, and makes no 
way in the world. 


GLEAMS OF THOUGHT. 
By Lory Roserrtson, 
1 vol. Edinburgh: Fraser & Co. 


Lornp Robertson's ‘‘ Gleams of Thought’’ are won- 
derfully unlike his gleams of eloquence. ‘The last 
were full of flash and brightness. They were dazzling. 
The wit of his Lordship ere ever he was a lord, was pro- 
verbial. Occasional'y it was coarse, but it had reality, 
and was good sterling wit. We venture to think that 
the ermise and the wig have driven it all away. The 
‘‘Gleams of ‘hought’’ are done in stiff, and stately 
and solemn verses. The subjects are generally of a 
serious character, and for thit reason they take his 
Lordship considerably out of his old element; and 
we scarcely think that he has yet found firm foot- 
ing as a worthy follower of Puilock, Cowper, Crabbe, 
and Henry Kirk White—but he is a dangerous rival of 
Montgomery—the reader will please to remember of 
tobert, not of James—of the pulpit, not of the press. 
There is no fear, in this case, of the bench treading on the 
skirts of the press. 

Lord Robertson has assumed a great veneration for 
Milton, and these ‘‘ Gleams of Thought” are illustrative of 
Milton’s writings. There is no reason for that wild look 
of surprise at this statement. It is not the ‘ laradise 
Lost,’’ or even the ‘‘ Paradise Regained,’’ but the prose 
writings of John Milton that Lord Robertson illustrates. 
Anybody, even our friend Mr. De Quincey, will admit 
that it may be tolerated in Lord Robertson to approach 
the prose writings of John Milton for the purpose of 
illustration. 

In loving Milton, however, Lord Robertson compensates 
fully to the Churech—we mean the Church of Charles 1.— 
by bh ting Cromwell, whose memory good and great men 
are ei deavouring to extricate and cleanse from the mire of 
bad histoiians. 
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The sonnets are the best writing in the volume; and 
thus the learned Lord meditates on the Protector who, 
we believe, was a great law reformer :— 


“Tight of the past, oft o’er thy fleeting course 
With rainbow’s changeful hue, yet more intense, 
Beameth a ray ’mid sad coincidence ; 
Time not vet come, the stern Protector’s force 
Of armed legions gather’d foot and horse 
Fair England to enthral!; but proff'ring free, 
Ilis earnest suit in mild academy, 
Learning he courteth at her hononr’d sonrce. 
Lo! at such honr, Poet of heav’n-born fire 
His country saw teo soon, alas! expire— 
Na‘ure seems darken'd as his wondrous torch 
‘licker'd in dving ray at lowly porch; 
Fame—hov'ring nigh—her trump doth londly sonnd, 
Her Shakspeare lost, her daring Cromwell found.”’ 
“ Portentons clouds o'er breathing England lour, 
A moral darkness gath'reth o'er her skies, 
The fated hour her matchless Poet dies; 
All nature mourneth on that joyloss day, 
Genius doth droop—Love hieth far away— 
As gentile Avon sadly murmuring by 
For her lost son makes softest Inllaby— 
Amid such whelming storm the bravest cow’r 
And see! a lurid rav o'er Cam doth rise, 
Prophetie gleam of darksome enterprise ; 
Through the wild mist a mailed form appears 
Trampling yon Crown to dust, ’mid blood and tears; 
With sword uplifted, Oliver wonld seem 
O’er freedom swaying in a feverish dream.’’ 


“ And vet the world moves on, as if no tide 
Fierce billows ro I'd, amid perturbed fiow, 
In mvstie terror heaving to and fro, 
Dark in the deep abvss the doom'd to hide: 
While new-sprung honours o'er her bosom glide, 
Till all are lost within the whelming wave— 
And Fame herself vearneth for peaceful grave; 
Alas! no earthly grandenr may abide. 
Proud story dwelleth on these vaunted years, 
When meteor spirit cometh—disappears ; 
Aad if in contrast micht’st Genius rise, 
How fond she chronic’es the good and wise— 
The bold, the learned, sons of peace or war, 
On deathless pages of her calendar.” 

It is useless to onarrel with men’s tastes, and worse to 
quarrel with their poetrv; but our creed on this subject of 
Cromwell is, that the man who has read his history and 
esteems not his memory very highly has no love for liber- 
ty dwelling in his mind. 

The following is a favourable specimen of the book :— 

“*A famous man,’ ’tis sung, ‘ was Robin Hood,’ 

As through the Forest rang his echoing horn 
The deer to wake as ere the peep of morn; 
And Scotland chronicles “a thief as good” 

As ever shriv'd upon the oly Rood: 

Intent his “ rosy shoon,” with boastful glee, 
Tn scorn to fling athwart the callows-tree, 
Meeting his doom with song, in daring mood: 
Is this a truthful picture of the race, 

Or idle ballad of the greenwood chase, 

Or wayward tale of northern minstrelsy, 
Seattring a ray of fancied chivalry 

O’er reckless rover of the wood and wildl— 
Outlaw! in semblance of foud Nature’s child.” 

The musings that follow on a more artificial state of 
sceciety than aught that Robin Hood or Rob Roy ever 
dreamed of are pleasing and true; but they would be 
more poetical if his Lordship’s style were a little more 

a 
rounded, and not so sharp cornered. The words sound 
as if the ends were bitten off. The learned judge commits 
petty larceny on her Majesty’s English. 

‘‘ From western swamp, or from the torrid east, 

The tufted treasure sednlously sped, 

Owns in this stiffling clime another birth, 

In fibre fine as lightsome gossamer. 

Around the rapil spindle deft y whirls 

Amid that wilderness of wheels evolved, 

Thro’ all their restless mysteries impell'd, 

Moved by yon massive pow'r, whose ceaseless rule, 
Throngh’t the tanzled grove of beam and spar, 

In order due the fixed array comman!s: 

To perfect structure speeds the growing web. 






A second nature science conjures forth, 

As if the elements she held in thrall. 

Nor from such measured motion grace 

Or form of beauty in each varying stage, 
Thro’ which the stern creative journey jeads 
’Mid earnest industry, whose changeless hum 
Sounds day and night within the cheerless hive 









































“Nor do its toil worn tenants dread the chil), 
Or ceaseless rains, or howling winds, or hail 
Yon rustic labourer’s lot, or stern biyouae, ° 
The soldier's slumber ere the battle morn: 
Or, as the sailor, “ fight with roaring seas,” 
Tended their wants with kind appliance supe: 
And yet, methinks, from dull mechanic chan 
Yon pensive strip!ing—in the mountain breeze 
Beside some wand'ring flock—sizheth to roam, 
Ah! might he thus his listless labour change 
Or hear the musie of the ancient trees, Te 
Amid yon forest hoar, or in some bark 
Catch wilder echoes ‘mong the whisp'ring shrondg. 
Or wand ring lonely on far eastern shore, 
List, amid spicy bow'rs of fancied bliss, 
To sofiest cadence of returning wave, 
And that calm sire whose furrow'd brow betrays 
Rude channels traced by time, "mid changeless rogpg 
From year to year, how patiently endured ! 
Still of the meadow dream where first he breathed 
Among the blossom'd broom—his faded form 
Beneath some village yew still longs to lay, 


‘ 


Tho’ born to toil, man loveth liberty— 

Loveth the changefual sky, the buxom air, 

The mountain-top, the sea, the lake, the grove, 
The winding river, and the jocund lea; 

Now from such yearning e’er may be estranged. 
Children of simpler days fornd happier lot. 
Tho’ kindly master error may forgive, 

Tho’ no relief their labour to assuage 

Be here denied, tho’ owned their moral claims, 
Far as beseems with education blest, 

And fair religion tending carefully— 

What tho’ by healing skill in sickness, nursed, 
Or in exhausted age by charity-— 

Stul the fond heart doth unto nature cling, 
Still sighs to wander ’mid the gladsome fields, 
Or o'er the miglity waters wend its way.” 


We quote another poem, the ‘* Bright Cavalier,” which 








has nct the quality of style—as we think a bad quality— 
that characterises the factory workers. 


“ Who cometh on steed of Empyrean birth 
Yet pawing the ground as a creature of earth? 

All gorgeous his gear, like proud bark o'er the sea 
Yon bold warrior rideth triumphantly: 

“My helmet emboss‘d in rich pearls of the morn 
My plumes from the rainbow of ewning are shorn; 
My cuirass of gold, a bright sunbeam of noon 
With tissue of silver inwrought from the moon. 

“ Attemper'd the sword I sustain for the fight 
Forged three-fold in steel ‘midst the regions of light. 
My buckler all dazzling with planet and star 
In bright eorrascation aye sheddeth afar. 

“How calm doth my courser tho’ prancing in pride 
On the foeman advance, how ca'm do I ride 
Whose breath is dominion whose falehion is pow! 
Whose trampet alone soundeth victory’s hour. 

“Write high on my standard these words of command 
‘Truth, hononr, integrity, conquer the land: 

Rich, wreath the reverse—scroll emblazon di of gold, 
‘Prosperity sure’ doth the banner unfold. 

“T come in my glory, the Winter is gone 
Uplift my right arm, lo! the Summer hath shone. 
Awaiteth mine advent the blossoming Spring | 
At my feet, all her stures rich Autumn do 


‘« Soft lutes and recorders, that pipe ‘mong the trees 
Wild note of the monody sung by the breeze, on 
Loved channt of the songsters—sweet breath of the 
Oh! this is the music that marcheth with me. 


“TI bow to the brave as I bonnd on my way, 

‘ Joy unto the Just, is the blessing [ pray; 
Then list to my word, and away with thy fear 
Advance! the war-ery is ‘ The Brigit Cavalier. 

“ Sce what troops in my train ride gallant and gay 
The lanrel unfading—flowers fresher than May; 
Amid the ripe vintage leaves thicker thav pee 
Autumn, Summer and seed-time, bymning one 
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ks and the herds pay their homage to me 
' od the wild beasts that perish own fealty; 
* eagle disporting aloft round my plume 
a pee on his labuur, bound far for new bloom. 


‘gard that lurks in the long grass at noon 

“= glow-Wworin that gleameth beneath the pale moon 

Own me as their Lord—while each bird in the brake, 
The fish in the stream and the swan on the lake, 


“The flow'r of ihe shrub, and the nut of the tree, 
“4nd the dew of the grass, at inorn on the lea, 
The hush of the mountain in slumber a'ar, 

And the gush of the fountain—trumpet of war. 


«The reed and the pipe, and the dash of the sea 
And all Nature aud Art, in the r harmony 
Respond to ny eall, join in chorus to me, 

Wit the cataracts foaming tumultuously. 


«To lull the vex’d waters my breath is the balm; 
The thunder hath ceased—as I spake it was calin, 
The lightning flies from me in watery cloud, 

Nor whustles the wind in the desolate shroud. 


«J smile o’er the deep, all its mists pass away— 
I gleam on the night, and behold it 1s day; iv 
My name, “ Angel of Peace:” from first to me givin; 
Itis envied on earth—'tis honour'd in heawn. 


“But brighter than all is the sway now I seek; 
To baffle the proud, and to suecour the weak ; 
To cierish the wise, turn the heart of the fool; 
Oh, this is my mis3.on—the aim of my rule. 


“‘Then crowd to my standard; ye brave ones, advance! 
The ranks of the fuithful I sum at a glance; 
Be soldiers of God; to his cause be sincere; 
And ample on Sin,’ quoth the bright cavalier. 


“The sound of the footfall as loved one draws near, 
The echo of whisper to Memory dear, 
The tone of blest Charity show’ring relief, 
Or giatitude breathed from the bosom of Grief. 


“Soft murmur of mother in chaunt to first-born, 
The glad message peace, vouchsafed to forlorn, 
The shout, ‘It is water!’ midst wilderness sand, 
The cry from the topmast, ‘ Blessed God!"—it is land. 


* Award to the guiltless of judgment unblamed, 
To the hopelessly doom'd a pardon proclaimed— 
A kind benediction; now wrath is no more; 
A full absolution, the penance all o'er. 


“To instructor beloved apt answer of youth, 

The voice of the gifted proclaiming the truth, 
Solt praver of the innocent wafted on Ingh, 

of tue choir in their symphony. 
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Veepest sounds 
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nude music, I 
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ween, tothe lull of that breath, 

th to life, and destroyeth death, 

Whi !, hushing for ever the wail of the tomb, 

4 ing of beaven, resoundeth our doom.” 
re are many serious, solemn, weighty thoughts in 
ine, Which is more or less markedly of a devo- 
character; but they do not gleam—they are not 
geams, 


The name is misapplied to a respectable and 
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ISIDORE 


BY CATHERINE 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
PRINGLE CRAIG, 

Glasgow : David Robertson. 
The authoress of this volume is very young ; but the 
‘oume itself does not disclose that circumstance, which 
we mention, not to apologise for defects, but to show 
“ Lmay be expected when so much has been so 
el and so soon done. ‘The leading story is in the bal- 
_ form—and whether it be traditionary or purely 
“Ssinative, it is prettily told. ‘Two or three similar 
traditions, follow; and are en- 
“ted well to the same commendation. The first is 
‘agieal. There is a sadness in the minds of all young 
Peetesses, The gioom, at least, appears first. That 
Wears off as they learn to know the world better, and the 
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multiplicity of its real sorrows. 









571 
We quote the close of 


the first poem :— 


“* Himse!f upon the grave he cast, 
His fingers o'er the chords he pass d— 
‘Lhey all, save one, were mute ; 
And from his eye the bright tears sprung, 
As thus his mournful lay he sung, 
And wild and sweet the echoes rung 
From that neglected lute :— 


¢ 6 Waa « ; ‘ ’ +: . 
Never more, never more, when the sun shines bright, 


- 


‘ 


eé 


o 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


“~ 


‘ 


: . 
Shall I gather sweet flowers with thee! 

Never more, never more, in the soft mo onlizht 
Shalt thou wander, love, with me! 


’ 


‘ Oh, never again, at the twilight hour, 
Shall thy silvery voice be heard! 
Floating far away, o'er our summer bower, 
Like the song of some heavenly bird! 


‘ The earth lies cold on thy snowy brow, 
Thy spirit away has gone ; 


I have none to bid me be happy now 
P} , 
And I sadly mourn alone. 


‘ As fair my native sky may shine, 
Its stars may sparkle as clear; 
But they look not so bright to this heart of mine 
As they did when thou wert near. 


‘ Yet I would not wish thee back, loved one, 
To weep sad tears with me; 
But I would that my time on earth were done, 
That I might rest with thee. 


‘ The winter comes, and before his track 
The roses pass away ; 
But the voice of spring will call them back, 
To gladden the summer day. 


‘And though with tears my cheek be wet, 
As I sit on thy lonely tomb, 
I know a spring-time is coming yet, 
That shall bid my flow’ret bloom. 


‘I know we shall meet where the sky is bright, 
And the dark cloud cannot come ; 
And never shall wintry tempests blight 
Our flowers in that heavenly home !" 


There is nothing said here that has not been often said 


before ; but the verses are prettily moulded. 


another poem, the ‘‘ Paradise of Solitude”’ 


but in 
there is not 


merely more thought,but more original and searching 


thoughtfulness. 
pleasing, we suspect, to all young 


natural voeation to 


The young lady argues—in a way quite 
ladies who have no 


be hermitesses—against solitude, 


and calls it anything but a paradise. 


ae 


- 


Then I sat me down ‘midst the glorious bowers, 
‘To weave me a crown of the beauteous tlowers— 
I gather'd the blos_oms all gay and bright ; 

But they faded like snow from the mountains’ height, 
When summer winds o'er the warm earth breathe 
Dissolving the winter's frozen wreath. 


I pluck’d the fruit, and a soft white sand 
Was all I held in my clasped hand ; 

And a feeling of loneliness, decp and intense, 
Press’d heavily down upon every sense ; 

And tired of a world so bright, but vain, 

I sigh'd for the darkness of earth again ! 

I turn’d to search for some sunless shade, 

But the glory around me began to fade ; 

And fainter and fainter the vision grew, 

Till it sunk at last from my listless view ; 

And a flood of delight through my soul was borne, 
As I woke to the mists of a wintry morn! 


Now the bright romance of my youth is gone, 
And my lyre has a deeper and sadder tone ; 
O'er many a flower have my tears been pour'd, 
Which faded, and spring-time has not restored ; 
But I've learn'd to look with a kinder eye 

On the stars which brighten the wintry sky, 
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* When thy soul is weary and grief-subdued, 
Oh seek not thy solace in solitude ; 
Though bright in the distance its smile may seem, 
Its joy is a phantom, its beauty a dream ; 
For there’s nought to the spirit a calm can lend 
Like the gentle words of a loving friend. 


«* And what though some grow coli and strange, 
We know that time is a scene of change ; 
And no power have its children, however fair, 
‘The garb of eternity to wear ; 

tut choose thy friends from the happy band 
Whose hopes are fixed on the better land. 


¢* And press thou on to the heavenly shore, 
That when time with its trouble and toil is o’er, 
You may meet with those you have lost below, 
Where songs of gladness for ever flow— 
And mingle your spirits in love again, 
In the land whose flowers never bloom in vain.” 

Ye have little space to spare but we are tempted to bor- 
row a few verses from what may be properly called a ser- 
mon, on the text, ‘‘1f God so clothe the lilies of the field.”’ 

«¢ And the purple heather climbing round 
Our bonnie Scottish hills ; 
And the little primrose springing up 
Beside the mountain rills ; 


‘«« And the holly-hock, that turns about 
Its head to seek the sun ;— 
Oh, dearly do we love the flowers ! 
And we love them every one! 


‘‘ Far better than our painted toys, 
Though gilded bright and gay ; 
We love the genile flowers that bloom 
In the sunny summer day! 


‘¢ For it was God who made the flowers, 
And careth for them all ; 
And for cur heavenly Father's love 
‘There is not one too small. 


‘‘ Tie fans them with the gentle wind ; 
L’e feeds them with the dew ; 
And the God who loves the little flowers, 

Loves Little children too.” 
Many little children would gladly learn this ‘‘song”’ if 
they only had it complete, and they would be better for its 
thoughts. 

It is, perhaps, not very wise to advise young ladies to 

persevere in writing poetry, but we are almost induced to 
take the risk in this case. 


———_—_—_—_—— 


A TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE, 
BY THE REY. DAVID SMITH, BIGGAR, 
Edinburgh: Grant & Taylor. 

One of the pleasing and hopeful features of the times 
is the deep and growing interest manifested in the intel- 
lectual and religious culture of the young. Not only is 
this interest evinced by the exertions made to increase 
both the quantity and quality of education, but bythe 
many admirable publications issuing from the press, 
specially intended for their mental and moral improve- 
ment. The time was when it was almost out of a parent’s 
power to secure suitable reading on general subjects for 
his children. Dut that time is gone ; and now the guar- 
dians of youth may, without much difficulty, and by 
means of a judicious selection, obtain books relating to 
almost every department of knowledge, and written in a 
simple and most captivating style for the use of this in- 
teresting class of the community. 

‘To this description of publications belongs the ‘‘ Token 
of Remembrance.”? Its author informs us that the ad- 


dresses or short discourses of which it is composed were 
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originally delivered to the children of his Own ¢on 
tion and Sabbath school. In this smal] Volume 16 hen 
first, an introductory address ; then follow eight ge bf 
thus entitled :—The Youth’s remembrance of his ( 
the Holy Scriptures; the Winged Instructors : ee 
Jesus; the Fading Leaf; the Deccitfulness of Sin k ty 
Blessed Peace-makers; and the Heavenly Miss ~~ 
finishing with a suitable concluding address, 
The topics are treated in a way ealculated to interes 
the youthful reader; the sentiments expresse, ay 


Sivaary 


1 are sopr 
and seriptural ; the style is correct and simple ; and " 
manner in which the author has laid out, or, jp = 
words, divided these short sermons, is truly cnaliee 
and cannot fail to help the youthful reader nda be * 
derstand and retain them in his memory, ee ok 


We can safely recommend this little book to the voune 


and parents and guardians of youth, as well as Sabbati 
school teachers, should make it one of thei; standari 
‘ ; . ge au 
works. We subjoin an extract from the sermon op tly 

Vv we 


‘‘ Deccitfulness of Sin :’’— 


‘* Last?y, The deceitfulness of sin appears in ite makiy 
deceitful promises. ‘This is the means by which a 
commonly seducers deceive their victims. They make : 
them large and alluring promises, which they never per. 
form, and never intended to perform. And such pro- 
mises the great seducer Sin makes to men. It promises 
safe ty—it says, like the serpent, ‘ye shall not surely 
dic.’ But its promises, like the serpent’s, 1s false and 
vain. Its victims do not die. It promises happiness, it 
holds forth its fruit fair and beautiful to the eye, and it 
promises that it shall be still more sweet to the taste. 
But is the promise fulfilled ? No, the fair fruit, like the 
apples of Sodom, turn to dust and ashes in the hand, be 
come gall and wormwood in the mouth. It promises 
liberty—says, that those who indulge in it shall be free— 
free thinkers, free livers. But in promising liberty, it 
makes them the veriest slaves. It promises proft—buz 
most deceitfully. ‘That fruit,’ says the apostle Paul, 
‘had ye in those things of which ye are now ashamed.’” 


THEORIA, 
BY DIGBY P. STARKEY. 
Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. 


Tuts small volume of poems is of higher origin than any 
of those which precede it. Their author has been a contti- 
butorto the Dublin University Magazine of occasionalané 
remarkable verses for some time. ‘They are collected toge- 
therinthis volume, along with others that hitherto have been 
unpublished, The poet’s stamp is branded on them thicky, 
and its indentations are often clear and deep. None of the 
poemsare long, but some of them contain, ina limited space, 
more hard thinking than goes often to the upmaking of 
‘three volumes post octavo.’’ One poem, extending only 
to sixteen pages, contains a dreamy history of the world’s 
construction on the geological theory. The dreamer 0% 
back—very far back—to that period in the world’s history 
when it was scarcely yet to be properly termed a world, 
and when these islands of ours were within the tropics : 
It is as well to remark, that our visionary is a pers02 of 
great practical wisdom, who never permits himself to be 
carried geographically out of his own sphere, though be 


goes into antiquity with sufficient daring. He begias 


‘“ Me dreamed I travelled; and in travelling on, 
I came upon a land of tropic bloom, 
Melting with luscious and exotic balm, 


Which seemed to make the very aum 
To gasp for breath.”’ 
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The atmosphere gasping for breath is not a good figure. | scription of savage times—the Druid’s days, his faith and 
} 


Ble went om, OF time slid on, until sacrifices. But a discovery was made :— 
ed, in travelling farther, that I came, | “* T beheld a man on the descent— . 
“ of stone. A Monstrous weight | A noble savage—lusty, though uncouth, 
To an abyss ° .d to press the solid rock A beachen spear grasped statf-wise in his hand. 
Of mountain seeme P | He had been hunting; and he bore some flesh 
Qut into layers. . | And skins upon his shoulder ; and his breath 
This is the second stage. The third becomes more | Stood on his bristly beard, as he approached 
sid The hut of logs. He stooped and lifted up 
iatelligent. ‘> my travel I arrived | <Astone. ’Twas black, and smooth, and chipped away 
« Me dreamed that = Si arte a. ae ee | Beneath his finger. And he looked awhile 
Ata sequestered ne a a tT at nog P | And turned it round, and laughed, for he did see 
Its landmarks “sey ee that it was in A little leaf of stone in the black stone, 
air a conmaliaaet England. A descent Drawn to p rection. But he bore ‘t home. 
= ra ym the verge of a half-thinned-out wood And 7 I watched and wondered there, daeneed 
ept fertile plain A river went A dark, fuliginous mass of dingy smoke 
i way of peace along the humblest path Rise from the cottage 7 oo 
That it could find. And, down the near descent, an ; 


. . “ . » o , raAe " Lapy 
A bright brook brawled li e infaney to find Pass on, through many ages, to the present day, and 


Its river, and be silent in sales see what the black stone has helped to do :— 
‘ntende ants ciung confidently rouns : 
Unte nded pl ints pence . tae hit te pee ae ‘© A traveller I entered a great town. 
Ancient oak-stumps, or peeping bits of rock, ee ee ae ee ps © ‘ 
’ ital ivv failed | Ihe crush of human life swayed to and fro 
Where er the charitable ivy fuilec cae el tar ragie Reine de yt gh _ 
To keep its garment round the bones of earth. its he streets, wi groaned with waggons driven 
: sg he frosty ais Over the roaring caus-ways evermore. 
The sun had set. Keen was the frosty air ; 
a " f tl * I heard the plashing clank of many wheels 
Goats bleated on the edges of the moor ; . | 
. | ame a bark Rolled round in water; and the measured stroke 
And from the scanty copse there came a bark,— ' 
me sof : seless |} d Of heavy hammers struck on bars of iron. 
A whining yelp, as of a houseless hound— ; 3 Le 
sperm # ; } here stood There was the mumbling ravenousness of fre 
Orit might be a wolf. A hut there stoo um } 
: - f th | Over its prey as if it feared some foe 
Upon the nether border of that slope, 4 : som 
po . : , Li 1 Would snatch the fuel from its jaws, before 
Between the hill and stream ; and it was rude,— in cnmatian aes eee Radke ‘ 
roughly squared, wattled a.l through with twigs, Of Ae srg age it we * Re: d the smoke 
And daubed with clay; the roof with shingles spread, of rere" : vet hich . a + ye 
And these kept down with stones. Above the hut Fach like sd pices po neon a : ie town, 
Curled a blue fragrant vapour. Near the door gas = * : Frege, the F 
le Hn , his hack The overarching cloud which vaulted in 
lay a half-butchered stag upon his back, iy tamsonpe ges So reg, Sunahte 
Deep in the brisket, with his antlered head S 10Fg aven. 





Bent underneath him. I could now divine ; _ , “Hard by there was — 

What meant the yelping from the neighbouring copse, A river swol'n, "twould seem, with everything 

And understood the culprit eagle’s stare But water ; and adown some sloping streets 

Out of his evrie towards the reeking flesh, Strag led a stream of fouler inkiness, 

As if he weighed the danger of the theft So foul, that it crept on for very shame. 

Against the gain of thieving. I beheld Through arches, sewers, and drains; though all its 
One tract was clear, upon the topmost ridge, shaime — , , 

A broad back-bone of rocks, and on that spot Could not prevent its junction with the flood 

Huge stones stood in a ring against the sky, From publishing itselt in deeper black 

Like ghosts consulting, and within the ring Upon its dingy page.”’ 

Was a flat stones and the flat stone was stained There is much more of this description of writing for 
Red.” | others to quote, from a volume that adds another name 


There is poetry of the first class in this nervous de- | to the small roll of our true and good poets. 
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’ , , largest body of their opponents kept the existing Cabinet 
CLOSE OF THE SESSION, : 
| in power, because their own day was not come ; and they 
Tae last session of the past Parliament has been in- | could not abide the rule of their old friends. It is not, 
gtniously distinguished by postponements. It began with | however, to be supposed that their support of the Cabi- 
good intentions, of which but few have been realised. We) net was of a warm character ; and we are not surprised 
should not, perhaps, impute to Lord John Russell and his ‘that a Ministry, who were only tolerated, were also 
government this misfortune. We do not blame them for| weak. While we, therefore, regret the postponement 
the rejection of their measures in a Parliament where|of so many good measures; yet the Ministry 
they were supported only by a minority in whom they might have eseaped generally without animadversion on 
could place the slightest reliance. This Parliament, this subject, if they had not exhibited so much earnest- 
now dissolved, began its career by displacing a Min- | ness in carrying bills of a worse character than those 
wry formed from the party, who are now in power, | Which they deserted. Lord John Russell should rather 
The cabinet of 1841 was overthrown for pursuing mea- ‘have abandoned one Bishop than a hundred thousand 
mres which the same parliament ultimately adopted. ‘common sewers. He persisted, however, in carrying 
This remarkable change in conduct did not, however, | through the one Bishop additional, and left the Llealth of 
Peeoncile a majority of the Commons to the leadership | Towns bill without any sufficient struggle. We blame 
f Lord John Russell. They have borne with him only | the Government because they have not wrought out their 
% an inevitable and necessary evil. Peel was done at | good measures to the last, and cast on their opponents the 
tat for atime. Bentinck could not command a majority. | odium of rejecting them ; but have tormented the Com- 
. tell was in a minority. There were three horns to | mons and the country with a dogged perseverance, worthy 
this dilemma ; and the Commons were pitched on to | of a bill to make or unmake, secularly, a hundred Bishops, 


the third because they could not help themselves, The | for only one Bishop additional, 
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The Ministry could have come to the country with 
better prospects—defeated on the Health of Towns’ bill, 
on the Irish Land Improvement bill, and on the Irish 
Encumbered Land bill—than now, when they come with 
all these measures postponed, by their own consent, to 
make room for one bishop. Manchester knew not its own 


want. It had grown to greatness without a bishop, and 


it might have survived for a single year longer without | i 
| the electors, the Government instructed the Commi 


There is a wide 
The church 


this addition to its local government. 
difference between a bishop and a preacher. 


may be practically very weak in a very small diocese. | 
| pursue this course. 


We do not, therefore, express an opinion derogatory of the 


active portion of the Church, when we say, that Manches- | 
ter could have done better without te mitre, than it can | 


do without its promised drains. The latter were matters 
of life and death: the mitre, it will be allowed, affects 
only church order, and is one of those things non-essen- 
tial to christianity. 

We take our estimate from high authority. We proceed 
upon the testimony of Sir James Graham. He asseris 
that the business cf a bishop is light and easy. 
that the superiatendance of a diocese does not involve 
Ile even hinted that some districts 


IIe insists 


long hours of labour. 
were in such exemplary order that they could go on for a 
long time without any superintendance whatever. There 
are many little things that can be done by deans and other 
subordinate dignitaries, and a neighbouring diocesan may 
lend his hand—the very thing literally required—upon 
an emergency. We take, for example, the dioecse of 
Chester, which is now to be subdivided ; and assuming 
it to be one of the largest in England, we find it also 
one of the most distinguished for efficient superintendence. 
We do not, indeed, oftenread speeches made by the Bishop 
of Chester in the House of Peers. That prelate is seldom 
foundintermingling in those public discussions, and getiing 
in and out of the awkward serapes in which his brethren 
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see his name announced as a preacher on some particular | 


occasion ; and he scems to engage very much in those 


duties which were once understood to be characteristic of | 


a Christian Bishop. 


Our estimate of the ease with which Manchester could | 


have lived on un-Bishoped for another year, is taken from 
Sir James Graham’s Speech. The subject is not one 
with which we are personally cognoscent ; because we 
have never known the benefits, and do not feel, of course, 


the deprivation of a Bishop famine. 


THE ELDCTIONS. 

We publish, in the heat of the general election —some- 
where near its centre—too late to give advice—and too 
early to know what has been done. We are only able, 
therefore, to say what has been anticipated, " The 
calculations, recently forme!l, gave to the Whigs a 
majority of eizhtyin the new Parliament. Less sanguine 
reckoners make out that the Whigs wiil have to 70 with- 
out amajority. They will be the strongest of three, but 
they will not have an absolute majority. By the aid of Sir 
Robert Peel's contingent, they will be able to beat the Ben- 
tinck, or country party; but that isonly uneomfortable. 
The Ministry wanted to be independent of Peel. Rumour 
has it now that they must coalesce with him; and coalitions 
are always dangerous. ‘They detach loose boulders from 
the mass, who necessarily gravitate into opposition. We 
believe that the elections will bring into the House many 
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new men with unknown opinions—independent 
will give a fair vote to the ministry when 
and against them as that seems necessary, 
order of things, and the Downing Street 
to be petrified at the idea of the electors 
of great party interests. 


This is 
People are 
being forsetg 





EDUCATION, 


On the eve of dissolving Parli: + af, ” 
g Parliament and AD Waling 4, 


Weare! 


Council on Edueation to have a new minute drawp 
Ow, 


forthem, whch Lord John Russeli SAYS, carries thy 
back again to the minute of 1339. It was convenient + 
The last Educational sinus, - 


° ° . ute we 

not easily defended in the House of Commons ‘ek 
| would have been sadly torn on the hustings The t * 
5: the new 


minute suspends the exercise of those spiricual fynos:., 
assumed by the State ; although it is not so clear the a, 
resignation of its new duties applies to the church sien 
We have no desire to see the State interfering jp ples 
beyond its eapacity, whether in Church or Diane 
schools. ‘The truth of the matter is, that through the: 
representatives, Dissenters are desirous not to be im " 
eated at all in certain qualities of religious teaching i 

The new minute does not rescind the extrararans 
nonsense regarding apprentices, monitors, and all the 
costly mechanism, and fruitful patronage therewith ep. 
nected. 

The alteration gives us one case more against the evs. 
tem. If educational legislation ean be thoroughly changed 
per order on Dr. Key Shuttleworth at five minytoy 
notice, to pacify the electors; may it not be changed 
back again by a similar order in five minutes more to 
mollify the Bishop of Exeter, when the Elections an 
past, and the septennial lease has commenced its eur. 
rency. Nothing less than the dismemberment and disper. 
sion of this unconstitutional committee should satisfy the 
people. 

Surely the education of millions is not less worthy of a 
bill than the production of one bishop. 





THE SCOTTISH WHIGS., 
Ir may be doubted whether the empire furnishes wore 
tacticians or busier jobbers than the old rump everywhere 


for Exeterand London are perpetuallyinvolved; but we often | of the Scottish Whigs. 


They are the patent drags of politics, ever at hand w 
lock the wheel. 

They have so mismanaged the metropolis that, we su-s 
pect, an intelligent Conservative might beat them; merely 
because there is a gencral discontent with their high and 


| close-handed mode of management. 


In Haddingtonshire they oppose the most iatelligent 
county candidate in Scotland, Sir David Baird, and after 
the fashion of moles—they are blind like the moles—have 
been silently burrowing in the earth to throw up heaps 
in his progress, ; 

On inquiring the reason, we find that the agitation 
which he is leading against the law of entail is conside 
so ungenteel, that he must be proscribed. 

Before the next election, that movement will be fa 
able. The same tacticians have split the Glasgow co® 
atituency, and whether their candidates, or Mr. 
and Mr. M‘Gregor be returned, they have ruined ther 
dictatorship for ever. _—, 

In the smaller boroughs, the corresponding limbs 
the party pursue the same course. In 
in Aberdeen, and such constituencies as the 


ahion- 


boroughs, they have set up ‘‘ Apologies for Candidates” 


against some of the most intelligent men of the day, 
rather than their power to sell the boroughs to the par} 
who would best hunt for patronage should be q d 
The leprosy of old times cleaves, we fear, like that 
Naaman the Syrian to the prophet’s servant, for ere 
to these ‘old coteries, clubs, or cliques,’’ W 
manage matters in back parlours. 4 thet 
The doom and the spots of Gebazi is on them an PX 
incurable system, 


* aT 
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